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Based on today’s selling conditions 
at the critical retail level 


The Chicago Tribune 


onsumer-Franchise Plan! 


SELLING at the retail level today is 
creating new, difficult conditions for 
the manufacturer. With little per- 
sonal selling in the stores and an 
accelerated trend towards self- 
service, retailers are not interested 
in stocking brands their customers 
are not interested in buying. The 
critical stage of selling has moved 
out of the store and into the 
home. 

To meet the situation the Chicago 
Tribune has developed a sound pro- 
cedure that can build an impressive 
consumer franchise for your brand. 
It can give you an important share 
of day-to-day buying by consumers, 
relatively undisturbed by competi- 
tion, that breaks through the apathy 
or resistance of retailers. Because 


the plan meets the retailers’ cost- 
heightened need for greater store 
volume and faster turnover, it gets 
their support in larger inventories 
and better store display. 

Based on retail selling, the plan 
works at the retail level. It is inte- 
grated with consumer habits and 
retail thinking. It gives you the 
benefit of the retailers’ own promo- 
tion. It gets more efficiency from 
your own sales staff. 

Proved in Chicago, the plan also 
can be employed in other markets. 


_It works in the big unit field as well 


as in packaged goods lines. Because 
it is effective in building a measur- 
able consumer franchise, it gives 
significant value to any dealer- 
franchise plan you may have. 


Here is the kind of a program that 
makes sense to executives who 
bear the responsibility of getting 
immediate sales and those concerned 
with long-term considerations of 
continued company growth and 
earning. 

If you want high annual volume 
and a greater share of the business 
out, you will want to get the details 
of this consumer franchise plan. A 
Tribune salesman will be glad to 
tell you how you can use it in your 
operations to get more sales and a 
stronger market position. Ask him 
to call. Do it now while the matter 
is fresh in your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








@ At four o'clock, Wednesday afternoon, May 10, six young 


people from the high schools of Michigan stepped before a 
podium in the beautiful Rackham amphitheatre at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. For five minutes of 
debate, each presented the pros and cons of the question: 
“Resolved that the President of the United States.should be 
elected by direct vote of the people.” 


These six young folks, previously chosen for their proficiency 
in debate, were competing for the $2,500 annual college 
scholarship awards offered by The Detroit Free Press for 
excellence in debate. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S KNIGHI PUBLISHEF 


Story. Brooks & Finley. Inc 


National Kepre sentative 





Trey TURNED WORDS INTO CASH 








YOUNG PEOPLE TO COLLEGE 


At the conclusion of this contest, John Gilbert, 18 year old 
Albion High School senior won first place and $1,200; Roger 
Kidston, Plymouth High School senior, won second place 
and $800; and Miss Sue Carter of Albion High School, third 
place and $500 to be used in helping to defray the expenses 


of a college education. 


For twenty-five years The Detroit Free Press has 
sponsored the debate work in the high schools of the 


state. During this season 130 high schools took 







part in debates before audiences of 150,000 persons. 


By fostering the interest of the young high school 
students of Michigan in public speaking, we believe 
that at the same time, we are making them better 
newspaper readers and better customers for your 


products. 


AMONG ALL MCRNING NEWSPAPERS 
IN- AMERICA THE FREE PRESS IS 
FIRST IN CIRCULATION INCREASES 





another TOP feature by UNITED! 










——A NEW ACTION-PACKED WESTERN STRIP! 
by Fred Meagher 
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BUFFALO BILL! Every American, young and old, will thrill DAILY STRIP 

to the daring, dashing exploits of this famous Western hero! 4 and 5 Col. 

IT’S A FAST-BREAKING, FREE-WHEELING FOR RELEASE 
STORY! IT’S COWBOYS AND INDIANS! IT’S 

BUFFALO BILL! JULY 24 

AUTHENTIC 3x RUGGED yx COLORFUL and thereafter! 
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PUBLISHED BY THE OIL INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE NUMBER OF A SERIES H 
™ 

FOR YOUR INFORMATION: PC 
sent 

If African big game hunters had not shot so many elephants...if a » cal. 

little red bug with a long name had been on its toes in India...if French and af 
German dairymen had not had a surplus of sour milk...if World War II had not } Mic 
caused a shortage of metals...if American oil men had not been progressive...if t Der 
any of these things had been different, this country might not have a great new rene 
industry which this year will turn out three-quarters of a million tons of ri 
plastics valued at half a billion dollars. may 
Celluloid, the first plastic, was invented in America as the result of a , 81 

contest to find a substitute for elephant ivory billiard balls. Bakelite, the ' om 
second such product, was the outgrowth of American efforts to outdo Laccifer line 
Lacca, an Indian insect which was then the sole producer of a substance used to = 
make shellac, sealing wax, varnish and lacquer. Next came casein plastic, made A 
by mixing sour milk with formaldehyde. War shortages forced the development of = 


a whole flock of versatile plastics...there are 15 major types in all. PO} 
Newer plastics, such as the vinyl resins and polyethylenes are made with a 
chemicals from crude oil and natural gas. Others, such as nylons and polysty- sen 
renes, can now be made with petroleum-derived benzene instead of depending upon ey 
cval, formerly the only source. Thanks largely to a research program conducted mu! 
by forward-looking oil companies at a yearly cost of $100 million, vast aa 
quantities of plastics, paints, varnishes, lacquers and similar products are tor 
manufactured with chemicals extracted from crude oil and natural gas. In 1950 
principal petrochemicals will exceed half a billion dollars in value. This | 


Moi 
means that within the past 10 years America's chemical industry has turned to | Pee 
oil and gas for an important part of its raw materials. fev 

.& << * & & & Eve 
Plastics, lacquers and synthetic rubbers are not the only products made po 
directly or indirectly from petroleum. The basic ingredient for the ink used tray 
in printing this OIL NEWSLETTER is carbon black, a fine soot made from natural a 
gas.- And 80% of the improved highways in the United States are paved with oan 
petroleum asphalt. mo 
Sip a soda through a straw, take home an order of potato salad from the | a 
delicatessen, place a carton of milk in the refrigerator, have some of those | wh 
delicious strawberries out of the deep freeze, or buy a bottle of vitamin 
capsules at the drug store...do any of those things and you are making use of 
another of petroleum's 1,200 useful products. This one is microcrystalline wax. 
Thanks to oil company research this country's annual production of wax has 9 
climbed from 295,000 tons in 1925 to more than 440,000 tons today. 


a + + @ & 
Despite the tremendous importance of petroleum chemicals, the oil 
industry's biggest job is, and will continue to be, the production of fuels and 
lubricants for the machines of America. At present petroleum supplies this 
country with approximately two billion barrels of such products yearly. To put 
it another way, oil and natural gas provide over half of the country's energy } 
needs and make it possible for every American to have 5.3 horsepower con= 
Stantly at his command. 
x a aS ae aK 
For further information on petroleum's role in making this nation a 
better place in which to live, write to: N 
Harold B. Miller 
Executive Director 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
: 50 West 50th Street ) . 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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THIS FEATURE IS 
YOURS FREE 


POWER WAGON pre- 
sents here one of its typi- 
cal monthly editorials on 
transportation by Prof. 
John S. Worley, U. of 
Michigan, Engineering 
Department, widely 
known and acclaimed 
transportation authority. 


This brilliant editorial 
may be used in whole or 
in part, in any news- 
paper or periodical with- 
out obligation. 
line would be appre- 
ciated. 


A reprint of Prof. Wor- 
ley's regular monthly 
editorial as it appears in 
POWER WAGON each 
month will be mailed for 
considered use in your 
publication, if you will 


send your request to our | 
address below. Millions | 
of people in 54,000 com- | 
munities are dependent | 


upon the indispensable 


setvice rendered by mo- | 


tor: transport. 


POWER WAGON, The 
Motor Truck Journal, has 
been supporting and de- 
fending motor transport 
for more than 25 years. 
Every fair-minded editor, 
realizing the great con- 
tribution which motor 
transport makes to the 
public interest, should 


likewise be genuinely in- | 


terested in defending 
motor transport against 
unfair attacks and ad- 
verse propaganda from 
whatever source. 


Power 


Wagon 


The Motor Truck 
Journal 
Established in 1906 


Austin Stromberg, 
Editorial Director 


Subscription price, 
$2 per year, 
$3 for 2 years. 


THE 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
OF 
HIGHWAY HAULAGE 


407 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


A credit | 


AN IMPORTANT TRANSPORTATION MESSAGE 
Which Every Editor and Publisher Should Read 








a condensation of an article from the Buffalo 
Evening News entitled “The Rape of Our 
Roads.” It consists of truth, half truth, and untruth. 
The article resorts to exaggeration, overemphasis, 
| biased statements, and, in some cases, the language 
of the pervert. It does not warrant notice except 
| as a breach of the faith readers have in the integrity 
| of whatever The Reader’s Digest publishes. 


Law violation in any form cannot 
| > Seana be condoned. Truck operators who 
overload their vehicles are law vio- 
lators—period. There are certain aspects, however, 
which should be presented. The article calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the gross legal load in Rhode 
Island is 40 tons; in Massachusetts, 25 tons; and in 
Maine, 11 tons. A truck operator going from Rhode 
| Island to Maine could start with a legal load but 
when he reaches the Massachusetts line he would 
have to provide himself with two trucks and when 
he finishes his trip in Maine he would have to have 
four trucks. 

The trunk line highways over which this load 
from Rhode Island would move have been con- 
structed under specifications approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and therefore should have 
| equa! load carrying capacity for all practical pur- 
| poses. This lack of uniformity is an absurd situation 
| and is typical for a large part of the United States. 
| The government of the primitive Igorot would not be 
| guilty of such maladministration. 


Ignores the We are told that pumping “is 

what destroys most concrete 
Facts pavements.” “Pumping starts 
with the almost imperceptible flexing of a concrete 
slab as an extra-heavy vehicle passes over it. Mois- 
ture beneath the slab is forced out at the joints, 
bearing with it particles of soil. Each time the 
pressure is reapplied, more muddy water is squeezed 
out, until a cavity is formed and the slab starts to 
seesaw. Soon corners begin to crumble and even- 
tually the slab is reduced to a broken jumble.” The 
reader is asked to believe that heavy loads are the 
sole cause of the damage to the concrete pavement. 
Such is far from the truth. The root of the trouble 
is poor construction or neglected maintenance or 
both. 

Several committees of the Highway Research 
Board have been engaged in special studies as to 
the nature and cause of “pumping.” All are in full 
agreement that “three fundamental conditions must 
be satisfied to produce pumping: (1) free water 
must be present, (2) axle loads must be heavy and 
frequent, and (3) the subgrade must be capable of 
going into suspension. Pumping will not ‘occur if 
any one of these three elements is absent.” 


42 


Ts June issue of The Reader's Digest contains 
| 


| Whatsoever 





(Advertisement) 
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THE RAPE OF THE TRUTH 





By PROFESSOR JOHN S. WORLEY 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Now,.free water is always present when pumping 
occurs. Free water will not be found beneath a pave- 
ment which has been well constructed and well 
maintained. Free water, as a rule, is due to neg- 
lected maintenance—failure to keep joints and 
cracks filled with watertight material. The Buffalo 
Evening News item failed to mention the real cause 
of pumping—neglected maintenance. 


The fact that trunk line highways 
The Effect of in Rhode Island built under prac- 
Loads tically the same specifications as 


those in Maine, can carry a load 
approximately four times that legally allowed in Maine 
without undue injury is evidence that “something is rotten 
in Denmark.” Three-fourths of the legal load in Rhode 
ssland would be considered a 300 percent overload in 
Ma-ne. The legal load in Rhode Island, three-fourths of 
which is an overload in Maine, will not be unduly injurious 
in Maine. This can be easily explained. 

The effect of loads on pavement surfaces conforms to a 
simple law of physics. The average pressure per square inch 
of the contact area of the tire on the pavement equals the 
air pressure in the tire, except that the tire carcass may 
carry a small part of the load, which wil] slightly increase 
the contact area pressure. As a load is increased or dimin- 
ished, the contact area changes in approximately the same 
ratio, so that the average pressure per square inch of 
contact area will remain approximately the same. An in- 
crease in the load on a tire increases only slightly the air 
pressure of a tire. 

For example, a load increase of 25 percent of a 5000 
pound load on a truck tire, being one of four tires of an 
axle carrying 20,000 pounds, will increase the air pressure 
no more than one pound. With the increase of the gross 
load the contact area of the tire will increase accordingly 
but w:th little increase in the square inch pressure on the 
pavement. Overloads, even though they do exceed the 
capacity of the tire, cannot be condoned. To meet this 
situation would be to amend the law. 

This law of physics does not hold for certain span bridges. 
For the stresses in spans 30 to 100 feet in length will be 
increased by an increase of the load. Bridges with long 
spans (100 feet or more) and culverts are affected but 
little. It is probable that, on the average, the cost of that 
portion of bridges affected by loads is but.two to three 
percent of the total cost of a highway. 


Distorted Verbiage The article is embellished 


with numerous _ superlative 
Shows Unfairness words and expressions — we 

have “transportation crisis of 
the first magnitude,” “ponderous vehicles,” “gargantuan 
rigs,” “boxcars,” highways “smashed to pieces,” “irrepar- 
able damage,” “slab starts to seesaw,” and is “reduced to 
a broken jumble,” “wreaking highway damage,” “overloaded 
behemoths” and “surge of public opinion.” A statement of 
truth is not in need of such an array of exaggeration. The 
validity of an article can be judged by this criterion. 


The article is to be commended for its 
position of law observation and uniform 
motor vehicle size and weight laws in 
adjoining states. But what was said on these subjects seems 
to have been incidental. For the most part, “The Rape of 
Our Roads” is a distorted, rabble rousing homily. It merits 
no consideration and will receive none from intelligent, civic- 
minded citizens. On the whole it makes no contribution to 
the public welfare. 


Conclusion 


POWER WAGON, The Motor Truck Journal, June, 1950 
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Take Los Angeles. where the average family 
consumes 43% more cold cereal in 

the summer than the average New York 
family. It looks like a far better market 

for cold cereals than N.Y. 

And it is—for cold wheat and bran cereals. 
But when you come to corn, be careful— 
the New York family out-eats its 

Los Angeles counterpart by better than 12%. 


What’s true of cereal is true of almost 


anything you make or sell: tastes and preferences ; 





varv from market to market—and with them, 


sales. If you can advertise to suit 





people's tastes—push corn where people 
like corn, bran where they go for bran— 


vou re off to a healthy head start on sales. 

You do just that when you use the daily newspaper, - 
the one medium built to suit the specific 

tastes of the people in the market it covers. 

Newspaper advertising, like every good salesmanager, 

works on the principle that 


All Business Is Local 


of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. is in business to help ! 


you make your advertising more productive. Call or write us at 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22; 360 North Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Or ask for your copy of the booklet, “Services Available to Advertisers.” 


Sponsored by The New York Times in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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Record High Circulations 
Maintained by Dailies 


Evening Papers Show Largest 
Gain; Sundays Small Drop 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CuIcAGO—Daily newspaper cir- 
culations remain at an_ all-time 
high, with both morning and eve- 
ning papers showing a slight in- 
crease for the period ending 
March 31, 1950 as compared with 
the same period a year ago. Sun- 
day papers showed a small loss. 

Evening papers again have the 
largest increase, 1.30% over 
1949, while morning papers 
gained .60%. Combined evening 
and morning dailies reveal an in- 
crease of .96%; Sunday papers 


were down .40% under the 1949 
figures. 
The above percentages are 


based on the annual comparison 
made by Epiror & PUBLISHER of 
publishers’ statements to the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations for the 
six-month period, ending March 
31, 1950, with those of the 
same period in 1949. This com- 


parison includes a larger number 
of papers, morning, evening and 
Sunday, than has been previously 
included in the E & P-ABC cross- 
section study of circulation figures 
for the period ending with the 
September 30 statements in the 
past. (E & P, Dec. 31, 1949.) 
The fact that U. S. dailies have 
continued to maintain record lev- 
els in circulation during the six- 


month period is a healthy sign 
that newspapers remain “tops” 
with their readers, despite the 
competition of television and 


other media. 

There were signs last year that 
newspaper circulations were level- 
ing off in the metropolitan field, 
judging from September 30 state- 
ments. Such would appear to be 
the case for the reporting period 
ending March 31, with metropoli- 
tan dailies maintaining about the 


same level of circulation this year 
as compared with the March 30th 
statements in 1949. Morning pa- 
pers have reversed a trend re- 
vealed last fall when the cross- 
section survey showed .19% de- 
cline for this group. 

Sunday papers continue to show 
reader 


strong acceptance, even 
though there is a small percent- 
age decline this year from the 


comparative period a year ago. 
Sunday papers are in the 15-cent 
class and there is less likely to 
be as much duplication in this 
category as in the daily field. 

E & P has already reported that 
total net paid circulation of daily 
newspapers is higher now than 
a year ago in television cities. 


(E & P, June 17, p. 9). Mat- 
thew G. Sullivan, circulation di- 
Circulation 

March 31, 1949 

142 Morning ...... 17,397,533 

203 Evening ..... . 18,783,906 
345 Morning-Evening 

FORAES i<ec: 36,181,439 

186 Sunday ....... 40,830,972 


* Decrease 


rector of Gannett Newspapers, 
told members of International 
Circulation Managers Association 
at their Murray Bay convention 
that, excluding New York and 
Los Angeles, figures for the first 
quarter of 1950 showed a 1.7% 
gain among evening papers and 
2.1% gain for morning papers in 
television cities. 

“The few newspapers which 
showed losses in circulation ap- 
pear to be in cities where there 
is little or no television,” stated 
Mr. Sullivan, “just as much as in 
those where television is strong. 
These figures also indicate no 
television influence trend against 
evening papers as compared with 
morning papers, or vice versa.” 

The E & P survey covers 142 
morning papers, 203 evening dai- 
lies and 186 Sunday papers, rep- 
resenting a substantial cross-sec- 
tion of total U. S. weekday and 
Sunday circulations. 


Below is a comparison of 1950 
and 1949 cross-section circulation 


figures for the period ending 
March 31: 
Circulation % Increase 
March 31, 1950 Over 1949 
17,501,347 0.60% 
19,027,591 1.30% 
36,528,938 0.96% 
40,667,291 0.40% * 





E&P-ABC CROSS-SECTION SURVEY OF 


CIRCULATION TRENDS 





wy Ending oe 31, 1948 


Period Ending March 31, 1950 
(S) (M) (E) (S) 








ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM 
News-Age-Herald 45,576 164,047 192,692 44,144 168,305 201,385 
ost er : 69,985 69,584 A 
City Total........ 45,576 234,032 192,692 44,144 237,889 201,385 
MOBILE 
Register, Press, & Press 
Register........ 35,483 64,587 84,064 35,021 62,212 81,865 
City Total. 35,483 64,587 84,064 35,021 62,212 81,865 
TUSCALOOSA 
News 12,288 12,413 . 13,240 13,213 
City Total 12,288 12,413 ; 13,240 13,213 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 
Republic & Gazette 65,023 38,048 83,188 71,605 47,114 91,588 
City Total..... 65,023 38,048 83,188 71,605 47,114 91,588 
TUCSON 
Star, Citizen ‘ 21,472 21,673 32,076 22,097 22,476 
City Total.... 21,472 21,673 32,076 22,097 22,476 
ARKANSAS 
FORT SMITH 
Southwest American, Times- 
Record, Southwest Times- 
Record..... 16,531 18,506 33,828 16,018 18,173 32,412 
City Total..... 15,531 18,506 33,828 16,018 18,173 32,412 
LITTLE ROCK 
Arkansas Democrat 72,403 81,070 75,393 84,669 
Arkansas Gazette 5,346 110,299 97,550 111,689 
City Total... 16,346 72,403 191,369 97,550 75,393 196,358 
TEXARKANA 
Gazette News 18,523 6, a7 , 934 19,564 6,220 
City Total... 18,523 1,934 19,564 6,220 
CALIFORNIA” 
LOS ANGELES 7 
Examiner. ... 361,904 Pee 847,820 347,467 807,968 
Herald & E xpress. : 369,261 xen Nanas 348,543 : 
Mirror. jéundnaee 115,118  ..... ‘ 172,499 
Daily News...... . *254,870 eke *260,857 
Times fa 396,717 , 813,353 394,134 794,163 
City Total... +758,621 484,379 1,661,173 t741,601 521,042 1,602,131 
* All-day paper. + Does not include Daily News. 
** Figures from initial audit report ending March 31, 1949. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 15, 1950 


Period Ending March 31, 1949 
(M) (E) (S$) 


as pete 
re 
Union 27,934 
City Total... 27,934 
SAN DIEGO 
Journal. . , 
Union 59,406 
Tribune-Sun 
City Total 59,406 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Call-Bulletin. . 
Chronicle 164,787 
Examiner 224,071 
News. 
City Total 388,858 
SANTA BARBARA 
News-Press 
City Total 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Gazette, ‘lelegraph 
City Total 
DENVER 
Post 
Rocky Mountain News 117,150 
City Total 117,150 
PUEBLO 
Chieftain & Star-Journal 14,125 
City Total ; 14,125 
BRIDGEPORT 
Telegram Post,Sunday Post 11,373 
Sunday Herald. . 
City Total 11,373 
HARTFORD 
Courant.. 60,811 
Times nee 
City Total 60,811 


Period Ending March 31, 1950 
(M) (E) (S) 


107,644 ‘ 114,854 ap 
34,532 30,011 ; 36,557 
107,644 34,532 30,011 114,854 36,557 
48,192 ‘ as GRO kessus 
Sie 114,958 62,709 117,868 
78,674 ‘ 83,128 uate 
126,866 114,958 62,709 132,447 117,868 
160,603 152,135 
; 278,094 160,109 ~=tiw«t. 274,782 
609,285 221,406 ; 588,500 
140,993  ). ares 
301,596 887,379 381,515 286,878 863,282 
20,554 «20,376 Pee 21,283 $1,058 
20,554 20,376 21,283 21,058 
COLORADO 
17,356 18,587 17,290 18,343 
17,356 See” Ck eaacaas 17,290 18,343 
221,446 352,951 P 226,866 359,288 
128,741 125,813 . 137,727 
221,446 481,692 125,813 226,866 497,015 
18,317 31,601 14,792 18,519 32,379 
18,317 31,601 14,792 18,519 32,379 
CONNECTICUT 
72,565 55,160 13,049 73,455 56,069 
110,888 . 105,721 
72,565 166,048 13,049 73,455 161,790 
Sabet 104,032 62,714 P 109,595 
93,581 96,722 ” 
93,581 104,032 62,714 96,722 109,595 


(Continued on page 49) 








Army, Navy Act to End 


Censorship 


THE Navy in Washington on 
Wednesday issued to its district 
commanders a guide for the re- 
lease of information on ship and 
troop movements. Army officials 
drafted a similar code and sent it 
to commands throughout the 
United States. 

Considerable confusion has 
arisen in recent days over what 
types of information might be con- 
sidered violations of security. 

The Navy’s message was as fol- 
lows: 

“No effort or attempt will be 
made to cover preparations for 
movements of ships or units which 
are self-evident. However, data 
and statistics concerning the num- 
bers of personnel or equipment, 
prospective sailing dates, names of 
units embarked or destinations will 
not be disclosed. 





Washington — Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson late 
Thursday ordered the Army, 
Navy and Air Force to clamp 
down on news about the move- 
ment of troops, ships and sup- 
plies to the Korean war front. 
Secretary Johnson sent the sec- 
retaries of the three services a 
“security guidance” memoran- 
dum laying down the rules to 
be followed in the release of 
information. 





“Information concerning ship 
movements from the West Coast 
may be made available after the 
departure of the ships. Informa- 
tion concerning ship movements 
west of Hawaii, however, will not 
be released. 

“Photographs of loadings, sail- 
ings and reactivation operations 
will be permitted with normal se- 
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‘Snafu’ 


curity restrictions of the Navy 
(i. e., the same restrictions that 
have always been in effect).” 

Army rules on_ information 
were summarized as follows: 

When troop units are to be 
alerted for movement there will 
be simultaneous announcement at 
military headquarters here and in 
the field; troop units will not be 
described in any more detail than 
at the division level and the Army 
will not disclose information on 
equipment, strength, movement 
dates or sailing dates of any size 
unit. 

Under this policy, also an- 
nounced in San Francisco for the 
Twelfth Naval District, disputed 
photos of the carrier Boxer were 
released, providing sailing date, 
destination and classified equip- 
ment were not included in photos 
or caption. Boxer photos were 
published after a delay occasioned 
by a Navy request. 

Army “security at source” meas- 
ures safeguarding transport sail- 
ings: destinations other than the 
general term “Far East Command” 
and units (unless of division 
strength or greater), were an- 
nounced at Armed Forces Infor- 
mation Center in San Francisco. 
A policy sheet intended to unify 
application of regulations indepen- 
dently installed by each service 
July 10 was being readied there 
as E&P press time neared. 


Cries of Censorship 


Immediate results of the appli- 
cation of “security at source” regu- 
lations were cries of censorship 
and charges of contradictions. The 
Army continued to give out infor- 
mation on ship sailings and troop 
movements while the Navy re- 
fused comment on shipping, asked 
the press to withhold pictures 
taken aboard the Boxer and de- 
clined information on the depar- 
ture of Marines. The Airforce 
overruled an overzealous officer 
who had denied reporters inter- 
views with incoming passengers. 

AFIS labelled the regulation as 
“security at the source rather than 
censorship” and declared things 
are not as strange as they seemed 
and added that the policy sheet 
should end the confusion, it was 
hoped. 


True, Military Sea Transport 
Service was releasing ship depar- 
tures, but these were only the de- 
partures of “casuals” and it was 
unlikely transport departures 
would be issued, AFIS said. And 
while the Army was announcing 
troop assignments, these were 
only in divisions as released by 
the Pentagon. The only policy of 
the Department of the Army, 
E&P was told, is to give destina- 
tions as “Far East Command” and 
that now covers a heap of terri- 





Hearst Editorial 

San Francisco — A ringing 
“Sustain MacArthur” editorial 
in the “San Francisco Ex- 
aminer” and other Hearst news- 
papers July 11 was written in 
New York but directed, ap- 
proved and corrected by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Editor 
& Publisher learned. 





tory. Navy’s district public infor- 
mation said the Boxer photog- 
raphy had been permitted in er- 
ror, that newspapers had coop- 
erated to the request that the 
photos not be used but that the 
pictures had later been used when 
it was pointed out that stories al- 
ready had been released. The 
point about the Boxer incident 
was that the carrier was being 
loaded with P-51 Mustangs, it was 
stated. While the press had 
pointed out P-51’s were not new 
craft it had not wished to an- 
nounce the carrier’s mission, load- 
ing or destination. 
Poor Communications 

In confirming with this distinc- 
tion on releasing sailings, the 
Army released full information on 
the S.S. General Gordon’s sailing. 
But it explained its passengers 
were civilians and “casual” re- 
placements who had been destined 
to Japan before war’s break. 

Robert C. Miller’s United Press 
story of slaughter in a _ ghastly 
U. S. retreat was described by 
MacArthur’s information officer 
overseas as a_regretable_ story 
which in his opinion tended to aid 
and comfort the enemy and might 
dampen troop morale. The state- 
ment was merely given as an opin- 
ion and no attempt was made at 
suppression, Miller reported to 
U.P 

More important than censorship 
is the need for improved com- 
munications. Delayed messages 
are causing some misleading head- 
lines, it was pointed out. Hope 
that General MacArthur’s com- 
muniques would list specific times 
covered for clarity sake also was 
expressed. 


48-Hour Deadline 
For Page Ad Proofs 


OtTrawa—Both Ottawa (Ont.) 
English-language dailies, the Cit- 
izen and Journal, have informed 
their advertisers that commencing 
July 10 there will be a 48-hour 
deadline for advertisements when 
a proof is requested. 

While advertising copy will be 
accepted the day previous to in- 
sertion no proofs will be sub- 
mitted unless the ads have been 
received at the offices of the two 
newspapers before 5 p.m. two 
days before insertion. The dead- 
line for Saturdays for those re- 
quiring proofs has been set for 
Thursdays 1 p.m. 


Correspondents 
Wait in Line at 
1 Korean Phone 


By Harry R. Flory 

U.P. Foreign News Editor 

MacArthur’s headquarters in 
Tokyo and the Department of 
Defense in Washington have been 
bombarded this week with pro- 
tests from news agencies about 
inadequate and slow communica- 
tions from Korea to Tokyo. 

All news from Korea since the 
fall of Seoul has been funnelled 
through Tokyo. Until a few days 
ago, the only press facility from 
Korea to Tokyo was single Army 


radio telephone circuit shared 
by Army, the United Nations 
Commission and _ correspondents. 


The correspondents had to take 
turns and sometimes were limited 
to as little as three minutes per 


call. Naturally the Army and 
United Nations Commission have 
priority. 


Wait for Hours 

In many cases correspondents, 
coming back from the front to 
headquarters in Korea, with 
vivid stories have had to wait 
many hours to use the telephone. 

Over the week-end, the Japa- 
nese Telegraph Administration 
opened a telegraph circuit from 
Pusan to Japan via the cable 
under the Sea of Japan. This cir- 
cuit, however, goes through sev- 


eral relays before it reaches 
Tokyo and the fastest transmis- 
sion any correspondent has 


achieved over this route has been 
12 hours. Some delays have run 
up to 29 hours. So correspondents 
have largely given this up. 

In reply to the first protests 
about these meager communica- 
tions for the 40 to 60 corre- 
spondents now operating in Korea, 
the Department of Defense in 
Washington said their information 
was that Korea-to-Tokyo com- 
munications were adequate. 

SCAP says it is arranging bet- 
ter facilities, including a radio 
teletype circuit to Tokyo, but so 
far it has not materialized. SCAP 
says also that American commer- 
cial radio companies, Mackay, 
RCA and Press Wireless, have 
been authorized, if they desire, 
to send mobile units to Korea 
to communicate directly from 
Korea to San Francisco. How- 
ever, the Army said it could 
furnish them no personnel, power 
or other facilities. Since it would 
probably take a couple of months 
to assemble a transmitter, a crew, 
and so on, and get them over to 
Korea, the companies are hesitat- 
ing to accept the Army’s author- 
ization. 





South Korea's tenuous news 
link with the outside world—a 
single telephone line—failed July 
11 for 11 hours and for many 
hours events on the  warfront 
were unreported. 
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Ray Richards and Cpl. Ernie 
Peeler Die; Kalischer Back 


By Ray Erwin 


First FATALITIES among news 
correspondents covering the Ko- 
rean war occurred July 10, when 
Ray Richards, International News 
Service correspondent, and Cpl. 
Ernie Peeler of the Army newspa- 
per Pacific-Stars and Stripes were 
reported killed in front-line fight- 
ing. 

Army officers reported that the 
correspondents were killed when 
Communist North Korean forces 
overran an embattled American 
front-line outpost. 

Last Dispatch July 9 

Mr. Richards’ last dispatch, filed 
July 9, described how the famed 
American “Lost Battalion” had 
smashed through surrounding Red 
forces north of Chonan against 
10-to-one odds to rejoin its regi- 
ment. 

The first war assignment of Mr. 
Richards was covering Gen. John 
J. Pershing’s expedition against the 
Mexican bandit Pancho Villa for a 
Denver newspaper. He got his 
journalistic start in 1910 as a re- 
porter for the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Daily World. 

40-Year Newsman 

Later, he worked for the Asso- 
ciated Press in Los Angeles, Calif., 
for the Los Angeles Examiner, the 
Shanghai Press, Tokyo Japan Aad- 
vertiser, Shanghai Sunday Post- 
Mercury and the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. In 1942, he was made 
Washington correspondent for the 
Examiner and in 1949 he returned 
to the Far East and joined INS at 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
He was a newspaperman for 40 
years. 

Cpl. Peeler alternated for 20 
years between Army service and 
newspaper work in his home town, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

American newsmen in Tokyo 
and those on the Korean battle- 
front expressed deep regret over 
the deaths. Earnest Hoberecht, 
Tokyo bureau manager for United 
Press, said that even though Mr. 
Richards was “tough competition 
we always liked him because he 
was a swell guy.” Mr. Hoberecht, 
in a letter to Howard Handleman, 
INS Far Eastern director, stated: 
“There is not much we can say— 
except we share the loss with you.” 

Several U. S. Senators and 
American and Japanese editors 
joined in expressing their sorrow. 

Mr. Richards’ daughter, Dejon, 
was in San Francisco on her way 
to Tokyo to visit her father when 
news came of his death. 


Before reports had been re- 


correspondents, Frank J. Starzel, 
general manager of the Associated 
Press, sent this message to Russell 
Brines, AP bureau chief in Tokyo: 

“Courage and enterprise dem- 
onstrated by Associated Press Ko- 
rean war staffers roundly applaud- 
ed“by members and others. Cer- 
tain risks and dangers are inevit- 





Richards 


Ray 


able and unavoidable during such 
assignment but urgently request 
you impress upon all our people 
that we expect no one take un- 
necessary chances or incur avoid- 
able jeopardies to get stories. No 
repeat no dispatch is worth un- 
necessarily chancing lives, injuries 
or capture. My personal salutations 
and regards all hands for great job 
but add I want eventually wel- 
come everyone back home.” 
Assien Correspondents 

The Associated Press announced 
that eight reinforcements, includ- 
ing two Pulitzer Prize winners, are 
being rushed to the strategic area. 

Don Whitehead and Hal Boyle, 
columnist, AP stars of the last 
world war, are going to the front. 
Mr. Boyle won a Pulitzer award 
for his war correspondence from 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
from the Normandy beachhead to 
the Elbe River in Germany, after 
which he went to Japan for the 
surrender. After covering the Eu- 
ropean war, Mr. Whitehead was 
AP chief in Honolulu and more 
recently has covered the Senate 
in Washington. 

Frank Noel, AP photographer, 
has arrived in Tokyo from Ger- 


ceived of the killing of the two many. Mr. Noel, after escaping 
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| 2 American Correspondents 
Lose Lives In Korean War 


the siege of Singapore in 1942 
was adrift at sea for five days and 
shot a picture of a Malayan sailor 
in an open boat begging for water, 
which won a Pulitzer Prize. 

Wendell S. (Leif) Erickson, 
who covered the last war and who 
recently has been AP chief in 
Honolulu, and Milton Marmor, 
AP roving correspondent for 
Southeast Asia, have flown to 
Tokyo. 

Combat assignments will be ro- 
tated by the Associated Press. 
Most field copy for the AP is now 
being filed by William R. Moore, 
Oscar H. P. King and Tom Lam- 
bert, whose skill with the camera 
has enabled him to supplement his 
stories with photos. Mr. Moore, 
former AP chief at Seoul, was at 
Hongkong when reassigned. He 
was replaced by Gordon Tait, AP 
head at Sydney, Australia. 

An Associated Press photog- 
rapher, Max Desfor, experienced 
in Asia and recently attached to 
the Rome bureau, was on leave in 
New York when the invasion be- 
gan and is enroute to the scene. 

AP Gefs Pictures 

Pictures showing U. S. soldiers, 
hands tied and shot dead on the 
South Korean front, were ob- 
tained by the AP from a South 
Korean lieutenant who made them 
and were transmitted July 12 be- 
fore the Army released a copy. 

Peter Kalischer, the United 
Press war correspondent whom 
the Korean Reds announced over 
their radio they had captured, 
reached U. S. advance headquar- 
ters July 7. He had been missing 
two and a half days. 

Over the telephone from 
headquarters to the U.P.. Mr. 
Kalischer reported that he had 
been cut off with a unit of Amer- 
ican troops at a front-line outpost 
three miles north of Osan when 
North Korean tanks had suddenly 
flanked them. He said he was dog- 
tired, but otherwise all right. 

The United Press reported from 
Washington that war correspon- 
dents probably are wearing what- 
ever they can lay their hands on, 
unless they were farsighted enough 
to get Army uniforms before they 
went into the battle area. The De- 
partment of Defense stated that 
uniforms, required for World War 
II correspondents, are optional in 
Korea. 

They are permitted to wear 
Army officers’ uniforms stripped 
of rank and service insignia. A 
regulation correspondent’s uniform 
carries a patch bearing a large 
“C” sewn to the left sleeve at the 
shoulder. 

Uniforms were required during 
World War II as a protection for 
the correspondents—they reduced 
chances of newsmen being shot by 


the 





War Ups Sales 


San Francisco — Korean 
news developments have 


brought increased newspaper 
circulations here in a season 
normally reporting declining 


sales. Better street sales than 
at any other time in the year 
are reported by the “San Fran- 
cisco News.” The average is 
about 10% with the draft call 
announcement bringing a 25% 
gain in street purchases. A 
decided lift was reported by 
the “Call-Bulletin.” A continu- 
ing lucky chip promotion and 
war news have combined to 
place sales at a higher level 
despite the peak vacation sea- 
son. Both the “Chronicle” and 
the “Examiner” report street 
sales up several thousand. 





mistake by American troops. Also 
they are more durable. 

William Stevenson, representing 
the Toronto (Ont.) Star, was re- 
ported to be the only Toronto 
newspaperman to reach the war 
zone. A veteran pilot of the Fleet 
Air Arm, Mr. Stevenson has been 
assigned by his paper to Washing- 
ton, Yugoslavia and Germany. 

The Anderson (S. C.) Indepen- 
dent, morning, stated it obtained 
the first direct Trans-Pacific radio- 
phone contact by any American 
newspaper with U. S. Ambassador 
John Muccio in Seoul, June 25 
and on July 3, James R. Young, 
associate editor of the Anderson 
Daily Mail, evening, had a radio- 
phone interview with Gen. Carlos 
Romulo in Manila. 

False News Corrected 

Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald 
Statesman carried a_ front-page 
correction under a_ two-column 
head when it was learned that 
false information had been sup- 
plied the newspaper that a sailor 
from that city was a war casualty. 
“It is a Penal Code violation to 
provide false information to a 
newspaper,” the paper warned. 
The paper received erroneous in- 
formation from the boy’s father 
which was later corrected by his 
mother. 


— 

Win Libel Suit 

A six-man circuit court jury 
June 29 decided a $75,000 libel 
suit in favor of R. H. Gore, presi- 
dent, the Gore Publishing Co., 
and Jack W. Gore, editor, Fort 
Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily News. 

Plaintiff Julian E. Ross, attor- 
ney, charged he was libeled in an 
editorial published May 3, 1949, 
entitled “Background for Bonds.” 
The editorial discussed a _ pro- 
posed $6,000,000 school bond is- 
sue, which was later defeated, and 
Mr. Ross, as attorney for the 
school board, claimed it attacked 
him rather than the bond issue it- 
self. 


The 





Community Weekly 
Planned for N.Y.C. 


By Jane McMaster 


A NEW WEEKLY Sc community 
service tabloid, scheduled for pub- 
lication Sept. 12, will test whether 
Mrs. Jones’ visit to Pawtucket is 
of interest to her New York 
neighbors. 

Editor - Publisher Edwin R. 
Armstrong of the as-yet-unnamed 
newspaper thinks it may prove 
that people are wrong about New 
York. The most “iced in” ones 
may be the most curious of all 
about who lives around them and 
what goes on in their community. 

Modified Prospectus 

Mr. Armstrong, a_ long-time 
New Yorker and former staffer 
of PM, has used the countryish 
working title of “The New York 
County Advocate” for the pub- 
lication. The title will go, and Mr. 
Armstrong has had to modify his 
“country newspaper” starting idea 
a good bit. 

But his prospectus, as of now, 
still calls for a lot of personals. 
They'll be presented in division 
groupings which follow the P. O. 
Department’s zoning breakdown 
of Manhattan. (Inwood, Washing- 
ton Heights, Gracie Square, Mur- 
ray Hill, etc.) 

The top of the local news (and 
the Tuesday paper will be strictly 
local) will be presented in 
paragraph and review style. “The 
great dailies are doing a mag- 
nificent service but our job is in 
giving a summary and then adding 
something,” says Mr. Armstrong. 
“We want to add some collation 
that is worth having.” 

No Wires or Syndicates 

The paper will eschew wire 
service, syndicated features, “huff 
and feature” of any type, banked 
head and column rule, Mr. Arm- 
strong promises. 

Airy, typographically, 


the paper 
will proceed from 


general news 
to division news. The latter will 
include items of general com- 
munity interest (such as com- 


munity improvements) as well as 
personals. It’s hoped there will 
also be some neighborhood ads 
to decorate the proper pages with. 
The local rate will be under $1 
a line and there will be national 
advertising too. 

Editorials on a center page will 
probably go no farther astray than 
Brooklyn or the Bronx, and the 
op-ed page will have a historical 
flavor. 

Adopting the long neglected 
100’s of clubs, settlement houses, 


and other groups for divisional 
news, the paper plans still an- 
other attachment for its sports 
pages. Sports Editor Casswell 


Adams (formerly with New York 
Herald Tribune and International 


News Service) wif take to his 
typewriter the broad, unreported 


mass of organized amateur sports. 
(One column will dispose of the 
professional sports picture.) 
Will Review Reviews 
The dramatic offerings, on and 
off the screen, will get review-of- 
reviews treatment: a concise state- 
ment of whether a show was liked 
by local reviewers and the public. 


Full entertainment listings (of ~ 


movies, television and radio) are 
promised. 

The newspaper is being started 
with a capital of $75,000 with 
Mr. Armstrong forking over for 
pre-publication expenses $5,000, 
and $5,000 being set aside for a 
reserve fund. He says about a 
dozen investors have pledged 
money and the company will ul- 
timately represent from $2,000 to 
$10,000 from each of them. The 
budget for first year’s publication 
is $130,000. 

With Pentagon Press doing the 
contract printing at 47 Walker 
St.—the editorial offices are on 
another floor—Mr. Armstrong ex- 


pects to manage with a_ small 
staff. It will include at first a 
managing editor; two re-write 


men to pace the paper; three 
porter-writers; a librarian and re- 
search assistants; and about six 
neighborhood correspondents or 
stringers. The Chinatown man is 
already lined up. 

Expect 250,000 

The initial printing Sept. 12 
of 50,000 32-page copies will go 
up soon to the 250,000 the presses 
can take, Mr. Armstrong hopes. 
Distribution to 3,000 newsstands 
—including some in the suburbs 
—is planned. 

The paper will be as divorced 
from politics as possible, says Mr. 
Armstrong, who is former editor 
of the Hobbs (N. M.) News-Sun 
and former public relations repre- 
sentative for the Displaced Per- 
sons’ cause. 


Te- 


He injects a word of cheer for 
people who like the anonymity 
of a big city: “Some commun- 
ities may not like personal news. 
Some may prefer insulation. If 
sO, we're not interested in dis- 
turbing their ivory tower condi- 


tion.” 

But his own appraisal of per 
sonal news is: “If anything will 
ever soften and humanize this 


city, that will do it.” 


ig 

Seek New Trial 

PHILADELPHIA — William F. 
Quinlan, attorney for Frederick S. 
Fox, editor of the Norristown 
(Pa.) Times Herald, has filed a 
motion for a new trial in the tax 
evasion case. Mr. Fox was found 
guilty June 19. (E&P, June 24, 


page 14.) 
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MRS. O’‘DWYER MEETS FASHION EDITORS 


Mrs. William O’Dwyer. wife of New York’s mayor, at Gracie Man- 
sion July 10, received fashion editors from all parts of the country 
who are guests of the New York Dress Institute seeing the Fall 


fashions. 


Mrs. O’Dwyer, right, is shown with a few of the 150 mem- 


bers of the fashion press who were in New York this week. L. to r., 
Mary Morgan, Essex Broadcasting Station, Detroit; Kay Van Epps, 


Albany News; 
Laughton, 


Alice Connolly, Bridgeport Post; 
Portland Oregon Journal; 


Catherine Carter 
Helen Humphrey, WHCU, 


Ithaca, New York; Rose Kahn, New Orleans States; and Ruth Quint, 
New Haven Register. 





Oklahoman, 
Times Plan 
Big Expansion 


OKLAHOMA City, Okla.—The 
largest expansion project of the 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. since 
construction of a new mechanical 
plant 20 years ago was indicated 
in the recent signing of expansion 
contracts of $1,700,000. 

A total of $1,250,000 will go 
into 12 new Goss Headliner press 
units and other mechanical equip- 
ment for the Daily Oklahoman 
and Times. Installation will begin 
next summer. 

The new presses will be able to 
print a 64-page paper, including 
16 color pages, at a normal rate 
of 60,000 an hour. The stepped- 
up rate will be 120,000 copies of 
a 96-page paper per hour. An 
additional 12 inches of space will 
be available on each page as the 
new presses provide for a page 
depth of 21 inches compared 
to the present 20. 

Eight units of the 25,000-per- 
hour press now in operation will 
be kept in use as a color press for 
printing Sunday comics. 

Work was to begin July 10 on 
another phase of the project— 
construction of a new studio and 
office building for radio station 
WKY and WKY-TV. The new 
brick, concrete and steel building 
is expected to be completed 
March 1, 1951. 





Bisco Elected 

The election of Jack Bisco as a 
director of the United Press was 
announced Thursday by Hugh 
Baillie, president. Mr. Bisco is 
vicepresident and general business 
manager of U.P. 


Calif. Daily 
Suspends; 
Costs Blamed 


BAKERSFIELD, Calif—The Bak- 
ersfield Press, morning, suspended 
publication July 7, and found 
costs continued even with the 
closing of its doors. The Cali- 
fornian, evening, continues in the 
field. 

Severance payments to 17 edi- 
torial employes totalled between 
$3,400 and $3,500 for the morn- 
ing newspaper which entered the 
daily field Feb. 6, 1949, Eprror 
& PUBLISHER was told. 

“We might have continued for 
a few more weeks if we had not 
had this growing liability to con- 
sider,” Dan Sill, brother of Pub- 
lisher Hugh Sill, commented. He 
said he had heard the severance 
payments on the recently-closed 
San Diego Journal had totalled 
$90,000. 

A Heavy Burden 

Severance costs were in addition 
to pro-rata vacation allotments to 
employes which he did not mind, 
Mr. Sill added. He said it had 
cost $400 to fire an editorial em- 
ploye not long ago, and termed 
severance pay a heavy burden on 
newly-established papers. 

Inability to match revenues 
with costs despite new financing 
obtained six months ago caused 
the suspension, Mr. Sill reported. 
Circulation in excess of 15,000 
had been maintained for months. 

The Press became a morning 
and Sunday paper 17 months ago 
after six months as a weekly, and 
soon attained 9,297 circulation. 

The Sunday edition was dropped 
six months ago and publication 
continued on a 5-day basis. 
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: Barry Chalks Up ‘39’ 
With Knight Papers 
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By George A. Brandenburg 


THIRTEEN has always been John 
H. Barry’s “lucky” number. This 
week, three 13’s symbolized his 
39th anniversary with the Knight 
Newspapers, dating back to July 
13, 1911. 

As general manager of the 
Knight Newspapers, Mr. Barry 
deserves much of the credit for 
the financial success of the four 
papers. He is generally considered 
to be one of the most capable ex- 
ecutives in the newspaper busi- 
ness. His motto is: “The least su- 
pervision is the best supervision.” 

Hired By Elder Knight 

Hired by the late Charles Lan- 
don Knight, publisher of the 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal, Jack 
Barry has continued with the or- 
ganization that now includes four 
outstanding newspapers under the 
elder Knight’s son, John S. Knight, 
president and publisher. 

Mr. Barry has remained in- 
tensely loyal to Jack Knight, who 
took over the Beacon Journal in 
1933 and has since added the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press and Chicago 
Daily News to the Knight group. 
Mr. Knight and his associates have 
rather unorthodox views on news- 
paper chains. They insist upon 
individual independence for each 
of their papers. 

Leaving the editorial direction 
of the papers in the capable hands 
of Jack Knight, Mr. Barry has 
concentrated on the financial oper- 
ations of the Knight Newspapers. 
When Mr. Knight bought the De- 
troit Free Press for a_ reported 
$100,000 down, and in three years 
had paid off the entire purchase 
price of over $3,000,000, much 
of the credit went to Mr. Barry. 
Similarly, Mr. Knight purchased 
the Chicago Daily News in 1944 
for upwards of $13,000,000 and 
by the end of this year the Knight 
organization will have reduced 
the indebtedness to approximately 
342 million. 

Seeks Careful 

Jack Barry works wonders by 
careful economies that do not in- 
clude firings. The story is told that 
soon after Mr. Knight bought the 
Free Press, a page ad appeared 
in the paper offering books with 
unsavory titles. Mr. Knight re- 
pudiated the ad in an editorial and 
he demanded the resignation of 
the man responsible for soliciting 
the ad. Mr. Barry, while unwilling 
to defend the ad, did defend the 
offending salesman. 


PUBLISHER 


Economies 
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Mr. Barry, a vigorous, well- 
groomed executive that belies his 
70-odd years of age, has a keen 
mind that enables him to keep 
his fingers on the pulse of all 
four papers through monthly oper- 
ating statements and _ periodic 
visits to each of the properties. 

He possesses the knack of al- 
Ways appearing calm and unhur- 
ried in his dealings with business 


John H. Barry 


associates. He accomplishes his 
work without confusion. Strangely 
enough, however, Jack Barry ad- 
mits he is “a clock watcher.” Em- 
ployes who seek to impress him 
by staying after hours are wasting 
their time. When five o'clock 
comes, Mr. Barry goes home. 
Enjoys Helping Others 
“The man who says that he 
does not limit his business to his 
working hours does not generally 
devote his efforts whole-heartedly 
to his business when he should,” 
explained Mr. Barry. 


Early in life, he developed a 
philosophy that has kept him 
young: “Forget self by helping 


others.” When he was still in his 
early teens, his mother died and 
his father became an_ invalid, 
throwing full responsibility to 
young Jack for the care of his 
three younger sisters. 

John Barry was born in the 
little town of New Milford, Pa., 
and when he was five years old 


his parents moved to Great Bend, 
Pa., where Jack spent his boy- 
hood. 


He became a school teacher at 
Great Bend, studying on the side 
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to fit himself for greater responsi- 
bilities. He set out to get a sound 
business education, later graduat- 
ing from the Eastman School of 
Business at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Worked For Col. Hasbrook 
As a newspaper executive, Mr. 
Barry today attributes much of his 
later success to the fact that he 
became associated early in his 
business career with the late Col. 


“Charles M. Hasbrook, newspaper 


consultant. Known as a “news- 
paper doctor,” Colonel Hasbrook 
put “ailing” newspapers on their 
feet. Mr. Barry served as his sec- 
retary. 

While working for Colonel Has- 
brook, Mr. Barry went to Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., in 1904. For 
seven years, he was office man- 
ager of the Binghamton Press. 
Working for the paper was a 
sturdy, black-haired young man 
by the name of Frank Tripp, later 
destined to become general man- 
ager of the Gannett Newspapers. 
Mr. Barry remembers young Tripp 
as a news correspondent. 

It was in Binghamton, also, that 
friendship sprang up between Jack 
Barry and Horace S. Seymour. 
They worked together on the Press 
and went to Akron together in 
1911—Mr. Barry as business man- 
ager and Mr. Seymour as circula- 
tion manager of the Beacon 
Journal. 

Devoted to the Knights 

Mr. Barry was a great admirer 
of the late Charles L. Knight, 
noted for his brilliant editorials. 
“To me, Mr. Knight was the ideal 
newspaper publisher,” said Mr. 
Barry. “It was an honor and a 
privilege to have been associated 
with him.” 

Mr. Barry has shown the same 
devotion to John and James 
Knight, the latter in charge of the 
Miami Herald, famed for its clas- 
sified advertising leadership. Like- 
wise, Mr. Barry takes great pride 
in the men he has trained as news- 
paper executives, both in the 
Knight organization and elsewhere. 

Praised by Knight 

“In my judgment, Jack Barry 
is without a peer in the problems 
of newspaper management,” John 


S. Knight told Eprror & Pur- 
LISHER, 

“It has been my good fortune 
to have been initiated into the 


mysteries of newspaper publishing 
by two of journalism’s ‘greats,’ 
my brilliant and courageous 
father, the late C. L. Knight, and 
John H. Barry, his trusted and ca- 
pable associate. What little I may 





14 Nationalities at 
News Conference 


SAN FraANncisco—Here for a 
day, representatives of 14 nations 
visited the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and sat in on that newspaper’s 
afternoon news conference. 

The visitors were on a 60-day 
national tour studying American 
methods of mass communication, 
audio-visual education and motion 
picture production. The U. S. In- 
formation and Exchange Service 
conducted the tour. 





know about newspapers, I owe to 
them. Their teachings and basic 
principles have been my enduring 
textbook. 

“Jack Barry is a sincere, de- 
voted and compassionate friend, 
whose deep appreciation of the 
humanities has ever been an in- 
spiration to his fellow-workers and 
executives. 

“In large part, the success of 
Knight Newspapers can be attrib- 
uted to Jack Barry’s unwavering 
faith and boundless optimism. No 
friend has been as true, no coun- 
sellor as wise, no colleague as 
able.” 

There is another side to Jack 
Barry that not all his newspaper 
friends may know. In his home- 
town of Akron, he is loved for 
his interest in music. 

Home a Music Center 

The Barry home has been a 
music center for years. His daugh- 
ter, Jane, is an accomplished 
harpist. She is a graduate of Sarah 
Lawrence College. Mr. Barry’s 
son, John K., 25, is a graduate of 
Princeton University and is a 
senior in law school at North- 
western University. 

The piano and electric organ 
are a part of the Barry household, 
where the recreation room is the 
place for lighter music. Here, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barry and their friends 
enjoy dancing to music of phono- 
graph recordings. Another phono- 
graph in the living room is used 
for playing classical recordings. 

Mr. Barry has served as man- 
ager of the Akron Civic Opera 
Guild. He is head of the com- 
mittee to administer the Knight 
Memorial Education Fund, estab- 
lished in 1940 by John Knight as 
a memorial to his father. Mr. 
Barry passes upon the applicants 
for financial aid. Not only music 
students, but those studying busi- 
ness, science and _ professional 
courses have been aided by the 
fund. 

Jack Barry is a warmhearted 
individual, who over the years has 
literally lived his philosophy: “The 
best way to keep young is to for- 
get yourself and to help others.” 

As general manager of the 
Knight papers, he is a capable di- 
rector of budgets, an astute stu- 
dent of profit and loss statements; 
a newspaperman who has the re- 
spect and admiration of his as- 
sociates, and the envy of his com- 
petitors. 








NLRB Orders 
Enforcement, 
ITU Again Balks 


WASHINGTON — For the second 
time in five months, the National 
Labor Relations Board on July 
ordered general counsel Robert 
N. Denham to proceed with en- 
forcement of its findings against 
the International Typographical 
Union. 

Although the action was taken 
within a matter of hours after 
Cranston Williams, general man- 
ager of the American Newspaper 


Publishers Association, issued a 
bulletin charging NLRB with 
stalling on enforcement of the 


law. An NLRB spokesman said 
there was “no connection” in the 
coincidence. 
Reams of Testimony 
Two 


NLRB attorneys, now 
having waded through some 15,- 


000 pages of testimony and 225 
exhibits since the board found 
against ITU last fall, are now re- 
ported ready to prepare briefs 
which the board will use in an 
effort to seek an enforcement writ 
in the fall term of a Federal cir- 
cuit court. 

NLRB orders are not self- 
enforceable but may be supported 
by court orders and contempt 
action. Publishers have com- 
plained that the board has been 
moving too slowly in the news- 
paper cases. 

The cases involve the Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16, and 
the Baltimore Typographical 
Union No. 12, complaints against 
which were lodged by the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, the ANPA, and the Balti 
more Graphic Arts League. ITU 
was connected with the locals in 
the complaints as allegedly coerc- 
ing the granting of a closed shop. 

After the publishers association 
demanded that NLRB take action 
last March, the ITU offered for- 


mal compliance immediately on 
the condition that NLRB would 
withhold court action. 
‘One-Sided’ Investigation 
This week ITU again asked 
the NLRB to withdraw its instruc- 
tions to Mr. Denham to seek 


court enforcement saying that al- 
though the union had made 
peated offers to comply the 
board’s agents had made a “one- 
sided” investigation and had not 


Te- 


consulted the union. 
Informal, out-of-court arrange 
ments, said ITU atiorneys, “have 


in the past been approved by the 
board as a matter of course. It 
will achieve for the board every- 
thing which could be achieved by 
full enforcement of those orders 
at no expense to the government. 
To date, however, both the gen- 


eral counsel and the board have 
steadily avoided even discussing 
these matters with us. It is un- 


precedented in the annals of the 
board that it has refused even to 
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allow discussion of the question of 
compliance.” 

The union lawyers said a board 
refusal to withdraw its enforce- 
ment instructions “would, be arbi- 
trary in the extreme, would ap- 
ply to our clients a rule never 
before applied to any respondent 
involved in a board proceeding 
and would be merely vindicative 
and unitive.” 


ITU Revokes 
Charter Over 
Jurisdiction 


Fort SmituH, Ark.—An agree- 
ment was signed May 9 by the 
Fort Smith Southwest Amer- 
ican and Times-Record with Typo- 
graphical Union 249 covering the 
year beginning June 1, 1950, which 
continued the then present work- 
ing conditions and did not relin- 
quish jurisdiction over Teletype 
tape cutters or include a clause 
giving the union jurisdiction over 
any news processes that might be 
installed. 

On June 26, the ITU executive 
council advised the local member- 
ship that its charter had been re- 
voked. The members have been 
advised that they would receive 
travel cards. 

The publisher was advised un- 
der date of July 6 by Woodruff 
Randolph that the local charter 


had been revoked because the of- 


ficers of the now _ non-existent 
local had signed an illegal con- 
tract. 

As of July 13. the members 


of the union are still working al- 
though there are signs of some de- 
fections to other locations pending 
the arrival of Publisher Donald 
W. Reynolds who has been out of 
the city since before the local re- 
ceived notice of charter revoca- 
tion. 

Local ITU membership _ has 
been advised that it is now with- 
out authority 


to negotiate any 
agreement but can _ presumably 
make an effort as individuals to 
have the signed agreement de- 


stroyed in the hope that the in- 
ternational body might authorize 


or conduct negotiations for ob- 
taining an agreement acceptable 
to them. 

ee 


Pressmen Form 
Midwest Unit 


CuicaGo — Midwest Conference 
of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union, was or- 
ganized here July 9 with the elec- 
tion of Raymond Bohlig of Min- 
neapolis as president. 

The conference represents 25,- 
009 


union members in 11 states 
and two Canadian provinces. 
Other officers include Carl S. 
Hood, Chicago, ' secretary-treas- 
urer; Charles Graham, Des 


Moines, vicepresident; Gilbert 
Niesen, Racine, recording secre- 
tary; and Frank White, Indianap- 
olis, sergeant-at arms. 





Mills Named As 
U.S. Mediation Aide 


WASHINGTON—Appointment of 
Clyde M. Mills, former ITU offi- 


ciel. as assistant director of the 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service was announced here 
July 7 by Director Cyrus M. 
Ching. Mr. Mills, who will have 
primary responsibility for the 


mediation of nationally significant 
labor-management disputes, served 
for a short time as Labor Rela- 
tions Director for the Graphic 
Arts Association. 

Since joining the mediation 
service eight years ago, Mills 
has served variously as commis- 
sioner, district representative and 
most recently as special assistant 
to the director. He also served 
with the wage and hour division 
of the Department of Labor and 
a short time during World War II 
with the National War Labor 
Board. 


N. Y. Strike Holds Up 
Other Negotiations 





SAN Francisco—Decision of 
the guild’s national convention 
against signing contracts with 


Scripps-Howard newspapers pend- 
ing settlement of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun strike is 
interpreted here to apply also to 
multiple-contracts. which include 
other than Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. 

Edward Murphy, president of 
the guild which is negotiating here 
with five San Francisco and Oak- 
land newspapers, said he did not 
expect an agreement until the New 
York dispute is ended. He is chief 
photographer of the Scripps-How- 
ard San Francisco News. 

Harvey Wing, San Francisco 
News reporter and local represen- 
tative on the Scripps-Howard ne- 
gotiating committee at the conven 
tion, wired the decision during the 
convention negotiations. 

Negotiations on a_ contract 
opened on wages last January have 
been in progress here for months. 


N. Y. Guild Strike 
In Second Month 


The Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service called another 
meeting for July 17 to try to end 
the strike of . the Newspaper 
Guild of New York against the 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, which is now in its second 
month. The  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper was last published on 
June 12. 

Approximately 1,000 AFL and 
independent printing trades union 
members continued to refuse to 
pass the picket lines of the 500 
striking CIO Guildsmen. Guild 
members at Time and Life 
gan picketing this week the en- 
trance of 230 Park Avenue, where 
Roy W. Howard, editor and pres- 
ident of the struck newspaper, and 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers gen- 
eral management, have offices. 


be- 


Court Declares 
Guildsman Can 
Sue Employer 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. Court 
of Appeals ruled July 12 that a 
member of the American News-} 
paper Guild can individually sue f 
the newspaper that employs him 
or her. 

The decision was made in the 
case of Miss Tina Marranzano, 
who sued the Washington Times- 
Herald to recover $10,000 dam- 
ages, alleging she had been fired | 
as a reporter without good and 
sufficient cause. 

Her suit was dismissed in dis- | 
trict court on the grounds that an 
individual guild member could 
not sue and that the terms of the 
Times-Herald guild contract did} 
not restrict the newspaper’s right | 
to fire employes. 

The Court of Appeals held | 
that under the terms of the Times- 
Herald contract, employes can be 
fired only for “good and sufficient 
cause.” , 

The Court of Appeals did rule, 
however, that Miss 
suit did not state a cause of ac- | 
tion, and should have been dis- | 
missed for that reason. 





She did not spell out her com- } 


plaint that she had been wrong- 


Marranzano’s | 


fully discharged without good | 
and sufficient cause, the court | 
said. 

“Ordinarily a correct decision 


of a trial court should be affirmed 
even though based on an _ incor- 
rect ground,” Judge Wilbur K. 
Miller wrote in the unanimous 
opinion. 

“The ends of justice would be 
better served in this case, we 
think, by remanding it so that 
appellant may be afforded an op- 
portunity to amend her-complaint. 
If she does not do so, the motion 
to dismiss should again be grant- 
ed. 


Guild Gets First 


Waukegan Contract 

WAUKEGAN, Ill—The Chicago 
Newspaper Guild has signed its 
first contract with the Waukegan 
News-Sun, covering editorial em- 
ployes and setting weekly mini- 
mums ranging from $50 for begin- 
ners in key editorial classifications 
to $82 after five years. 

The contract establishes the 
five-day week; checkoff;  three- 
week vacations after 10 years; six 
holidays with overtime pay for 
holiday work; 26 weeks severance 
pay at the rate of one week per 
six months; 9 cents mileage rate 
for employes using cars, and a 
guarantee that employes are not 
required to cross picket lines in 
case of a strike at their newspa- 
per plant. 

Chandler Forman, Chicago Sun- 
Times, American Newspaper 
Guild vicepresident, was chief ne- 
gotiator for the guild. 
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Newspapers Find Food 


Food Editors’ List Increases 
From 240 to 561 in One Year 


By Ray Erwin 


Foop, foremost in family eco- 
nomics and in individual interest 
for generations, rapidly is assum- 
ing important status in the news 
columns of the nation’s news- 
papers. 

Hundreds of newspapers, which 
in the past have paid scant atten- 
tion to the subject. are realizing 
the reader interest and the adver- 
tising revenue possibilities of food 
and are appointing qualified edi- 


tors to turn out readable food 
pages. 
Food Data 

The Chicago Chapter of the 
American Association of News- 
paper Representatives has com- 
piled a 1950 list of 561 of the 
nation’s newspaper food editors, 


representing a substantial increase 
over last year’s listing of 240 food 
editors, according to J. H. Sawyer, 
Jr., chairman of the Food Editors 
Committee of the Chicago Chap- 
ter. 

The recent publication by the 
American Press Institute, Colum- 
bia University, of “Food In News- 
papers,” by Garrett D. Byrnes, 
Sunday editor of the Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal (E&P, June 10, 
p. 32) helped point up the value 
and variety of the subject for 
news treatment. 

The 1950 Newspaper Food Edi- 
tors Conference, scheduled for 
Oct. 9-13 at the Wardorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, probably 


will give impetus to the move- 
ment for more and better food 
news. 


Meet Mr. Smith 

Conrad Frederick Smith, a big, 
bluff Southerner, knows and likes 
both newspapers and good food 
and he has served both causes 
with distinction. Now Eastern 
manager of the Poultry and Egg 
National Board with headquar- 
ters in New York City, he is in 
constant personal and correspond- 
ence contact with the nation’s 
food editors. 

Formerly, he was reporter and 
copyreader for the Nashville 





Royal Music Critic 

London King George’s 
nephew, the Earl of Harwood, 
this week became music critic 
for the “London Daily Mail.” 
Lord Rothermere’s morning 
Paper announced that the 27- 
year-old peer will write a 
music column twice a month. 
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(Tenn.) Tennessean in his native 


state, the Gastonia (N. C.) Ga- 
zette and the Charlotte (N. C.) 


Observer and was editor and gen- 
eral manager of the Athens (Ga.) 
Daily Times and later was with 
an advertising agency. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that in the 
last few months, the Associated 
Press has assigned Jack Ryan in 
the New York headquarters to 
write a weekly summary of food 
news for national distribution. A 
checkup showed the material is 
widely used, sometimes on front 
pages. He added that the United 
Press frequently carries food news. 

“Let’s presume that newspapers 
are primarily for the dissemina- 
tion of news—advertising was left 
out in the war,” said Mr. Smith. 
“What is news? It is, obviously, 
what people are interested in and 
concerned about. 

“Of course, newspapers long 
operated on the theory that only 
the strange, unusual and freakish 


was news,” he continued. “If 
what people are interested in is 
news, let’s consider what easily 
is among the first two or three 
topics of prime interest to the 
average person—to the average 
family. 


Food Is First 


“Is it war, politics, sports, ra- 


dio, movies?” questioned Mr. 
Smith. “No, I believe thot food 
ranks in first place or close to 


first. The proof lies in your own 
family. The homemaker—I pre- 
fer this term to housewife—must 
plan and prepare two or three 
meals a dav. Food prices, family 
likes and dislikes, diets. seasonal 
foods, recipes, favorite dishes, all 
of these are matters for intimate 
family discussion. 

“Remember, this goes on all 
through the year, daily. continu- 
ously. The only exception I can 
think of is an aged millionaire 
who doesn’t eat much and whose 
food is bought, planned, prepared 
and served by servants. A large 
part of the average family budget 
goes for food. 

“Is there any reason, then, why 
newspapers should not print more 
news about food, its prices— 
which probably are most fluctuat- 
ing of all commodities—its avail- 
ability, new time-saving manufac- 
tured products, money-saving and 
time-saving recipes and some of 
the tradition and glamor and gen- 
eral all-around goodness of food?” 

Mr. Smith’s mouth appeared to 
be watering as he waxed eloquent 
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on his 


Profitable News Subject 
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favorite 
and newspapers. 

“Any newspaperman will admit 
quickly that news of food has 
long been subservient to all other 
news and in many instances prac- 
tically ignored,” he continued. 
“For many years, newspapers have 
been diligent in carrying play-by- 
play accounts of baseball and 
football games and _ stitch-by- 
stitch accounts of wedding gowns 
and all the ringing platitudes of 
all the luncheon club speeches. 
But rarely did they insert a line 
that fresh vegetables from nearby 
farms were in the neighborhood 
stores at lowest prices in two 
years, that a brand new cake mix 
had been placed on the shelves 
or that eggs had reached their 
lowest prices in five years. 

“Are women interested in read- 
ing about food prices, about new 
arrivals of fruits and vegetables, 
about plentiful supplies of meat, 
about a prize-winning recipe that 
turns a second-grade cut of beef 
into a delicious and filling main 
dish for a hungry family of seven? 
There is no answer but ‘yes’ to 
that question.” 

War Created Interest 

dramatic increase in 
news interest was attributed by 
Mr. Smith to the war, when ra- 
tioning, high prices and scarcity 
projected food news onto front 
pages for the first time. The years 
since the war have brought new 
attention to the vitamin content 
of food, its health-building and 
nutritional values and to new 
manufactured foods cutting down 
the time and cost of preparation. 
Quick-frozen, pre-packaged fruits, 
vegetables and meats and pre- 
pared mixes have become as big 
news to the burdened homemaker 
as sports and political news is to 
her husband. 

“There is no newspaper, how- 
ever small, that could not assign 
someone on the staff to write at 
least a weekly roundup of food 
news to place on the market pages 
on Thursday or Friday or in the 
general news,” advised Mr. Smith. 
“Many papers mention chain and 
individual stores by name. Others 
leave out the names but mention 
average price ranges in both 
groups. Papers having large mar- 
ket sections have the opportunity 
to build them up even more by 
running both = staff-written and 
syndicated food stories, recipes 
and pictures.” 

In this connection, he pointed 
out that every large syndicate 
has food editors who write timely 
and informative news about food. 

Consumer Education 

Consumer education agencies 

such as the Poultry and Egg Na- 


subjects—food 


The 


food 





C. F. Smith, left, sampling some 

of that stuff he likes to talk about 

and which is getting more and 
more space in newspapers. 


tional Board, the Meat Institute, 
American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion, National Coffee Association, 
Tea Council, International Apple 
Association, United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association and 
dozens of others send newspaper 
food editors latest methods and 
recipes. 

Mr. Smith cited the case of a 
large afternoon daily which re- 
cently started using many col- 
umns of food news and pictures 
because its rival appointed a food 
editor and began making its food 
pages works of art. However, the 
first paper still does not have a 
food editor and entrusts the job 
of making up eight to 12 food 
pages to a copyreader, who admits 
he knows nothing about the sub- 
ject and cares even less. 

“Can anyone imagine a news- 
paper hiring a cub sports reporter 
who knew or cared nothing about 
sports or a woman’s page editor 
who was not interested in fashions 
or parties?” he demanded. 

Mr. Smith said one of the 
largest afternoon dailies in Penn- 
sylvania formerly had no weekly 
food advertising section and ran 
only an occasional food ad. 

Food Section Built 

An imaginative copydesk man, 
seeing all the syndicated food 
news thrown away, started run- 
ning some of it and finally ar- 
ranged a weekly page. Two or 
three food advertisers commented 
to the advertising manager of the 
newspaper about the food news 
and took new space or increased 
space. From that small start has 
grown a food section that now 
runs from six to 10 pages week- 
ly. The copydesk man is now 
doubly sure that handling food 
news pays off handsomely. 

Mr. Smith summed up: 

“There is a rising tide of in- 
terest in. food news and many 
newspapers are building both 
reader-interest and  advertising- 
revenue by offering the Amer- 
ican family news about its prime 
interest—food.” 
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Hardware Dealers Vote Athletic Field 
Newspaper Ads Tops 


HARDWARE dealers spend more 
money on newspaper space than 
for any other media, according to 
a national survey by Hardware 
Age, trade fortnightly. 

About 600 dealers in 48 states 
told Hardware Age where they ad- 
vertised, how often, what they 
spent, and what was wrong with 
the advertising picture right now. 

Newspapers are used by 95.8%, 
Rudolph S. Wild, associate editor 
of the trade paper, reported in 
this Thursday’s issue. But how 
they used the medium _ varied 
widely. 

Weekly ads appeared over the 
names of 74% of the dealers. 
“They told us,” Mr. Wild said, 
“this was chiefly because many of 
them did business in communities 
where only one newspaper, a 
weekly, was available.” 

Another 9.7% used newspapers 
on a daily basis. Monthly use of 
space was reported by 10.8% 
Dealers who buy space on a semi- 
weekly, tri-weekly, bi-monthly ba- 
sis accounted for 5.5%. 

Papers for Continuity 

Despite the relatively small per- 


centages, newspaper advertising 
continuity fared better than that 
in direct mail—the runner-up 


among media. Direct mail was re- 
ported used by 74.1% of the deal- 
ers. About two-thirds of them 
used it on a seasonal basis. An- 
other third filled the mailman’s 
pouch an average of once a 
month. A_ handful, 2.3%, had 
other schedules for direct mail. 

Radio trailed far behind: 36%. 
Almost half the dealers using the 
airwaves bought time every day. 
About 29% took weekly time and 
9% once a month. There were 
another 14% who _ occasionally 
bought a spot. 

Some hardware men were not 
satisfied with just one medium. 
They combined all three or used 
the two they considered best. 
“Strongest appeal,” said Mr. Wild, 
“is the combination of newspaper 
space and direct mail used by 
37.6%. 

The dealers were businesslike 
about their ad budgets. Most of 
them were in line with other fields. 
Here’s Hardware Age’s analysis 
of advertising expenditures in 
terms of percentage of total sales: 

Percentage 
of Sales Spent 
on Advertising 


Percentage 
of Dealers 


LS ee ee Over 3% 
1 Oe 3% 
ON Src ce eet Up to 3% 

BEA wcaiaww cox 2% 
i Se Up to 2% 

<< 2 eee 1% 
See Less than 1% 


But how much of this budget 
went to pay for newspaper space? 
Here’s the answer: 13% spent all 
of it on newspapers, 12% allocat- 
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ed 80% to 95%, 32.6% put out 
55% to 75%, 32.3% assigned 


from a third to a half of their 
budgets to newspapers, and 10.1% 
gave newspapers a quarter of their 
advertising dollars. 

Cooperation Is Urged 

Dealers were moderately dis- 
turbed about the cooperation they 
got from wholesalers and manu- 
facturers in the financing and 
preparation of ad copy. About 3 
out of 10 dealers on the average 
originated all their newspaper ads. 
Of those who didn’t, about two- 
thirds got mats from manufactur- 
ers, 30% got them from whole- 
salers, 3.4% from the dealers’ as- 
sociation, and 8.4% used mats 
supplied by commercial mat serv- 
ices. 

Mats from manufacturers were 
considered most effective by 
37.6%, or about half—percentage- 
wise—of those who used such ma- 
terials. Wholesalers’ mats got the 
vote of 14% for effectiveness. Ads 
originated by the dealers were 
called best by 16.5% and mate- 
rials put out by the association 
were considered tops by 8.3%. 
Commercial mat services earned 
top praise from more than 1%. 

Outspoken dealers had many 
suggestions on improving the pull- 
ing power of ads—as well as how 
to cut the costs to themselves. 
Most of them asked for more 
sharing of cost by the manufac- 
turer. 

“Furnish mats and pay 50% of 
the advertising cost,” said one 
hardware man from Kentucky. 
“This enables increasing one’s ad- 
vertising budget. Several of our 
manufacturer suppliers pay 50% 
of the advertising for their prod- 
ucts.” 

A Kansan urged: “Give us 
more cooperative advertising on 
nationally advertised brands to tie 
us in with such national advertis- 
ing.” 

From South Dakota: “We as 
dealers are dealing with the whole- 
saler, not the manufacturers, yet, 
if we want any advertising mate- 
rial, we are expected to order it 
from the manufacturers.” 

Another thought: “Supply mats 
that have a design which is easily 
adaptable to various uses; such as 
3-column mats that could be cut 
down to one or two columns.” 


Morton Salt Ads 


Cuicaco—Morton Salt Com- 
pany’s third quarter advertising 
includes 687 daily newspaper, na- 
tional magazines and _ outdoor 
boards, stressing the theme that 
salt heightens flavor of vegetables. 
Special promotions are planned 
for the New York and New Eng- 
land areas during August. Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chi- 
cago agency, places the account. 


Named After RWH 


A United Press dispatch July 
5 from Rushsylvania, Ohio, stated 
“the new high school athletic field 
was named today in honor of Roy 
W. Howard, of the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers, who lived here 
as a youth.” The Rev. Elmer 
Rogers of the Church of Christ 
told several thousand Logan 
County residents that Mr. Howard 
was “the most successful citizen 
that ever went out of Rushsyl- 
vania.” 

In New York Mr. Howard’s 
comment, in addition to apprecia- 
tion, was that athletics was one 
of several accomplishments in 
which his standing in the per- 
centage column has “established 
some world record—low.” 





Fla. Governor 
Holds Hearings 
On Gambling 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—Articles by 
reporters of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Morning Tribune on gambling ac- 
tivities in two Florida counties 
have led to a 60-day “probation- 
ary period” for law enforcement 
officers in one county and an 
acquittal in another, after hear- 
ings held by Governor Fuller 
Warren. 

The two hearings, which could 
have led to suspension of the of- 
ficers, were the result of articles 
published in the Tribune, written 
by J. A. Murray and Jim Powell. 
Both reporters testified at the 
hearings and the Tribune was giv- 
en credit, in both cases, for pro- 
ducing the evidence which led to 
the hearings. 

Mr. Powell testified he saw 
dice, roulette and _ stud-poker 
games going wide-open at Fort 
Walton, in Okaloosa County. He 
reported his findings, first, in the 
Tribune. The sheriff and consta- 
ble responsible for law enforce- 
ment in the area were put on 60 
days’ probation by Gov. Warren. 

In the second hearing, dealing 


with slot machines and punch- 
boards in Lake City, Columbia 
County, J. A. Murray, who also 


reported his findings first in the 
Tribune, testified, naming places 
and names. However, a parade 
of local citizens said there were 
no slots in the county and the 
Governor dismissed the hearing, 


ruling against the evidence pre- 
sented by Mr. Murray. 

Also giving testimony in the 
Lake City case was John Kilgore, 
of the Miami (Fla.) Herald. 

s 
Schweppes Ads 

Schweppes Quinine Water is 
being plugged during the hot 
weather in New York through 


advertisements running 3 times a 
week in the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
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Betty Crocker 
Ads Set for Year | 


In 2 More Papers 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—General 
Mills. Inc.. late this week an- 


ae 


AR teem 


nounced the expansion of its ex- | 


perimental Betty Crocker adver- 
tising column, to run 104,000 
lines annually in each of two ad- 
ditional newspapers, thus widen- 
ing a closely-watched test carried 
on in the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 
for nearly 18 months. 

The two new markets were 
chosen from a field of four on 
the basis of where General Mills 
could get active cooperation in 
research. 

The Betty Crocker column has 
been running in the Tribune five 
days a week, 400 lines a day, in 
the form of editorial-type food 
copy. The test began Jan. 17, 
1949, and has continued under 
research conditions ever since, 
taking 104,000 lines a year in 
the Tribune. 

C. S. Samuelson, advertising 
manager of the Grocery Products 
Division of General Mills, told 
Epiror & PUBLISHER that the wid- 
ened campaign will try to learn 
more about what the company 
can get out of newspaper adver- 
tising. The firm will 
extensive research on readership 
ratings and brand preferences. 

E. E. Sylvestre, president of 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., 
of Minneapolis, handles the ac- 
count. 

= 


Small Agencies Need 
More Than 15°, 


Lonc Beacu, Calif.—Advertis- 
ing agencies need more than the 
traditional 15% of ad _ budgets 
in order to do an adequate job, 
John Orr Young told the First 


Advertising Agency Group at 
their annual convention here this 
week. 

Mr. Young, considered to be 


one of the elder statesmen of the 
advertising field, urged executives 
from smaller agencies to pass up 


accounts which did not permit 
them to do a_prestige-building 
job. 

“The average advertising ac- 


count spending $100,000 per year 
through an advertising agency,” 
he said, “would do well to pay a 
service fee in addition to the 
agency's 15% income. In 
other words, 15% is not enough, 
that is if the agency is to do a 
thoroughly modern job of service 
for its client and dontinue to hold 


ihe account.” 
Skimping on service, he noted, 
would stymie an agency in ac- 


quiring a reputation for quality. 

“Don’t be afraid to let a poor 
ball go by,” Mr. Young. said. 

“Unless you pass up the non- 
profitable for the profitable ac- 
counts,” he declared, “you cannot 
hold your clients because you will 
not have the income to buy talent.” 
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STALIN LOOKS LIKE TWO OR THREE OTHER PEOPLE TO 


CARTOONISTS 





THE OLD REFRAIN 











SKID ROW THERE'VE BEEN SOME CHANGES 
Morris, Associated Press Coffman, Fort Worth Star-Telegram Robinson, Indianapolis News 
American League All-Stars and of personnel, adding: “Baseball’s 


350 Sports Writers 
Cover All-Star Game 


CuicaGo—This city was the 
baseball capital of U. S., July 11, 
when more than 350 sports writ- 
ers, radio-televi- 
sion casters and 
news cameramen 
brought the story 
of the 17th an- 
nual All-Star 
game in words 
and pictures to 
the fans who had 
picked the start- 
ing lineups. 

Coverage of 
the mid-summer 
classic which be- 
gan here in 1933 was slightly un- 
der World Series proportions from 
the standpoint of working press. 
Wordage, however, was nearly as 
heavy as the National league beat 
the American league 4 to 3 in a 
14-inning contest, marking the first 
extra inning battle in All-Star his- 
tory. Some 220,000 words were 
filed the day of the game. 


Sixty Western Union wires were 
pressed into service at Comiskey 
Park. These included 42 Morse 
wires and 12 teleprinters. Another 
12 teleprinters took care of copy 
filed by writers at the Palmer 
House, press headquarters. 


Probably the busiest “working” 
press representative was Howard 
Roberts, Chicago Daily News, 
chairman, Chicago chapter, Base- 
ball Writers Association, who was 
in charge of local press arrange- 
ments. He also doubled in brass 
as an official scorer and writer of 
sidelights of the game. 


Working with Mr. Roberts on 
press arrangements were Dave 





Ward 


Rush, Western Union. and George 
Gardner, Olympic games press 
representative. 

Official scorers included Chester 
Smith, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
president of the Baseball Writers 
Association; Irving Vaughn, Chi- 
cago Tribune; James Enright, Chi- 
cago Herald-American, and Mr. 
Roberts. 

Wire Services 

Covering for the wire services 
were Joe Reichler and Jack Hand 
of the Associated Press; Ken Op- 
stein and Gene Roguski for Inter- 
national News Service and Ed 
Sainsbury, assisted by Bill Brink 
and Jim Dailey, for the United 
Press. 

Radio and television were rep- 
resented by Mel Allen and Jim 
Britt, broadcasting for the Mutual 
network; with Jack Brickhouse, 
assisted by Harry Creighton and 
Vincent Lloyd, doing the telecast- 
ing for WGN-TV and WNBQ. 

Local newspapers spread their 
staffers around to cover all phases 
of the contest, from club house to 
playing field, with special em- 
phasis on action pictures. 

The Daily News supplied a spe- 
cial scorecard with copies of the 
paper sold at the ball park. The 
souvenir scorecard featured pic- 
tures, story and boxscore of the 
1933 “Dream Game” played at 
Comiskey Park. The first All-Star 
game was sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Tribune, under the direction 
of Arch Ward, sports editor, who 
figured prominently in this year’s 
pre-game poll and its aftermath, 
since referred to on the sports 
pages as the “Sauer episode.” 

Connie Mack, pilot of the 1933 
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honored guest at this year’s classic, 
marking his 50th year in big league 
baseball, visited his many friends 
in the press box before game 
time. 
Sauer Incident Is News 

Manager Burt Shotton’s decision 
to drop Hank Sauer, Cub out- 
fielder, from the starting lineup 
of the National League club be- 
came more than a local story when 
Commissioner A. B. Chandler 
ruled that Sauer must be included. 


The decision to restore Sauer to 
a starting position came after Arch 
Ward, Chicago Tribune _ sports 
editor, who originated the All- 
Star game and conducted the 1950 
poll in cooperation with nearly 
300 newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, filed a formal complaint. 

Mr. Ward’s complaint was 
cleared through presidents of the 
two leagues and Commissioner 
Chandler, who ruled: “Baseball 
committed itself to play the men 
chosen by the fans.” 

Called Breach of Faith 

The Tribune sports editor pub- 
lished his complaint in his own 
column, stating in part: 

“Shotton, in effect, is telling the 
781,533 who supported Sauer (in 
a national poll that attracted more 
than 3,000,000 votes) they are 
wrong and he is right. He likewise 
is telling newspapers throughout 
the land which gave generously of 
the space and radio stations that 
contributed their time that the 
National League was only fooling, 
after all.” 

Mr. Ward mentioned that Ford 
Frick, National league president, 
has suggested that the voting rules 
be changed in 1951 to permit 
fans to name the entire squads 
of 25 for both leagues. He also 
pointed out that the game lost 
much of its glamour when the 
managers took over the selection 


hierarchy was glad to return the 
contest to the fans in 1947 when 
this bureau volunteered to conduct 
the poll in cooperation with all 
other newspapers and radio sta- 
tions that wished to join. The 
leagues have gone along faithful- 
ly with grandstand managers un- 
til Shotton chose to give them 
the old heave-ho. He and the 
men who supported his decision 
ought to know that American 
sports fans have little heart for 
games in which rules are changed 
while the contest is in progress.” 

In his column on Monday be- 
fore the game, Mr. Ward com- 
mended Commissioner Chandler 
for correcting the error in judg- 
ment, asserting that if he had not, 
the All-Star contest would have 
been “gone forever as the fans’ 
game.” 

Press headquarters were in the 
Palmer House. 


Card Warns Speaker 
Reporter Is There 


Atamoso, Colo.—The Alamoso 
Courier has hit upon a method of 
warning speakers not to talk “off 
the record” when addressing a 
public audience. Whenever a 
speaker appears, he is forewarned 
that anything he says is “on the 
record” if there is a Courier re- 
porter in the audience. 

When a reporter is assigned to 
cover a speech, he first hands the 
speaker a card, which states: “For 
your information, there is a rep- 
resentative of the Daily Courier 
in the audience. Please do not say 
anything ‘off the record,’ or any- 
thing you do not want printed. 
Our policy is that any statement 
said in public to a large gather- 
ing of people, cannot be kept a 
secret. . . . So we can’t refuse to 
print anything newsworthy that 
you say.” 
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Cleveland Press Tells 
All In New Soap Opus 


By Lawrence Farrant 


STRANGE AS IT may seem, soap 
advertising faces a difficult prob- 
lem in the United States—because 
everybody buys soap. 

The difficulty is there are no 
really new markets to be exploit- 
ed. The only way a soap-maker 
can sell more of his own products 
is to take customers away from 
another soap-maker, or make 
people use more and more of the 
stuff. 

Intra-Company War 

And that’s not all. Since the 
end of the war, there has been 
stiff competition between the prod- 
ucts of the same manufacturer. 
All the big soap houses have 
found that detergents, made by 
divisions of the parent company, 
cut into sales of their own brands 
of old-fashioned sudsers. 

To help soap men to understand 
what is happening, the Cleveland 
(O.) Press recently did a job on 
consumer soap buying in Cuya- 
hoga County, Cleveland’s metro- 
politan area. The survey was con- 
ducted for the Press by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research, Cleve- 
land College of Western Reserve 
University. A  500-family con- 
sumer panel was used to record 
buying habits. 

The Press noted that its “An- 
alysis of Soap Buying in Cleve- 
land” should not only help in 
planning advertising, merchandis- 
ing and distribution of soap prod- 
ucts in the Cleveland area but 
also “may point to the answers 
of many marketing problems in 
other cities.” 

Tradition Totters 

The survey exploded several 
long-accepted rules in soap con- 
sumption. Take the assumption 
that a family’s use of soap prod- 
ucts should have a direct rela- 
tion to the number of persons in 
the family. The Press noted some 
“remarkable exceptions.” 

Synthetic detergents, for ex- 
ample, are highest in per-family 
volume among 4-person families, 


tapering off among the larger 
families. And water softeners do 
best in families of five persons. 


But other classifications of soap 
fell into the accepted pattern. 
The Press expressed surprise 
over statistics on consumption an- 
alyzed according to race of the 
head of the family. “While na- 
tive whites account for from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of total 
volume of all classifications,” the 


survey noted, “they have a per- 
family lead only in_ synthetic 
detergents and household and 


paint cleaners.” .« 
Negroes led in per-family use 
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of laundry bars, toilet cakes, 
scouring powders and bleachers. 
Foreign-born led in packaged 
soaps. 

“The most probable answer,” 
the Press said, “is that Negroes 
and foreign-born average larger 
families.” 

Labor Group Buys Most 

Factory and mechanical work- 
ers, accounting for 47.4% of the 
families being studied, took top 
honors in soap purchasing. The 
white collar group was above 
average only in synthetic deter- 
gents and water softeners. 

It’s easy to sell to the labor 
group, the Press indicated, because 
it has good income, contains more 
people, “contacts more dirt, hence 
it needs and buys more soap.” 

Paradoxically, the survey 
showed that people who lived in 
apartments were great for scour- 
ing powder—far ahead of the 
average family living in either 
their own homes or in 2-family 
houses. 

Families living in one or two- 
family houses, the Press said, 
probably have home-laundry ma- 
chines which increase their use of 
all other types of soap products. 

The Press also had an answer 
for the scouring powder paradox. 
Landlords neglect their rented 
dwellings, for one thing, making 
it necessary for the tenant to do 
more cleaning. In addition, rental 
units average considerably older 
than owner-occupied homes. 





High-Livers Use Less 

Among tenants, variations of 
soap buying habits were also un- 
expected. Clevelanders who paid 
the highest rents used the least 
soap per family, except for deter- 
gents and water softeners. Those 
who paid the lowest rents used 
the most laundry soap, the most 
toilet cakes, the most scouring 
powders, detergents and bleaches. 

Such analysis based on rents 
differed from analysis based on 
income. The top group, earning 
over $5,000 a year and amounting 
to 14.8% of the panel, bought 
the smallest amounts of scouring 


powder and bleaches but were 
around average on other soap 
products. Families earning less 


than $2,000, amounting to 11.3% 
of the panel, were below average 
on all types of soap except for 
laundry and toilet use. 

Some of these differences were 
explained by the Press. It noted 
that many families with low in- 
come, under $1,000, were living 
in rented quarters ordinarily oc- 
cupied by upper-income people. 
This would leave such families 


ig 


Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers. 


TROPHY FOR AID 





ING CLASSIFIED 


Harold A. Stretch, center, publisher of the Camden (N. J.) Couricr- 
Post, is awarded the James McGovern trophy of the Association of 


Joseph H. Hopkins, 


right, classified advertising manager of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
makes the presentation, as Herbert W. Tushingham, classified adver- 


tising manager of the Courier-Post, beams approval. 


The award is 


made annually to the newspaper whose classified manager offers the 

greatest contribution to classified advertising and was made to the 

Courier-Post because of the “Let’s Talk Classified” department by 
Mr. Tushingham in Editor & Publisher. 





with little money to pay for soap 
or other necessities, thus sharply 
reducing the average soap buying 
of families in the group living in 
the most expensive places. 

The whole tangle of unexpected 
soap buying habits, as reported by 
the Press, may help merchan- 
disers and advertisers consider- 
ably in their planning. Cleveland, 
the home of Procter & Gamble, 
soap manufacturer which is also 
fifth largest advertiser in news- 
papers, could have found few 
more significant fields to study 
than this. 


Oregon Bill 
Bans Liquor 
If Advertised 


SALEM, Ore.—‘*Name” brands 
of alcoholic beverages would ‘is- 
appear from Oregon if an initia- 
tive ballot measure is approved by 
voters at the November general 
election. 

Completed petitions placing the 
initiative measure on the ballot 
were filed on July 6 with the sec- 
retary of state’s office just 30 
minutes before official deadline 
for such filing. 

The measure would make it il- 


legal to sell liquor promotively 
advertised through newspapers, 
magazines, circulars, posters or 


radio broadcasts. The ban would 
be effective, according to provi- 
sions of the measure, if the bev- 
erages were advertised in national 
publications circulated in Oregon, 
or on radio broadcasts heard by 
listeners in Oregon. 

The only advertising permissible 
under the measure would be the 
simple listing of the trade name 
or brand of the product, the 
name of the manufacturer, the 
price and the place where sold. 
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Combine Radio 
Ads, Listings 
As ‘Paradio’ 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—In its is- 
sue of July 1, the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press introduced a new 
method of publishing radio pro- 
gram _ listings. 

For the past ten years the Press 
has published the coming week’s 
programs in the Saturday issue 
on a standard size, newspaper 
page, surrounded by advertising. 

The new form is known as 
“Paradio The Parade of 
Weekly Radio Events In Booklet 
Form.” While it is still published 
on a standard size page, listings 
and advertisements are so. ar- 
ranged that readers need follow 
three simple instructions: Ist— 
Cut across full width of page on 
dotted line; 2nd—Lay top half 
section over bottom half section; 
3rd—Fold both sections along 
heavy center line. 

The reader then has an eight- 
page booklet about quarter-page 
size with the local TV programs 
on the cover and one day’s pro- 
gram listings on each of the fol- 
lowing seven pages, surrounded 
by paid display advertising. 
copyrighted by 
A. T. Tobey, Binghamton adman. 

James J. Burnett, advertising 
director of the Press states that 
“Paradio” has madé a tremendous 
hit with local advertisers. Ap- 
proximately 50% of the space of 
two standard size pages is used 
for radio listings and the other 
50% is devoted to paid advertis- 
ing space. The advertising is so 
arranged that when the page is 
transformed into a quarter-page 
booklet the advertising appears on 
each page of the booklet. 
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“Paradio” is 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Incisive UN 





Cartoons 


Of Drydenian Satire 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


UNITED NATIONS SKETCHBOOK. A 
Cartoon History of the United Na- 
tions by Aloysius Derso and Emery 
Kelen. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company in association with United 
Nations World. 96 pp. $2.85. 
HERE ARE brilliantly incisive 

cartoons of United Nations men 

and events. They chuckle with 

Falstaffian humor and_ crackle 

with Drydenian satire. In_ this 

critical moment for world gov- 

ernment, they are timely—and il- 

luminating. 

Until the recent mandate of 39 
nations to police the creeping 
aggression of Communist dicta- 
tors, suggests the New York 
Times this week, “there had been 
a creeping paralysis in the United 
Nations.” We had trusted civil- 
ized mediation. 

We had equipped in Korea a 
constabulary army. Deliberately 
we made this adequate for inter- 
nal order only, to avoid any sem- 
blance of provocation. Again, we 
had hoped too much, and done 
too little. All the world had—ex- 
cept the Communists. 

There is light on the news 
therefore in this new book of po- 
litical satire. It is gifted satire on 
the perhaps inevitable optimism, 
rhetoric, and posturing of world 
conference since San Francisco. 
There, in the Opera House in 
1945, the grand opening was pret- 
ty much costumed international 
pageantry. And the sumptuous 
mise en scene, Aloysius Derso 
and Emery Kelen sharply and 
pungently depict. 

They picture the Big Five sing- 
ing arias: Bidault, Molotov, T. V. 
Soong, Eden, and _ Stettinius. 
They were love songs all right, 
for histrionic effect. But some- 
how, the artists show, they were 





all from different operas. And 
the orchestra—Sol Bloom, Van 
Kleffens, Smuts, Halifax, and 
Mrs. Pandit—the orchestra went 
wild. 

In a sketch entitled “La Bo- 
heme,” Vandenberg, the poet, 
meets Mimi, an embroiderer. In 
sotto voce he exclaims. “How 


cold your little hands GroMIMI- 
ko!” The argument of the opera 
is—Who will get the treasure of 
the Rhine? And Molotov, in the 
role of Thundergod, sharpens his 
sickle on an anvil. (Storms 
gather in the background. Off- 
stage are heard claps of thunder.) 
The title? “Rheingold.” 

Derso and Kelen have been 
satirizing power politics since the 
Lausanne Peace Conference of 
1922. Derso draws with his left 
hand, Kelen with his right. They 
work on the same pad. In this 
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“U. N. Sketchbook,” they maraud 
through Lake Success; through 
Flushing Meadows, where appro- 
priately they see world confer- 
ence as a World’s Fair of show- 
manship and “Wheels of For- 
tune.” Then to “Everyman’s U. 
N.,” which watches over human 
life from baby care to opium 
smoking, potato crops, and _illit- 
eracy. Finally, they psychoanal- 
yze U. N.’s efforts at peace, its 
forced suspirations as a debating 
society, and its episode of inter- 
national harmony—laying the cor- 
nerstone for a permanent head- 
quarters. 

In a _ panel entitled “Which 
Twin Has the Toni?”, Vishinsky, 
prosecutor of the Moscow trials, 
matches confusion with Sir Hart- 
ley Shawcross, prosecutor at Nur- 
emberg. Vishinsky has a rumpled 


Toni, the artists conclude; Sir 
Hartley the $15 permanent. 
And there are cartoons on 
“Diplomatic Language,” on Swe- 
den’s “Slalom” around issues of 
Scandinavian Defense and _ the 


North Atlantic Pact, and on the 
China Incident. 

As perhaps inevitable in the 
caricaturing of any “talks” where 
the stakes have been freedom or 
tyranny, the suspicion grows, not 
always justly, that never before 
was so much said by so many 
who did so little. 

Or behind such masks. Re- 
member General Lannes who said 
this of Talleyrand? “If he were 
talking with a foreign ambassa- 
dor, and somebody were to kick 
him in the behind, not one muscle 
of his face would budge.” 

So Derso and Kelen have 
drawn what they believe they 
saw behind diplomatic disguises. 
And they seem to have chosen 
the times when delegates were ex-| 
changing ideals over the top of! 
the magnificent table—and _pass- 
ing cartels underneath. 

These penetrating _— sketches 
should entertain both delegates 
and the public—and make both 
“think it over.” 


Some Aid Reds Naively; 

Names and Groups Listed 

RED CHANNELS. The Report of Com-} 
munist Influence in Radio and Tele-| 
vision. Published by ‘‘Counterattack,” 

55 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

N. Y. 213 pp. $1. 

J. Epcar Hoover’s 1947 testi-| 
mony before Congress is quoted| 
in this book: “the Communist| 
party has departed from depend-| 








ing upon the printed word as its 
propaganda. It has taken to the 
air.” 











The Ellards Sail 


For Venezuela 


Prof. and Mrs. Roscoe Ellard 
sailed July 14 for Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, for a three weeks’ Visit. 
He will confer with Dr. G. Diaz 
Solis, director of the Venezuelan 
School of Journalism at Central 
University, on “the future de- 
velopment of journalism education 
in the Western hemisphere.” 

Prof. Ellard also will conduct 
conferences with publishers, edi- 
tors and reporters regarding a 
book in Spanish on newspaper 
procedures for use by newspaper- 
men in Latin America which he 
expects to write on his return. 

Prof. Ellard is in charge of 
instruction at the Graduate School 
of Journalism at Columbia, and 
is presently in the process of es- 
tablishing an experimental typo- 
graphical and make-up laboratory 
in the school. He has just com- 
pleted a two-week advisory proj- 
ect for the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) 
Daily Journal and the Pottstown 
(N. Y.) Courier-Freeman. 





Quoted also is a 1949 editorial 
from Broadcasting magazine. It 
opens this way: “Where there’s 
Red smoke there’s usually Com- 
munist fire. Therefore efforts to 
gloss over possible Communist in- 
filtration of radio are danger- 
eg 
A purpose of the book, its au- 
thors declare, is to discourage ac- 
tors and artists from naively lend- 
ing their names to Communist 
causes or organizations. Part I 
“states the case.” Part II provides 
an alphabetical index of impor- 
tant persons whose names have 
been used to sponsor groups with 
records the authors believe should 
be called to attention. 

Part III lists the groups with 
official citations concerning them. 
A final listing is of publications 
the authors regard as meriting 
further description than their 
titles supply. 

Some astonishing, thought-pro- 
voking data is here. 





WHAT’S NEW IN BUSINESS 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN 9 


TODAY’S 


BUSINESS MIRROR 


———” 
Sam Dawson 


PROVIDES THE ANSWERS IN 
A DAILY BUSINESS COLUMN 
FEATURE OF 


The Associated Press 
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Griner Heads 
ANPA Mech. 
Committee 








Leslie J. Griner, production 
manager of the Detroit (Mich.) } 
News, was named chairman of | 
the ANPA Me- ' 
chanical Com- ; 
mittee by Presi- ' 
dent Edwin S. } 
Friendly, it was ) 
announced _ this 
week. \ 

Mr. Griner } 
started in the : 
newspaper  busi- 
ness on the | 
ren ug 2 = : 
town (Ohio) ! 
Vindicator in Griner 


1924, and even- 

tually became production man- 
ager which position he resigned 
in 1943. He has been associated 
with the Chicago (Ill.) Sun- 
Times, and Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel, and is now with 
the Detroit News. 

He had previously served on 
the ANPA Mechanical Commit- 
tee, and he succeeds as chairman 
Edwin H. Evers, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

Mr. Evers is mechanical super- 
intendent of that paper. 





COUNTY § 
SIOUX CiTy, IOWA MARKET 


Total farm income of Siouxland, the 
56-county Sioux City, lowa, market 
was $970,000,000 in 1949 according 
to Sales Management's 1950 Survey 
of Buying Power. Sioux City is one 
of the top three cattle and hog mar- 
kets in the nation. It is also an {m- 
portant manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail center Its diversity in 
sources of income from farm, stock- 
yards and factory gives it a basic 
soundness of economy equaled by 
few other sections of the country 


Your sales message cannot 
reach this market by utilizing 
any medium or combination 
of mediums with anything 
like the effectiveness or com- 
pleteness afforded by Sioux 


Mm City’s newspapers. 
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One half of the 
Philadelphia Market 
lives outside the city limits 


uper- 


When you tell your sales story 
in the nation’s third largest 
market—make SURE the vital, 


growing half is included 





in your audience. Schedule 
THE INQUIRER ! 








INQUIRER GIVES INTENSE 
COVERAGE IN THE CITY AS 
ing WELL AS THE SUBURBAN AREA 


The Philadelphia Mnguirer 


NOW IN ITS 17TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF 
TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 








Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 


TED W. LORD, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232;ROBERT R. BECK, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270 ;GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260 
West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfleld 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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Agnes Carr Retires After 
32 Years With Traveler 


By Mary Callahan 


EVER WONDER what a poet is 
really like? Perhaps, like most 
people, you conjure up an image 
of someone ethereal and idealistic 
living a secluded life in a drafty 
garret. This picture, of course, 
fits many poets, but if it is the 
only description for a poet, Agnes 
Carr of the Boston Herald- 
Traveler does not fit the mold. 
On the contrary, she is practical, 
realistic, and kindly. 

Although her chief concern is 
poetry, her interests are wide and 
varied. To look at Miss Carr, with 
her friendly blue eyes and soft 
white hair, you would never guess 
that her career on the newspaper 
has been that of a typical re- 
porter, running the gamut from 
covering gay garden parties to 
grim murders. She retired June 30 
after 32 years with the Traveler. 

First Job in 1912 

Ever since childhood Miss Carr 
had wanted to make a career of 
writing. But how to accomplish 
this was a problem. After gradua- 
tion from St. Charles’ High School 
in Woburn, Mass., she decided to 
apply for work on the Woburn 
Daily Times—and it was no easy 
matter for a young girl to get a 
newspaper job in 1912 But she 
got it, and kept it for five years. 

In October of 1918 she suc- 
ceeded in securing a job as corre- 
spondent on the Boston Traveler, 
after having an application on file 
for three years. 

Now she had really broken into 
the “big time.” It was most un- 
usual for a girl to get on a big 
city paper, but, due to the short- 
age of male reporters caused by 
the war, the editor reluctantly 
hired her, gruffly informing her 
that she was just a “necessary 
evil,” and must compete on an 
equal basis with the men. 

Even before she had started in 
the newspaper business Miss Carr 
had wanted to write poetry. Each 
time she approached the editor 
with one of the many she had 
already written, however, he told 
her there was “no room for poems 
in a daily.”” Only one month after 
her arrival on the Traveler, 
though, she got the opportunity 
she was waiting for. 

First Poem, 1918 

It was Armistice Day, 
and she had been sent out to 
mingle with the crowds milling 
around on Washington Street to 
get the “feeling” of the public 
toward the end of the war, and 
was told to come back with a 
human interest story. As she 


1918, 
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listened to the comments of the 
people watching the parading sol- 
diers, she heard the conversation 
of two mothers—one of whom 
had lost her son, the other of 
whom was rejoicing that her son 
would be returning. 

Miss Carr went back to the 
paper and wrote up the story, but 
the mothers’ conversation re- 
mained in her mind. It inspired 
her to write “The Mother's 
Prayer,’ which expressed the 
thanks of the mother whose son 
was coming back. The beginning 
lines are: 

“Dear 
Thee, 

Thou givest back my son; 

Safe from out of the jaws of 
death, 

The bitter struggle won.” 


God, today I thank 


The next day she timidly placed 
it in the managing editor’s mail- 
box. He didn’t acknowledge that 
he had received it, much less that 
he would publish it; so Miss Carr 


was thrilled when it appeared in | 


the next edition. 

She found that news 
often offered opportunities 
poem ideas. For example, 
going the rounds with a 
taker in search of a human in- 
terest story, she was prompted to 
write one of her rare light verses, 
“Occupation None,” which was the 
reply given by a harassed mother 
of seven small, boisterous children. 

She continued writing poems for 
years after “The Mother’s Prayer,” 
but made no further attempt to 
have them printed, as the city 
editor was definitely not encour- 
aging. Meanwhile, she was cover- 


stories 
for 
after 


ing news stories, and through 
them meeting many types of 
people, all of whom served as 


subject matter for her poems. 
First of Series, 1932 

At last, after she had written 
about 200 poems, she offered them 
to the city editor as a daily fea- 
ture. He was far from enthusiastic. 
His lack of enthusiasm did not 
deter her, however. She showed 
her verses to the managing editor, 
who convinced the skeptical city 
editor that women readers might 
well enjoy them. 

In 1932 began a series of daily 
poems in the Traveler which have 
continued for the last 17 years. 
Since that time Miss Carr has 
written over 5,000 verses, many 
for special occasions, others about 
children, family, home, nature, 
and human interest. 

Miss Carr’s poems are typical of 
her own warm-hearted, sound phi- 





census | 


losophy, and they have encour- 
aged and comforted her countless 
readers through the years. The 
poems are profound, yet are so 
expressed as to be comprehensible 
to all. 

Writing a daily poem for the 
Traveler was only one of her num- 
erous jobs on the staff. Among 
other things, she reviewed movies, 
edited an advice to veterans col- 
umn, and at one time even ad- 
vised the “lovelorn” under the 
name of Faith Rogers. Miss Carr 
smilingly says that she preferred 
to think of this column as a series 
of human interest articles in which 
she helped troubled readers solve 
problems of marriage, home fi- 
nances, and career 

Miss Carr warns that all young 
women may not be so fortunate 
in securing a newspaper job, par- 
ticularly since there is no short- 
age of men reporters at the pres- 
ent. She offers the following sug- 
gestions for the girl who wishes 
to become a newspaper woman: 

“Get all the education you can, 
college if possible; if not, high 
school with secretarial training, 


TO CASH IN ON AKRON’S 






and special English courses. Sec- 
retarial training has been the open 
door to many newspaper jobs.” 

In addition to newspaper work, | 
Miss Carr found time to be on the | 
staff of the University Extension, | 
State of Massachusetts, where her 
course was “Writing for Women.” 
She also lectured at a Boston sec- 
retarial school and gave private 
lessons in poetry writing. She js 
the author of two books of Verse, 
“My Mother’s Garden” and 
“Where Happiness Is.” 

From the University Extension 
course developed a writers’ club 
named in her honor, of which she 
is honorary president. 

. 


NNPA Group to Meet 


The executive committee of Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion As- 
sociation will convene at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, July 27- 
28, to discuss NNPA business and 
to meet with trade press, news- 
paper association and advertising 
agency representatives relative to 
newspaper promotion problems 
and competition. 















million 
dollar 
market! 


ALL YOU NEED IS THE PULLING POWER 







AND THE EXCLUSIVE FAMILY COVERAGE OF THE 


BEACON JOURNAL 


Akron’s ONLY daily and Sunday newspaper 
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Akron Buyers READ LOCAL, THINK LOCAL and BUY LOCAL. 


To secure your share of sales in this rich market 


lace your 


messages in the ONLY newspaper that influences local Akron 


buying 


_arcon DEACON JOURNAL | 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 





Represented Nationally by: Story, Brooks & Finley 
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A lot of “new” ideas are old stuff on this 
continent. Over 300 years ago one of them 
was tried in both the Plymouth and James- 
town colonies. 

Under this particular idea, everything pro- 
duced went into a common storehouse. Then 
it was passed out to all, share and share alike. 


But it didn’t work. Whether a man loafed or 
worked hard, he and his family got the same. 
The incentive wasn’t there. Production fell. 
Food was scarce. Something had to be done. 


So each family was given its own plot of 
land. Every man could raise his own food 
for his own family. He didn’t have to share 
with the shirkers. 


The Result? 


Men like Jonathan did as much work as ten 
men had done before. The colonies grew and 
prospered. The American idea, as we know it, 
began to take form. 

What happened at Plymouth and Jamestown 
happens every time and everywhere that men 
are given the chance to make a profit. 





“See? Jonathan now does the work of ten!” 


Without profit, there would be no such great 
nation as we live in today. No such thriving 
industry, business and agriculture. No such 
well-paying jobs for millions of American 
workers. No world’s highest standard of living. 


Here’s the Secret 


What keeps Americans constantly trying to do 
things better, make things better? What gives 
us better and better automobiles, railroad trains, 
washing machines, radios, television, homes? 


It’s the opportunity to make a profit! 

And what is the thing which, more than any- 
thing else, means good jobs and good living 
for American families? 

It’s our American PROFIT SYSTEM. 


If you doubt this, figure how long your job 
would last with a company which is NOT 
making a profit! 

It has been truly said that the first obligation 
every company owes to its employees is to earn 
a good and steady profit. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 


A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 
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PIPE FOR EVERY USE 


Republic utilizes the most modern methods 
to make steel pipe for water, gas and steam 
lines. . . for oil and water well casing and 
tubing ... for oil, gas and gasoline pipe 


lines . . . for foundation piling. .. and fora 
host of mechanical uses in many industries. 

















Why creatzve 


Cveates more 





ABC Business: Papers build added value for the advertiser 


in the very act of selling paid circulation 


HE MOST important measure of the advertising 
value of a publication is readership—the number 
and quality of people who really read. 

Several specific factors are necessary for the creation 
and development of readership. Some are well known 
and widely recognized. One of these is editorial excel- 
lence. Another is desire-in-advance as manifested by the 
subscriber in a definite order—a subscription backed 
by cash. Allied with these is the intent-to-read — the 
stake a subscriber has in a magazine for which he has 
paid money... 

But there is another powerful factor that creates and 
maintains readership of paid-circulation publications. 
Creative selling of readership 

Paid publications sell subscribers on reading. This is 
developed in the very process of getting the subscription. 

It is the same kind of creative selling that the pro- 
gressive manufacturer employs to sell the constructive 
use of his equipment, supplies, materials .. . It creates 
not merely purchasers but users. 

Glance at the promotional material your own favor- 
ite publications use to maintain your interest and win 
your renewal subscription. Consumer and professional 
magazines alike alert you on coming features or articles 
of special value which you may have missed .. . That 
way, they step up your reading interest, high though 
it may already be, in a publication you like well enough 
to pay good money for. 

That way, too, they gain not merely new subscribers 
but new readers. And it is readers, not addresses, that 
make the only kind of circulation that is worthwhile 
to the advertiser. 


Vital for business papers 


In the business paper field, the creative selling of 
readership is especially important. All types and kinds 


of printed matter are competing for the time of the 
business man. And the business paper, unlike its coun- 
terpart in the general publication field, must offer 
material of solid, practical business value. It cannot 
appeal on a basis of diversion or entertainment. 

Therefore good business papers not only furnish good 
editorial content; they sell people — and keep them 
sold—on looking for it, following it and reading it. 

Creating readers by mail promotion 

All paid publications use mail promotion to attract 
new readers and to remind regular readers of the due 
dates for renewal of their subscriptions. 

A business magazine, of course, can only be success- 
fully sold to the kind of an audience whose job interests 
it really serves. So its promotional material is specifically 
designed to create and maintain reader interest in the 
editorial content of the publication and its ability to 
provide helpful ideas and information. 


And by personal contact 

Many publishers of paid business magazines supple- 
ment their mail promotion with field staffs. Here, again, 
the primary job is to sell intelligent use of the product. 

McGraw-Hill, for example, has 200 full time field 
circulation representatives.* These men are not just 
“subscription salesmen.” They are mature, experienced 
reading counselors with ready access to, and invaluable 
contacts in, the plants and offices where products are 
manufactured and sold. : 

In an average year the men on our field staff make 
1,000,000 personal calls requiring 3,840,000 miles of 


*Subscription sales from field staff operations more 
than cover salesmen’s earnings and expenses, as 
well as list maintenance and other administra- 
tive costs. Refer to ad #6 in our series “Even 
your comptroller can see this $592,000 ‘Peanut’.” 
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readers 






travel. They ferret out and contact the individuals who 
represent the buying influences within the key plants — 
help to keep McGraw-Hill publications abreast of the 
ever changing pattern of buying personnel across the 


° . . 
broad range of the industries we serve. wet 
One of their most important functions is to show, j 
present subscribers as well, as new prospects how to get ~ 


maximum value from their business magazines. They 
help develop reading habits—sell thousands of busy 
men the advantages of doing their business paper read- 
ing at home, for more time and better concentration. 
This work, stimulating good business paper reading 
habits, redounds to the benefit of all business papers 
that can measure up to the readers’ needs. 





Circulation salesmen—yes! But their major objective ConsISTENTLY, over the years, we have devoted a 
is to get the kind of subscribers who have need for the major share of our own advertising appropriations 
publication — subscribers who are likely to become to the promotion of a better understanding of busi- 
regular interested readers. On an average, one in every ness paper advertising in general, and a greater use 

‘ . of business papers of all types. In this series we are 

three sales is a renewal; the other two are new subscribers. E zidoy : ; 
expressing our convictions about circulation meth- 
Constructive selling creates added value ods in the hope that they will help advertisers and 

Creative selling by the publishers of paid magazines their agencies make a more effective appraisal of the 
differs only in the degree to which it is employed All inherent values available in Business Magazines. 


This is No. 10 in the series. We'll be glad to send 


ABC business publications get and maintain paid oust ae ; 
i you copies of the previous messages. 


circulation by selling readership. Selling it construc- 
tively, and consistently. Selling it because their audited 
statements have to show interested, paying subscribers " 
in order to earn advertisers’ preference. And in that ay nreamation 
process — distinctive of paid circulation —they create 

an added advertising value for the investor of dollars 


in publication space. McGraw-Hill Publications 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 

















EVERY McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF, OR IS QUALIFYING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN, THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Sues Network Over 
Giveaway Prize 


WIcuHITA, Kan.—A test of net- 
work giveaway shows loomed here 
this week as James J. Noone, at- 
torney for the plaintiff in a $51,- 
000 suit against the American 
Broadcasting Company told Epr- 
TOR & PUBLISHER he is seriously 
considering filing a complaint 
against the network with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

“We would charge false and 
misleading advertising,” said Mr. 
Noone. “Whether we file or not 
depends entirely on whether such 
a complaint would help or hinder 
our suit in U. S. district court.” 


Winner the Plaintiff 

The attorney referred to the 
$51,000 suit he filed in U. S. dis- 
trict court last week which charged 
the ABC with fraud and breach 
of contract in dealing with 15- 
year old Nancy Jett, Wichita, who 
won the jackpot on the “Kate 
Smith Calls” show last October. 

Mr. Noone said he named Miss 
Smith as a defendant, but the net- 
work will bear the burden of the 
suit. 

The suit alleges the teen-ager 
was promised a merchandise jack- 
pot of $25,000, but has received 
“shopworn, damaged, and inferior 
merchandise” worth only $4,000. 

The attorney said an example 
of the merchandise is a piano, 
which the show advertised, was 
worth $1,000. He charges the 
piano is worth much less and the 
company which manufactured it 
makes no instrument which retails 
at more than $600. 

The Wichita Beacon and Eagle, 
reporting the suit, said appraisers 
for the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue set a value of only $4,000 on 
the merchandise received by the 
girl, for income tax purposes. 

The plaintiff seeks $21,000 as 
the balance of the $25,000 alleged- 
ly promised, plus $25,000 actual 
and $5,000 punitive damages. 

Mrs. Anna L. Jett, Wichita, 
mother of the plaintiff, a minor, 
joined the suit as “next best 
friend.” 

ABC had filed no answer with 
the clerk of the U. S. district 
court here this week. A _ spokes- 
man in New York said the net- 
work is investigating the charges 
and that time is needed to check 
the facts with the various manu- 
facturers involved in the program. 

ABC is a Delaware corporation. 
Its Wichita outlet is radio station 
KFBI. The local station was not 
named in the suit and is not a patt 
of the corporation. 


TV-Radio Show Lists 
TueEspay, August 1 will see the 

start of “TV-Radio Show Service,” 

a trade service being inaugurated 
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to aid both creators of new TV 
and/or radio shows and station- 
agency-packager-producer person- 
nel responsible for handling new 
program ideas. 

The Service will consist of a 
weekly bulletin containing capsule 
condensations of shows ready for 
marketing. The listings will pro- 
vide such essential data as: run- 
ning time; format, basic idea or 
gimmick; size of cast; number of 
sets required; author’s estimate as 
to cost of packaging show; mate- 
rial available—whether a presen- 
tation, outline, one or more scripts, 
etc.; creator’s name, address and 
phone number and his or her 
present or previous professional 
experience, if any. 

A potential purchaser interested 
in a _ listing will contact the 
creator or writer of the show di- 
rect, as the Service will not act as 
agents. 

“TV-Radio Show Service” will 
be operated by its originator, 
Mitchell C. Hodges, in association 
with Lucille Hudiburg, a former 
CBS-TV associate producer. Mr. 
Hodges’ publicity, newspaper, 
magazine and radio writing back- 
ground includes service with such 
firms as McGraw-Hill, Verne 
Burnett, Earle Ferris, John Price 
Jones Co. and Raymond Rich As- 
sociates. 


For Better TV Ads . 

THE BOARD of directors and the 
membership of the Radio-Televi- 
sion Manufacturers Association 
are “fully behind the broad objec- 
tives” of an organized program 
to improve merchandising and ad- 
vertising of television sets, Presi- 
dent Robert C. Sprague assured a 
mass meeting of dealers, distribu- 
tors and TV servicemen in New 
York City recently. The meeting, 
attended by about 1,000 persons, 
was arranged and conducted by 
the Better Business Bureau of 


% — UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERIES * 









CURRENT RELEA 


A splendid _ illus- 
trated series describing 
television’s impact on Amer-'- 
ican life. Taken from detailed 
surveys 


ers and the video industry itself. 


Carefully selected human-interest series by top-flight writers. 


UNITED FEATURES 


of human behavior ex- 
perts, researchers, educational lead- 


New York. The local BBB an- 
nounced a two-point program de- 
signed to improve merchandising 
practices of the television industry. 

The set manufacturers within 
RTMA have established a special 
committee, headed by William L. 
Dunn, of the Belmont Division of 
Raytheon Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, which for several months has 
been studying the problem and de- 
veloping standards for television 
receiver advertising, Mr. Sprague 
said. 


TV Ad Pointers 

Tue Broapcast Advertising Bu- 
reau’s new publication, “Produc- 
tion Pointers—for More Effective 
Television Commercials,” has just 
rolled off the presses and is now 
enroute to member stations 
throughout the country, as well as 
to agencies, advertisers, schools, 
and colleges which have made ad- 
vance purchases of this compila- 
tion of TV commercial production 
experience. 

Specific information for adver- 
tisers in 22 different categories are 
included in the initial release of 
this continuing service. In addi- 
tion, illustrated details are pro- 
vided for 18 “general effects” de- 
signed to be of help to advertisers 
of all kinds, as well as a section 
devoted to graphic art and some 
miscellaneous material. 

Reports the Know-How 

In an introduction to the publi-- 
cation, BAB Director Maurice B. 
Mitchell describes it as an effort 
to organize the commercial pro- | 
duction know-how’ which the 
television industry is accumulating 
with astonishing speed and assem- 
ble it in usable form for the sales- 
man to use in his day-to-day ac- 
tivities. | 

Material for the current release | 
was furnished by two members of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
television staff, working in direct | 
collaboration with the Broadcast | 
Advertising Bureau: Richard L. 
Linkroum and John A. De Mott. | 


News by Pigeon 

WPAT, Paterson, N. J., radio 
station of the Passaic (N. J.) Her- 
ald-News has been on the air in 
more ways than one. WPAT re- 
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ceived news of Northern New 
Jersey Boy Scouts attending the 
international jamboree at Valley 
Forge, Pa., by means of “Pigeon- 
grams,” reports of the scouts’ ac- 
tivities flown up to Paterson by 
carrier pigeons. The “Pigeon- 
grams” were also being used by 
the scouts to send personal mes- 
sages to the folks at home. 


Oldest Program 

DENVER, Colo. — On Tuesday 
noon, July 27, the Western Farm 
Life cele ed the 25th anniver- 
sary of it’s) Farm Question Box 
radio program broadcast over sta- 
tion KOA, here. This program is 
believed to be the oldest continu- 
ously broadcast radio program in 
the United States today. 

More than 200 business, agricul- 
tural and political leaders from 
Colorado and adjacent states gath- 
ered for the program held in the 
Emerald Room of the Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel. Principal speaker was 
Harold E. Stassen, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
former governor of Minnesota and 
contender for the Republican pres- 
idential nomination in the 1948 
campaign. 

* 


Goes Semi-Weekly 

The Ocean City (N. J.) Senti- 
nel-Ledger has advanced from 
weekly to semi-weekly frequency 
on an experimental basis for the 
summer. 








WE FEEL 
LIKE MILLION 


WE THOUGHT 
CHESTER WAS A 
RETAIL MARKET OF 


$91 Million 


U. S. Department of 
Commerce says it’s 


$139 Million* 


*1948 Business 
Census Survey 
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PROMOTION 





‘Keeper of the Trees’ 


Hi 
ere Again 
By T. S. Irvin 

[HAT DELIGHTFUL guy Cronen- 
wett, “keeper of the land and 
trees,” is in again, and any day 
Jack’s in is a day to delight the 
heart of every overworked and 
overburdened promotion man. 

Jack’s the guy, you'll remem- 
ber, who promotes the Rio 
Grande Valley Group of newspa- 


pers—the Brownsville Herald 
Harlingen Star, and McAllen 
Monitor, all of Texas—by send- 
ing media men in the cheerless 


North and East the produce of 
his sunny winter garden country 
Bee Keeper 

Several weeks ago there came 
from Keeper Cronenwett a pack- 
age of bees. This was intended 
to inspire media men to grow 
their own honey, perhaps to 
sweeten their dispositions. The 
gag was fine, and so far as we 
know the only person who got 
stung was Jack himself. The 
package failed to include a queen, 
and the workers wouldn't work 
to gather in the honey without a 
queen. Would you? 

Then, just about the time the 
sun began to bear down, there 
arrived from Keeper Cronenwett 
a package of limes, those pun- 
gent limes you get only out of 
Mexican soil under the Mexican 
sun. These were intended to 
flavor those tall, cooling, refresh- 
ing drinks media men indulge in 
about this time of year. Queen 
or no queen, the limes work fine. 

With each package, of course, 
comes one of Jack’s sprightly 
letters, full of Texas good humor 
—and a subtle selling message. 

And now there comes a time- 
table. You've seen the produce, 
Jack figures, come see the coun- 
try. It’s a personalized timetable, 
with your very own name printed 
on it. It’s intended to help plan 
your winter vacation. 

“As a further service,” Jack 
writes, “we offer this: if you have 
any difficulty convincing the 
chairman of the board about the 
necessity of the trip tell him that 
some 10,000 Valley farmers each 


year pile up an income of $130.- | 


000,000 which is big business in 
anyone’s language and you are 
coming down to figure out a way 
to get more of it than you are 
now. (We have 


an answer for 
that one, too. Hah!).” 
Sly, isn’t he? But if there is 


any better promotion being done 
for any newspaper market 
where, we haven't seen it. 


Cars a@ Market Index 
“PEOPLE WHO buy cars,” says 
the New York Mirror, “buy every- 


24 


any- | . “ 
st | money will be refunded if you ask for it 


| more money. Ours is the only course in 
| the country taught by people who are 


| full-time writers. 


| not profit from the course. This may be 


with Bees 


thing!” So the Mirror, through a 
series of excellent folders, uses 
its automotive linage as an argu- 
ment that General Motors cus- 
tomers are General Mills custom- 
as well. One recent foldet 
spoke in general terms. But the 
one we liked especially well spoke 
in specific terms, telling about 
a specific family, the Mannions, 
who had graduated from used cars 


ers 


to buying their first new car, a 
Ford. A fine picture of the fami- 
ly admiring their new car, and 


one of the Ford dealer turning it 
over, gives this folder real human 


interest. And copy is most per- 


suasive, telling a lot about Mir- 
ror readers. 
Factual Stuff 

“1950 FAcTuaL Survey,” just 
put out by the San Francisco 


Call-Bulletin, is a useful and val- 
uable addition to any media man’s 
fact file. A 3-way folder, file size, 
it shows Northern California 
trading areas, provides Northern 


California) market factors and 
newspaper circulations. Done in 
simple style, nicely printed in) 
color, it is quick and easy to} 
fathom. | 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 


has just produced its 1950 listing 
of all Nebraska liquor licenses, 
arranging them alphabetically by 


towns and cities. A useful proj- 
ect. 
In the Bag 

ANDY TALBOT, JR., has _ pro- 
duced for the Chicago Herald- 


American a superb presentation | 
on the paper’s “Today’s Home” 
pages. It covers the home market, 
growth in the home’s interest to 
homemakers, and the paper’s cat- | 
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sede bigger checks 
FOR WRITERS 


@ For 30 years the editors of Writer’s 
Digest have been teaching free lance 
writers how to do better work and make 





in the publishing business. We have 
over 10,000 graduates. Many with few 
or no sales have been developed into 


Our teaching will benefit YOU, if you 
are sincere and willing to work. Course 
covers 14 lessons, normally takes 4 
months to complete. Cost is lowest of- 
fered by any reliable company. Your 


within 30 days, or if we believe you will 


your first step toward a successful writ- 
ing career. Write today for details. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 18 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








ering to that interest. It is beauti- 
fully printed in a format that is 
sure to claim and hold attention. 

“Speaking of drive,” says the 
Los Angeles Examiner in a self- 
mailer, “you get terrific result 
power and sales drive when you 
advertise in Ties up with 
a Buick ad from its pages, making 
the point that “our customers are 
Buick customers.” 

New York Times invites adver- 
tisers to “pick a number from | 
to 32,326” in a folder which seems 
almost to be a part of the policy 
racket, there are so many num- 
bers on it. Actually, it’s a story 
telling about the effectiveness of 
the paper for financial advertisers, 
using the Cities Service Company 
3-page redemption notice ad— 
practically all numbers—as its ba- 
sis. Effective layout, sound copy. 


With a Song... 

Ir you chance to be in Omaha 
any Sunday this summer, drop 
around about dusk to Memorial 
Park. There you'll join anywhere 
from five to ten thousand folks in 
a pleasant and enjoyable commu- 
nity sing. It’s a stunt the Omaha 
World-Herald works as a com- 
munity service, and has _ been 
working for 13 years now. 

As soon as it’s dark enough, 
words of familiar songs are flashed 
on a big screen in the park, an 
electric organ sings out the mel- 
ody, and a song-leader leads in 
the singing. 
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Newsboy Photos 

CONSIDERABLE good will and at- 
tention is being gained by the Po- 
catello (Ida.) Idaho Journal by 
running a two-column photograph 
(action shot) each Sunday of the 
“Newsboy of the Week” with cut- 
lines telling of the boy’s business 
and school activity. 























Census Omissions 


WitH 499,749 counted in the 


recent census, Cincinnati, O., ap- 
parently was going to fall 251 
residents short of the 500,000- 
mark. The Cincinnati Post is 


printing a coupon daily to be filled 
in by those whom the census-tak- 
ers failed to list in order to push 
the city into the coveted half- 
million classification. 


Battleground Photos 

On the 87th anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Sunday Bulletin pub- 
lished three aerial photographs of 
the town and surrounding area 
and diagrammed the course of the 
fighting. The photographs were 
taken by Bulletin photographer 
Russell C. Hamilton. They show 
that the terrain is remarkably un- 
changed after 87 years. The pho- 
tos illustrated an article on the 
three-day battle written by City 
Editor Stuart S. Taylor. 





SRDS “Consumer Markets’ 


gives the facts and 


figures you need for 


market analysis 





one of the country’s important 
advertisers says. “We use “CON- 
SUMER MARKETS’ 


ing dollar quotas by 


in estimat- 
territories. 
It presents the stark, factual in- 
formation, rather than an analy- 
sis which might have been inter- 


preted to serve some particular 


interest other than ours. The 
advertising or merchandising 


the is 


posed to know some things him- 


man. who. by way, sup- 


self, can make his own analysis 
from ‘CONSUMER MARKETS’.” 


And the Service-Ads of many 


media (like The Columbus Dis- 


‘Consumer Markets 







Tue Advertising Manager for 
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Rely on CONSUMER MARKETS, a 
Section of SRDS, for authentic, com- 





plete, comprehensive market facts 
and figures. 
patch Service-Ad shown here) 


supplement the wealth of state, 
county, and city data with much 


additional information of value 


to market and media people. 


A Section of Standard Rate & Data Service 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill 
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=| “There goes part of our reference files 
ens You've probably thought this, time after time, as you watched 

pho- flaked or torn pages from your bound newspaper editions being 


the a a : i ii 
City swept up im your stacking areas and reference room. 


But it’s a different story when you have Recordak microfilm editions 


Your newspaper files remain intact when they’re on 
Recordak microfilm—no flaking . . . no yellowing . . . and 
protected against “clipping thieves,” too. 

They can be filed compactly at your finger tips in just 2% 
of the space required for bulky bound editions. And each 
800-page edition is just 8 oz. light . . . no larger than the 
palm of your hand. A great convenience for your library staff. 


The whole story’s there—larger than original size—when 
“vesterday’s news” is projected in the Recordak Film 
Reader. And your readers can speed the film from page 
to page—quickly get the information they seek. 

To preserve the news, debulk your files 98%, and in- 
crease efficiency, you need only do what more than 400 
leading publishers are doing now— 


Install a Recordak Film Reader and have your current and 
back issues filmed at the nearest Recordak Microfilming Center— 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New Orleans, or New York City. Expert 
technicians will produce microfilms at 800 or 1400 pages per 
100-foot roll. : 


Write today for complete details on the surprisingly low cost of 
this service. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark and its newspaper application 
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Reporter Says 
Night in Jug 
Can't Kill You 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The aver- 
age man can survive a night in 
a Providence police cell without 
suffering permanent injury, Paul 
D. Davis, Evening Bulletin re- 
porter, found after a nine-hour 
overnight voluntary imprisonment 
as a sort of guinea pig behind 
bars. 

The stunt was staged after many 
bookies and lottery ticket peddlers 
obtained physicians’ statements 
that they were physically unable 
to await trial overnight in the city 
pokey, some alleging that the cells 
were damp and others that they 
suffered from chronic ailments. 

“Confining, maybe, or restrict- 
ing, but not ‘damp,’” reported 
Mr. Davis in his story in the 
Bulletin, stating his only physical 
disability upon emerging from the 
cell was a slight limp caused by 
sleeping on an iron bed with no 
springs. 

“To guarantee an acid test, the 
Bulletin chose a reporter who 
was in a weakened condition from 
an afternoon of auto-washing and 
furniture- moving and whose 
nerves had been frazzled by a 
recent unsuccessful round of 
golf,” wrote Mr. Davis. 

“Bookies and others can stop 
worrying,” was his conclusion. 
“Nothing harmful in cells.” 


’ 

220-Page Edition 

KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—The Daily 
Independent, of which James L. 
Moore is publisher, issued a 204- 
page, 16-section Progress Edition 
on July 7 to record graphically 
and in detail the astounding story 
of the 44 years of growth of 
Kannapolis from a farm in 1906 
to a city of more than 30,000 
population today. With more than 
1,000 pictures and _ 1,000,000 
words, the edition described the 
city that is the home of the 
Cannon Mills, world’s largest 
manufacturers of towels. 


Newspaper 


ADVERTISING and REP 









Newspaper advertising 
does far more than to pub- 
licize an idea or merchan- 
dise ... it helps the manu- 
facturer and the transpor- 
which haul 
goods, as well as retailers 
and readers. 
Newspapers alone create 


IMMEDIATE sales. 


tation lines 


newspaper 





BURKE*+ KUIPERS 


and MAHONEY, Inc. 
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Reporter Paul D. Davis getting 
“inside information.” 





Press Corps Get 
Wild Fowl Gifts 


FREELAND, Wash.—Anyone who 
says that the press isn’t human 
will find an ardent dissenter in 
Samuel Martin, the game farmer | 
located here on Whidbey Island. | 
When the Presidential press party 
was in the State of Washington | 
recently, Game Farmer Martin de- | 
cided that members of the press 
party should have a feast of Wash- 
ington-grown Ring-neck Pheasants 
and Wild Turkey, and proceeded 
to convoy his gamey gifts across 
the Cascades to Grand Coulee. | 

Imagine his chagrin when the 
traffic was so great that he 
couldn’t even get near the official 
train and had to return homeward 
with his load. 

To some that might have been 
an unpleasant end, but not to} 
Martin. He wrote to Washington | 
to get the names of the fourth es- 
tate visitors, and then proceeded | 
to send each one the “wild” gifts, 
together with a chatty note de-| 
scribing how he raised the birds | 
on a farm called the “Wild Life 


Bowl.” He described his disap-| 
pointment, too, in not meeting 
them at the train. 


In all, there were thirty-seven | 














recipients, and the amazing thing 
about it all is that Martin has re- 
ceived not one or thirty-one—but 
—thirty-seven personal _ replies, 
and each one has said that he will 
respond to the invitation to visit 
Whidbey Island and Martin’s 
“Wild Life Bowl!” 


Publicity Club Offers 


Press Info Service 

The Publicity Club of New 
York, Inc., has sent a memoran- 
dum to the press informing it that 
authoritative information on any 
of the subjects listed in an at- 
tached summary may be obtained 
from a reliable source that will 
be recommended by calling the 
club. 

“Approximately 250 members 
of the club are well informed spe- 
cialists on one or more of these 
subjects,” the club stated. “They 
have direct access to the principals 
of the producing or’ managing or- 
ganizations. The club office will 
put you in touch with any of 
these specialists who will under- 
stand your problems. 





~ a ** 


THE Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 
reported. that the city council 
passed an ordinance “granting 
uninformed policemen one day 
off per week.” 





Report of a cloudburst at Raw- 
lins, Wyo., as carried by the Unit- 
ed Press: “Most residents battled 
the waters without the aid of fire 
and police departments and dam- 
age was slight.” 

a 


CRIME story in the Syracuse (N. 
Y.) Herald-Journal: “They had 
previously pleaded guilty to the 
charges of third degree burglary 
for entertaining the Dixie Donut 
Shop.” 


CLASSIFIED AD in the East St. 
Louis (ill.) Journal: “Party who 
took child’s green car from porch 
please come back and get his 
candy.” 
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[Sell the News readers 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H., BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” - 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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Put them all together 
and they spell PROFITS 


With Newspapers 


You need it... and New England's got it. 


A CONCENTRATED MARKET PLACE—Concentration of customers (over 6% of the 


nation’s population compressed into only 2% of the country’s area). 


Concentration of sales. Concentration of newspapers. 


WEALTH—In prosperous, New England people have more money in the bank, 


buy more insurance, and own more radios and refrigerators than 


the people of any other section. 


DEPENDABILITY— An economy, a people and a group of newspapers that advertisers 


have learned to depend upon. 


A stable economy with a progressive spirit— 


a sturdy, well-rooted population—and a well-read, well-edited, powerful 


group of newspapers serving all of New England. 


To complete a sales cycle, the distributor, retailer and consumer must be 


sold. No advertising medium ties in all three factors as intimately, extensively 


and effectively as the local daily newspapers. 


Here is a combination that produces sales. 


It all adds up to a highly 


profitable market for you—a market easily tapped via these strong newspapers. 


MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). 


VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), 
Burlington Free Press (M). 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston Globe (M&E), Boston 
Globe (S), Boston Post (M), Boston Post (S), Boston 
Record & American (M&E), Boston Sunday Advertiser 
(S), Brockton Enterprise & Times (E), Cape Cod 
Standard-Times, Hyannis (E). Fall River Herald News 
(E), Fitchburg Sentinel (E), Gardner News (E), 
Haverhill Gazette (E), Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E), Lynn Item (E), New Bedford Sunday Stand- 
ard-Times (S), New Bedford Standard-Times (E), 
North Adams Transcript (E), Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle 
(E), Taunton Gazette (E), Waltham News Tribune (E), 
Worcester Telegram and Evening Gazette (M&E), 
Worcester Sunday Telegram (S). 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (E), 
New Hampshire Morning Union and Manchester Eve- 
ning Leader. 


RHODE ISLAND—West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Times (E), Providence Bulletin (E), Providence Jour- 
nal (M), Providence Journal (S), Woonsocket Call (E). 


CONNECTICUT—Ansonia Sentinel (E), Bridgeport 
Post (S), Brigeport Post-Telegram (M&E), Bristol 
Press (E), Danbury News-Times (E), Hartford Courant 
(M), Hartford urant (S), Hartford Times (E), 
Meriden Record-Journal (M&E), New Britain Herald 
(E), New Haven Register (E&S), New London Day 
(E), Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E), Torrington 
Register (E), Waterbury Republican & American 
(M&E), Waterbury Republican (M&S). 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


HOW TO SEAT 82,470 PEOPLE. These spectators at the 1950 Sugar Bowl Game at Tulane University 
watched the contest from stands fabricated and erected by United States Steel. If you want to entertain 
a hundred thousand guests or so, let us know now—and U. S. Steel can build you a stadium, too. 





HELP A HOBBYIST. Ever happen to take a look at your home _ DISPOSABLE “‘TIN’’ CASSEROLES. Now, at some restaurants, you 
workshop where you spend so many happy hours, and’ can buy individual chickea pies (lamb pies and beefsteak 
imagine what it would be like without steel? Without all _ pies, too) in their own little “tin” casseroles for easy heat- 
those hand tools, those machine tools, those nails, screws, ing and eating at home. Once the meal is over . . . throw 
rivets, vises, even the electric wires that bring you your away the pie pans if you want to! This is still another way 
light? Without steel, it wouldn’t be much of a workshop _ that “‘tin” pans, which are really made of steel, are making 
for an enthusiastic hobbyist, would it? things easier and safer for millions of us every day. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAE TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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BILLIONS OF BUBBLES are trapped in this 
steel-reinforced concrete bridge on the 
new Penn-Lincoln Parkway. For it’s 
made of Atlas Duraplastic, the cement 
that creates microscopic air cells in con- 
crete to make it more weather resistant, 
more durable. Ten years of successful use 
distinguish this revolutionary cement, 
developed by Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, a subsidiary of United States 
Steel, to help build a better America. 


MAKE TELEVISION CHEAPER. Spun out of stainless steel, the cone of the newest 
type of glass-and-metal television tube costs much less than before, has helped 
bring down the price of television sets. This new, lower-cost grade of stainless 
steel, called ““U-S-S 17-TV” is just one of the many kinds of U-S°S Stainless 
Steel produced by the plants of United States Steel to do scores of important 
jobs in scores of industries. 


Listen to . .. NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station 


..and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Are elping to Fuld Betier y, 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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THE FIRST ONE 


IT WAS inevitable, we suppose, but yet 

tragic that a civilian correspondent had 
to lose his life in the Korean affair. In a 
shooting war where the front has been as 
fluid as this one has been we should have 
expected such casualties among civilian ob- 
servers as well as among the military. Never- 
theless, the death of the first war corre- 
spondent is a shock. And it is a shocking 
reminder that 34 U. S. “Soldiers of the 
Press” gave their lives in the last great war. 

Adding the Stars and Stripes reporter, 
whose death was no less tragic, the toll of 
correspondents now stands where it did at 
Pearl Harbor. 

We imagine that all .editors who direct 
correspondents overseas have instructed them 
not to take unnecessary risks. Frank Starzel, 
AP general manager, has said it about as 
ably as could be done: 

“Certain risks and dangers are inevitable 
and unavoidable during such an assignment 
but urgently request you impress upon all 
our people that we expect no one to take 
unnecessary chances or incur avoidable jeop- 
ardies to get stories. No repeat no dispatch 
is worth unnecessary chancing of lives, in- 
juries or capture.” 

He closed with this clincher: “I want 
eventually to welcome everyone back home.” 

We hope all editors will reiterate such 
precautions to their correspondents. We do 
not want to see a repetition of the slaughter 
of war correspondents that took place not 
so long ago. 

We, too, would like to eventually welcome 
them all home when it is all over. 


RECORD CIRCULATION 


DAILY newspaper circulations continue 

their career of record-breaking judging 
from the semi-annual Eprror & PUBLISHER 
cross-section survey, covering the period end- 
ing March 31, 1950. Evening papers showed 
the largest gain, 1.30% over the comparable 
1949 figure, with morning dailies reversing 
the 1949 trend with a slight increase of 
-60%, while Sunday papers showed a small 
drop of .40%. 

The current comparison of publishers’ 
statements to the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions reveals that, generally speaking, Amer- 
ican newspapers are maintaining their hold 
on readers, despite competition for readers’ 
time from other media. Television so far has 
not proved to be the “Big Bad Wolf” that 
many predicted it would be in relation to 
newspaper circulations. 

Total morning and evening circulations 
reached a record high of 52,845,551, ac- 
cording to ABC statements for the period 
ending Sept. 30, 1949. This represented an 
increase of 1.07% over the comparative 
1948 figure—a gain of more than a half 
million readers. The latest E&P study, cov- 
ering a larger number of U. S. daily and 
Sunday papers, indicates the figure is still 
rising rapidly. 

Here is further evidence that newspapers 
continue as the great primary medium both 
for readers and advertisers. The American 
people gladly pay their nickels daily and 
15 cents on Sunday for newspapers that 
measure up to public demand in their re- 
spective communities. 
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Every good gift and every perfect gift is 


from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.—James, I; 17. 


TRUTH OFFENSIVE 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is proud not to 

have been one of those whose opinions 
of the Voice of America changed depending 
on the direction of the international winds. 
We endorsed the State Department’s infor- 
mation program when it was first being con- 
sidered as the successor to the Office of 
War Information. We have supported it al- 
most without exception since then. And we 
are now eager to go on record as support- 
ing the expanded information program pro- 
posed by Senator William Benton which is 
being backed by Truman, Acheson, Marshall 
and Eisenhower, etc. 

We have always thought, and so stated, 
that all segments of the American press 
should cooperate with the State Depart- 
ment’s Voice of America in waging a cam- 
paign of truth around the world. The need 
for the dissemination of impartial, factual 
information to the far corners of the world 
is greater today than ever before. Unfor- 
tunately, the only way to get into most of 
those corners is with the radio voice. But 
it must be done. 

A campaign such as that now envisaged 
will cost millions of dollars. Regardless of 
how many millions it will be far cheaper 
than the billions we would spend on another 
war. We learied in the last twenty years 
how the spoken and printed word can be 
used in the battle for men’s minds. We have 
seen how truth wins out over distortion and 
lies. But truth must be proclaimed to be 
victorious. 

The United States cannot expect the 
peoples of the world to seek out the true 
facts about America when they are being 
spoon-fed malicious propaganda by the 
Soviets. We cannot expect them to know 
about us, our ambitions and our ideals, 
unless we tell them ourselves. No one else 
will do it for us. 

The United States is now speaking to the 
world in 25 languages. We, together with 
the British, have 70 radio transmitters as- 
signed to this role. The Soviets have 250 
transmitters, many of which are assigned to 
jamming our broadcasts. 

The Communists fear the truth or they 
would not make such efforts to have it sup- 
pressed. 

We must see to it that the world is told 
the truth in contrast to the Red propaganda. 

If we default in this battle for men’s 
minds we will have lost a major engagement 
in the bigger struggle between freedom and 
slavery. 





NEWSPAPER EFFICIENCY 
ALTHOUGH no radical changes have taken 

place in postwar newspaper production 
methods, publishers have spent millions of 
dollars to make their plants efficient and 
streamlined in every respect, keeping pace 
with American industrial development by 
installing the most modern equipment avail- 
able. 

Modernizing of newspaper plants has not 
been confined to metropolitan dailies, but 
has extended right down to the so-called 
“grass roots” papers which have expended 
proportionately as much money to maintain 
efficient operations in their respective com- 
munities. 

Newspaper construction today is not a 
matter of building the showiest palace in 
town, but rather of providing streamlined 
operations with factory efficiency from a 
mechanical standpoint and better working 
conditions in all departments for employes. 
These new plants are designed for more 
efficient production from an operating stand- 
point and will pay dividends if those respon- 
sible for the human equation will do their 
part. 

This expansion program, from coast to 
coast, has been recorded in the columns of 
E&P over the past three years, when most 
of this activity has been at its peak. Equip- 
ment manufacturers have done their part in 
building machinery to meet the expanding 
needs of newspapers, working at top speed 
to catch up with the huge backlog of orders 
that accumulated during the period when 
such manufacturers were engaged in war 
production. 

All of this construction has been done at 
current high costs, representing a substantial 
investment on the part of newspaper owners 
and reflecting forward-looking faith in their 
medium and in the future economic pros- 
perity of. the country. , 

There is need, however, for continued 
high income from circulation and advertis- 
ing to earn an adequate return on these 
extraordinary investments in newspaper 
plants and equipment. 

Newspapers stand on the threshold of 
even greater service to their readers and 
advertisers, through better use of color and 
more exacting reproduction. Quality repro- 
duction calls for special consideration of type 
faces, halftones, plates, paper, ink, impres- 
sion, etc. 

Those in charge of newspaper plants have 
added responsibilities that must be recog- 
nized if newspapers are to continue to 
successfully compete with beautifully-printed 
magazines, spot news reporting by radio and 
now television crowding into the home, com- 
peting for “eye time” of the reader. 

Newspapers produce and sell one of the 
few five-cent products remaining in our 
economy. 

Their buildings and equipment are valued 
at an estimated 4% billion dollars, employing 
thousands of people. The industry operates 
with one of the highest wage levels in the 
country. It is to the advantage of news- 
paper personnel to exercise ingenuity so as 
to improve their efficiency, to eliminate 
waste, and to remove productive restrictions, 
so that newspapers can constantly improve 
their competitive position with other 
media. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


STANLEY E. Hart has been 
promoted to editor of the Warren 
(O.) Tribune-Chronicle by Mrs. 





HELEN HART 
HURLBERT, pres- 
ident and _ pub- 


lisher. Mr. Hart, 
a past president 
of the Associat- 
ed Press Editors 
of Ohio and a 
member of the 
American  Soci- 
ety of Newspa- 
per Editors, 
joined the staff 
as city editor in 
1930 and has been managing edi- 
tor since 1936. 

BriG.-GEN. ALBERT H. STACK- 
POLE, executive editor of the Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Patriot and Evening 
News, has been appointed by 
Gov. JaAMes H. DUFF as a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Military 
Advisory Commission, which will 
make recommendations concern- 
ing the state’s National Guard 
and internal security. 

Cot. ELpon J. Hoar, former 
publisher of the Troy (Ala.) 
Messenger and the Troy Herald, 
has purchased the Oxford (Miss.) 
Eagle, a weekly. 

Mrs. Harry FLoop Byrp, Sr., 
wife of SENATOR ByrD, publisher 
of the Winchester (Va.) Star and 
the Harrisonburg (Va.) News- 
Record, is recovering from illness 
at the Winchester (Va.) Memorial 
Hospital. 

CoL. FRANKLIN S. FORSBERG, 
during the war commanding of- 
ficer of Yank and Stars & Stripes, 
and former president and publish- 
er of Liberty Magazine, and for- 
mer general manager of both 
Mademoiselle and Charm; has 
been appointed assistant to the 
president and vicepresident and 
director of Hillman Periodicals, 
Inc. 

JEFFERSON JONES, publisher of 
the Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle, 
covered the routes himself and 
delivered his paper on the porches 
when three carriers failed to show 
up on Independence Day. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, publisher of 
the Capper Publications and for- 
mer U. S. Senator, celebrated his 
85th birthday July 14 with a 
party for hundreds of children in 
Ripley Park, Topeka, Kan. This 
was the 43rd annual party of the 
kind given by the veteran pub- 
lisher. 

JoHN H. BIDDLE, publisher of 
the Huntingdon (Pa.) Daily News 
has been elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and 
Health Society. 

HILTON GREENE, former editor- 
publisher of the American Times, 
Darmstadt, Germany, has_ re- 
turned to New York. The Times, 
only English-language paper other 
than Stars & Stripes printed in 





Hart 


the American zone, has been dis- 
continued. 

CiypE M. REED, Jr., publisher 
of the Parsons (Kan.) Sun, has 
joined the staff of Harry W. 
CoLMERY in Topeka as publicity 
director for the Republican Sen- 
atorial candidate. He is a son of 
the late U. S. SENATOR CLYDE 
M. REED, whom Mr. Colmery 
seeks to succeed. 

EDWIN F. RUSSELL, publisher 
of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot 
and the Evening News, and the 
Sunday Patriot-News, has _ been 
named by Gov. JaMes H. DuFF 
as a member of a committee to 
work out plans for solving finan- 
cial and planning problems the 
city of Harrisburg and the state 
have in common. 





On the Business Side 


Epwarp H. KIMBALL was named 
advertising sales manager of 
Parade, syndicated Sunday pic- 
ture magazine, on 

} 





July 10 with 
headquarters in 





New York. Mr. 
Kimball joined 
the Chicago of- * Wy ie 
fice of Parade in / 
1946, after serv- | “a 
ing as a publish- ' 

er’s  representa- . 

tive for the Cap- A 

per Publications ‘ 

and later for ' 

Crowell - Collier, Kimball 
covering the Chicago territory for 
the American Magazine. 

R. A. (Russ) CLENDENEN has 
resigned from the local advertis- 
ing staff of the Grand Junction 
(Colo.) Daily Sentinel to take a 
position as assistant advertising 
manager of the Pocatello (Ida.) 
Idaho State Journal. 

Louis ROSENTHAL has been ap- 
pointed classified advertising man- 
ager of the New York Age, estab- 
lished in 1880 and believed to be| 
America’s oldest newspaper for | 
Negroes. | 

Monroe LEeETH, formerly on) 

| 


the advertising staffs of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Post and Bir- 
mingham News, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Bradenton 
(Fla.) Herald. 

HarotD G. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
formerly of the Chicago Tribune, 
has joined the sales staff of the 
Chicago ‘office of Burke, Kuipers, 
Mahoney, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Cuarces A. BRANHAM has been | 
named advertising manager for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chi- 
cago. He has previously been with | 
Zanol Products Division of Amer- | 
ican Products Co., Gruen Watch | 
Co., and Associated Advertising | 
Agency, Cincinnati, 0. 

Roy B. NicHots has resigned | 
from the advertising department | 
of the Times Newspapers, Phila- 
delphia, to join the advertising 
staff of the Brownsville (Tex.) 
Herald, effective July 11. 
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HISTORY PRESERVED 


Joe W. Seacrest (left) and Fred 
Seacrest, co-publishers of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Journal, showing his- 
torical items deposited in corner- 
stone they placed July 5 for new 
building. Among items were first 
issue of Journal, then called Ne- 
braska Commonwealth, Sept. 7, 
1867. First unit of building is ex- 
pected to be completed Aug. 15 
and dedication of the two-story 
$750,000 structure is planned for 
May 1, 1951. 





JoHN SUDARSKY, vicepresident 
and treasurer, Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, and Joseph Weyand, ad- 
vertising manager, Hartford 
Times, have been elected di- 
rectors of the Retail Trade Board, 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 


Frank §S. STEVENS, business 
manager of the Danbury (Conn.) 
News-Times, and treasurer of the 
News-Times Co., has been elected 
a director of the Danbury Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Stevens re- 
cently was inducted as.president 
of the Danbury Rotary Club. 


WILLIAM B. MartTIn, advertising 
man on the Ashland (Kan.) Clark 


County Clipper, has purchased the 
Mulvane (Kan.) News and South 
Haven (Kan.) New Era from Mr 
AND Mrs. EMERSON E. Calin. The 
South Haven newspaper will con- 
tinue to be edited by Mrs. D. G. 
HEENEY. 


Don E. Bowen, for several 
years Oregon representative for 
Intertype Corp. and more recently 
assistant to the publisher, EDwarD 
P. KaEN of the Oregon City 
(Ore.) Enterprise-Courier, has 
joined the staff of Abbott, Kerns 
& Bell, Portland, Ore., as a pro- 
duction expert. 


ZACHARY E. LEBOLT, account 
executive on the national sales 
staff of the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, since 1945, has re- 
signed to establish his own busi- 
ness near Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Vin Corwin has left the staff of 
the Billings (Mont.) Gazette to 
join the advertising department of 
the Carter Oil Co., in Billings. 


M. J. BUTLER, promotion man- 
ager of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, has been appointed as- 
sistant business manager of the 
Chronicle. Mr. Butler has been 
with the Chronicle since 1945 as 
manager of promotion and re- 
search. ; 


Matcorm C. SmirTH, Oregon 
manager for West-Holliday, Inc., 
and Mrs. SMITH are parents of 
their first daughter, to be chris- 
tened Jill, born in Portland, July 
2. They have one son, Scott, three 
years of age. 


James C. WALLACE, advertising 
manager of the Timberman, Port- 
land, Ore., for the last six years, 
has resigned to join the Miller 
Freeman group in Seattle, pub- 
lishers of the Lumberman, Pulp & 
Paper and other trade magazines. 


(Continued on next page) 




















Your readers will find 
pleasure in business 


FROM 9 TO 5” 


by Jo Fischer 


—and the pleasure will be yours 
when you see how this refreshing 
daily panel of bright breaks in the 
business day stimulates reader in- 
terest. “From 9 to 5” is eagerly 
awaited, 
posted in offices from Maine to 
California. Your readers will like 
= it, too. Wire for proofs today! 


followed, clipped and 
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HARRY B. BAKER GENERAL MANAGER 
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In the Editorial Rooms 


Emi L. TELFEL, associate pro- 
fessor in the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public 
Information at the University of 
Kansas, has joined the staff of the 
Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital as 
assistant city editor for the sum- 
mer. Mr. TELFEL has worked for 
the Newark (N. J.) Morning 
Ledger, Newark Evening News, 
Longview (Tex.) News-Journal, 
Longview Tribune, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal, New Orleans 
(La.) Item and as managing edi- 
tor of the De Pere (Wis.) Jour- 
nal-Democrat, a weekly. 

Crark B. FIRESTONE, 81, asso- 
ciate editor of the Cincinnati (O.) 
Times-Star, formerly with the old 
New York Mail, is recovering 
from a recent emergency opera- 
tion. The city council adopted a 
resolution wishing him speedy re- 
covery. 

NoRMAN BuniN, on the copy- 
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desk of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times since 1947 and formerly 
with the Wilmington (Del.) Star, 
has become editor of the Police 
Gazette, New York City. 

WAYNE CHANDLER, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Mark ASHLEY, Miami 
University; HERMAN GapbD, Ohio 
State; and VERA SEILER, trans- 
ferred from classified advertising 
are now on the editorial staff of 
the Dayton (O.) Daily News. 

HuBERT CLIFTON CALLAWAY, a 
June graduate of the University 
of Georgia, has been added to 
the staff of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News. 

FRANK FERGUSON, formerly city 
editor of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review, is now writ- 
ing editorials for that newspaper. 

StEvE Mason, member of the 
Winter Haven (Fla.) Herald staff 
for two years, has joined the edi- 
torial department of the Decatur 
(Ga.) DeKalb New Era. 

Rex WooprorpD has been pro- 
moted from the telegraph desk to 
the city editorship of the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Daily Mail and 
Witti1AM GarreTT, formerly city 
editor of the Williamson (W. Va.) 
Daily News and copyreader for 
the Parkersburg (W. Va.) News, 
has been named an assistant city 
editor. Paut Davis, recent jour- 
nalism graduate of Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, W. Va., has been 
added to the reportorial staff. 

CuarLEs R. STarK, JR., who has 
served as sports editor, picture 
editor, feature writer or Sunday 
magazine editor of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review since 
1931, has retired under the news- 
paper’s retirement income plan. 
Last year, Mr. STARK, who began 
work on the Newport (R. I.) 
Morning Herald, won the Wash- 
ington State Press Club’s award 
for public service for a series of 
articles on soil conservation. 

Henry T. Murpock, former 
dramatic critic of the now defunct 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Public 
Ledger, has joined the feature de- 
partment of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

CuHarctes H. KLenscn, formerly 
with the United Press in New 
York and Boston and recently 
sports editor of the Daily Ameri- 
can in Rome, Italy, has joined the 
news staff of the Durango (Colo.) 
Herald-Democrat. 

Jack Cairns, telegraph editor 
of the San Diego (Calif.) Journal 
when it suspended publication 
May 27, has joined the editorial 
department of the Oakland 
(Calif.) Post-Enquirer. 

IRA Y. HECHT, Jr., formerly on 
the staff of the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger, has been appointed 
director of public information of 
the Greater Hartford, Conn., 
Community Chest and Council. 

J. C. SaFLEY, managing editor 
of the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
has accepted an invitation to serve 
on the advisory council of the new 
graduate school of journalism at 
the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Fred J. Post, 


sports editor, 





THE FOURTH ESTATE... 


By Trent 





“Honey, Somebody Just Tried to Shoot the Mayor, the Police Com- 
missioner Resigned Under Fire and We Got Six More Red Planes!” 





Middletown (Conn.) Press, is now 
sportscasting over Radio Station 
WCNX in that city. 

C. Witt1aM DuvuNCAN, reporter, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, left 
July 9 on his 13th speaking en- 
gagement west of the Mississippi. 
He was scheduled to make talks 
on “National Trends and Person- 
alities” before state teacher col- 
lege groups in Kansas, Missouri, 
Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana. 

Brit Pxitiws, Columbia Uni- 
versity graduate, has joined the 
copy desk staff of the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times. Mr. Phillips 
formerly was with the Lake 
Charles (La.) Press-American, the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette and 


the Jamestown (N. Y.) Post- 
Journal. 
H. H. Sreery, San Diego 


(Calif.) Union copyreader and an 
Army reserve colonel, was award- 
ed the British War Medal and the 
Canadian General Service Cross 
at a recent ceremony for his serv- 
ice with the Royal Air Force dur- 
ing World War II. 

Jack Riey has resigned, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, as Sunday feature 
editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer to become an 
associate professor in the School 
of Journalism at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel HilJ. A 
1933 graduate of the University, 
Mr. Riley has been with the News 
and Observer since 1937. Pre- 
viously, he was with the Nashville 
(N. C.) Graphic, a weekly, for 
four years. 

Naomi Mixer Disney, for 
three years an editor with Miller 
Freeman publications and previ- 
ously with several Oregon daily 
newspapers, has been named edi- 
tor of Forest Industries Review, 
tabloid bi-weekly for the Pacific 
Northwest’s lumber industry. 
R. T. Titus, executive vicepresi- 
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dent of Western Forest Industries 
Association, will serve as pub- 
lisher. 

JAMES CARTER, assistant tele- 
graph editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, has become 
assistant city editor, succeeding 
Wir11aM J. Donanue, now field 
representative. EUGENE MaAkrTIN, 
reporter, was transferred to the 
telegraph slot. 

ARTHUR BROOKS, correspondent 
for the Naugatuck office of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, 
has joined the city staff. His suc- 
cessor is WILLIAM LEUCHERS, for- 
mer general news _ reporter-pho- 
tographer for the Naugatuck 
(Conn.) Daily News. 

GALEN Rarick, former editorial 
staffer of the Ely (Nev.) Daily 
Times and the Twin Falls (Ida.) 
Times-News, recently resigned as 
advertising manager and _ sports 
editor of the semi-weekly Winkler 
County News in Kermit, Tex., to 
do graduate: work in journalism at 
Stanford University. 

ELEANOR Hope NEWELL of Or- 
lando, Fla., a recent graduate of 
the University of North Carolina, 
has joined the society staff of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
Server. 





Wedding Bells 


JoHN ULRICH, reporter for the 
Spokane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle, 
to Miss ROBERTA TUCKER, recent- 
ly upon her graduation from 
Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash. 


2 

Donosky Elected 

Dattas, Tex.—Myer M. Do- 
nosky, former Dallas Morning 
News treasurer, has been elected 
president of Airmaid Hosiery 
Mills, Dallas, heading an expan- 
sion program of the company. 
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Converting scrap into brass billets at Nassau Smelting and Refining Company, Staten Island, New York 





EDITOR 


Liquid fire —solid economy 


OLTEN METAL lights the scene at Western 
Electric’s own smelting plant, where 
these men help to reclaim millions of pounds 
of metals from worn out Bell telephone equip- 
ment, as well as scrap metal from Western 
Electric factories. They turn such junk into 
refined metals and alloys, out of which 
Western Electric makes new Bell telephone 
equipment— at an important saving in cost. 
This is only one of many ways in which 
Western Electric people manage to keep down 
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the cost of equipment to Bell Telephone com- 
panies. Our manufacturing and purchasing 
economies are reflected in the low price you 
pay for telephone service. 


e Western Electric is a part of the Bell System 
—has been for 68 years. So, naturally, our 
people who make telephone equipment have 
the same goal as Bell Laboratories people who 
design it and telephone company people who 
operate it. That goal is high quality, low cost 
telephone service for you. 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Junior College Poses 
Big Training Problem 


By Dwight Bentel 


WITH THE two-year commun- 
ity college multiplying like a 
strawberry rash, agreement is 


needed as to its function in jour- 
nalism education. 

Most journalism directors in 
senior colleges and _ universities 
insist the junior colleges shouldn’t 
teach journalism. 

That is, they shouldn’t offer oc- 
cupational training. 

“The J.C.’s have no business 
trying to teach vocational journal- 
ism—they can’t do an adequate 
job,” is the typical point of view 
in this group. “They should con- 
fine themselves to liberal arts, 
pre-journalism, consuming  jour- 
nalism.” 

Majority View 

Of 66 directors of senior jour- 
nalism schools and departments 
responding to an E&P question- 
naire, 63 replied in this vein. 

But many of the J.C. people 
don’t go along at all. In one state 
alone 19 junior colleges give two- 
year terminal training in voca- 
tional journalism. 

The next ten years is expected 
to produce enormous increase in 
the number of these two-year 
colleges. Many educators antici- 
pate a doubling of college enroll- 
ment by 1960—and the two-year 
community college will have to 
absorb most of the load. 

Senior colleges already are full- 


If the J.C.’s continue inaugu- 
rating new curricula in occupa- 
tional journalism in the same pro- 
portion as those already offering 
them, college journalism training 
will be about as available as a 
Twentieth-Century Fox movie or 
a Buick automobile agency. 

The whole complexion of jour- 
nalism education will necessarily 
change. 

Trend to More, Not Less 


Trend among senior colleges is 
to increase, rather than decrease, 
time required for training. Five- 
year programs are increasing, as 
is the emphasis on a graduate 
year. 

Widespread development of a 
two-year terminal program gives 
journalism education a kind of 
split personality that will be hard 
to reconcile either for the pros- 


pective student or the _profes- 
sional field. 

Educational claims of both 
groups can’t be right. 

Many J.C. people say, “The 


four-year institution offers more 
journalism than is needed any- 
way, is top-heavy .with journal- 
ism courses. The two-year college 
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keeps the training in proper per- 
spective. 

“The regional college can train 
limited numbers of youngsters in 
its own area for the newspapers 
in that area. Editors would rather 


have recruits from their own 
communities. 
“And anyway, newspaper sal- 


aries on small to medium papers 
don’t justify expenditure of time 
and money for four years of col- 
lege training.” 

They Find Jobs 

Says one junior college jour- 
nalism director who doesn’t want 
to be identified, “I point to the 
record. Our two-year graduates 
have found jobs just as readily 
as the four-year people, their sal- 
aries are just as good, they have 
been just as successful in getting 
ahead. 

“We take bright young people, 
give them minimum training, send 
them out onto the job to learn 
the rest of the job. It has been a 
successful formula.” 

The viewpoint by no means 
represents unanimous thinking in 
the junior college field. A second 
junior college journalism instruc- 
tor, also an ex-newspaperman, 
says, “Conscience wouldn’t per- 
mit my offering vocational jour- 
nalism training. The job can’t be 
done in two years.” 

And a third, who conducts a 
long-established two-year program 
in a metropolitan area, concedes 
the desirability of extending his 
instruction into a four-year cur- 
riculum. 

Paul T. Scott of the University 
of Idaho, who heads a four-year 
department, says: 

“Having taught journalism for 
two years in the Parsons Junior 
college at Parsons, Kansas, I be- 
lieve firmly there is a place for 
such a practical subject as jour- 
nalism in most junior colleges. 

“Many editors of weeklies grab 
the two or three leading high 
school seniors as soon as they 
have graduated and proceed to 
give these young men and wom- 
en valuable training at full pay. 
There is no reason in the world 
why highly intelligent and aggres- 
sive youngsters of eighteen and 
nineteen and twenty cannot learn 
to go after and write news.” 


Some Are Too Ambitious 

However, says Mr. Scott, most 
junior colleges grow “entirely too 
ambitious” in their journalism of- 
ferings. 

“Their graduates will necessari- 
ly lack the thorough grounding 
in the liberal arts courses, law 


of the press, knowledge of the 
courts, history of journalism, and 
advertising layout that the four- 
year schools can cover so thor- 
oughly. 

“It was my experience that my 
classes at Parsons Junior College 
were so busy putting out the pa- 
per once a week that they had 
little time to learn anything else 
about the field of journalism.” 

It is this alleged inability of the 
two-year college to give the stu- 
dent proper grounding in the lib- 
eral arts that most senior college 
journalism heads attack in the 
junior college program. Says M. 
Lyle Spencer of Syracuse in a 
typical statement: 

“Two-year colleges can’t train 
adequately for journalism. A 
journalist in any field needs a 
liberal education first, and a grad- 
uate of a two-year college will be 
better off in after life if his two 
years are given to obtaining as 
much as possible of a liberal edu- 
cation.” 

C. E. Bounds of Alabama says, 
“The two-year college should be 
used to work off basic require- 
ments for a liberal arts degree 

. math, language, science, Eng- 
lish, composition, etc., and the 
introductory and survey courses 
in the social sciences. 

“Leave the professional courses 
and the advanced social science 
courses to the 4-year schools.” 


“Teach Them Grammar” 

“The two-year college would 
help most with journalism if it 
taught grammar and spelling,” be- 
lieves O. J. Coffin of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

“God knows the high schools 
aren't doing it, and freshman and 
sophomore English instruction re- 
fuses to take up the slack.” 

“Such training should not be 
offered if it is supposed to pre- 
pare students to step directly into 
journalism,” says Robert W. Des- 
mond of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Since there is no way to pre- 
vent them from seeking jobs and 
claiming to have had journalism 
training, it threatens both to cut 
down the available jobs ‘for ade- 
quately trained persons who have 
completed a four-year course or 
even a graduate course and to 
bring discredit upon the better- 
trained students and the schools 
who have trained them. 

“Few employers will stop to 
analyze the difference between a 
two-year vocational cosrse and 
its products and a four-year pro- 
fessional course and its product. 


Should Be Preparatory 

“Training in the two-year col- 
leges should be preparatory; vo- 
cational in the sense that it may 
teach students to write a decent 
story. But that is not enough to 
justify labeling such a course 
‘journalism.’ ” 

Frederick E. Merwin of Rut- 
gers says that “If communications 
in 1950 is the deadly serious prob- 
lem everyone says it is, then the 
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two-year college should avoid in- 
struction in journalism just as it 


does in medicine, law, and en- 
gineering.” 
Leslie Moeller of the State 


University of Iowa expands this 
Viewpoint: 

“It seems to us that in the face 
of the complexity of the present 
civilization with its technological, 
political, and social problems that 
few students are going to obtain 
a sufficient training for profes- 
sional journalism in a junior col- 
lege. 

“The unhappy result is that in 
most cases junior college journal- 


ism trainees will clog the job 
channels on the news-editorial 
side. However, we believe that 


our four-year graduates in jour- 
nalism can prove the sufficiency 
of their training in competition 
with junior college journalists.” 

Either the junior colleges are 
wrong in offering occupational 
journalism instruction—or the se- 
nior colleges are wrong in con- 
demning it. 

With the junior college at the 
beginning of a great national ex- 
pansion, now is the time to find 
out. The American Council on 
Education for Journalism and 
probably also the new Associa- 
tion for Education in Journalism 
should study the problem and 
make recommendations to guide 
the junior college administrator. 


Aide to Director 

Iowa City—John Scott Daven- 
port has been appointed assistant 
to the director, Professor Leslie 
G. Moeller, director of the State 
University of Iowa School of 
Journalism, has announced. Dav- 
enport joined the Iowa faculty in 
1949 as an instructor in circula- 
tion management and newspaper 
management. In addition to teach- 
ing courses in those fields, he is 
circulation director of the Daily 
Jowan, university student-operated 
daily newspaper. 


Ecuador Daily Sets 
Newsphoto Record 


GuayaQquiL, Ecuador — Estab- 
lishing a newsphoto record for 
the West Coast of South America, 
El Telegrafo published in its edi- 
tion July 10 an Associated Press 
Wirephoto of the canonization 
ceremony for Ecuador’s first saint 
which took piace at Rome on 
Sunday, July 9. 

El Telegrafo front-paged the 
photo, which showed the canon- 
ization of Saint Mariana de Jesus 
Paredes y Flores, simultaneously 
with the news story.' 


The picture was transmitted by 
radiophoto from Rome to New 
York. From New York it was re- 
layed over the AP Wirephoto cir- 
cuit to Miami. There it was placed 
aboard a Pan American World 
Airways plane for Havana, where 
AP Chief of Bureau George Kauf- 
man received it and forwarded it 
to Guayaquil via Braniff airlines. 
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Wises mr 


. equipment . . . facilities . . . 


manpower? Yes, they're all important in . 
rendering a dependable transportation - 


service to the nation. But it takes more 
than these to make a railroad great. Here's 
what we mean: 


In a coach on a Union Pacific train sat a young 
mother with her two small children. Fascinated by 
the passing scenery, the youngsters frequently 
asked questions which were clearly a tax on moth- 
er’'s geographical knowledge. Into the breach 
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~ JUST WHAT IS A Gfeed7 RROD? 





stepped the smiling porter, who, though busy with 
his regular duties, paused now and then to point 
out and name a distant mountain, river, or some 
spot of historical significance. 


Later, an interested passenger commended the 
porter on his thoughtfulness . . . asked him how he 
managed fo keep his good nature. 


“Well, sir,’ he answered, ‘‘it's this way” | used to 
work just with my head. Now | work with my heart, 
too, and everything's fine.” 

And that's what Union Pacific tries to do; 
to work with its heart as well as its head. 
Therein, we believe, lies one secret of be- 
coming known as a great railroad. 


—_ 
i 





SYNDICATES 





Military Analysts, 


Map-Makers 


By Jane McMaster 


SPECIAL news. services, map- 
makers and typewriter strategists 
were key figures in the syndicate 





Werner 


Eliot 


world this week as the Korean 
war moved into its third week. 
And hovering in the background 
was a small white cloud of un- 
certainty. 

This last dilemma was stated 
in a minority report by one syn- 
dicate official: “It’s what you'd 
normally expect to happen. A 
tightness of space. Some resis- 
tance by editors to features. A 
general feeling of uncertainty over 
how much space they might need 
for the war news. The attitude 
‘we can’t be bothered with fea- 
tures now.’” 


Says Losing Readers 

Another syndicate official got 
this rather surprising remark from 
one metropolitan editor: “Give us 
a good non-war feature. We're 
losing circulation on the Korean 
war.” 

Another syndicate spokesman 
particularized on the general con- 
fusion: “We're trying to line up 
a feature on the Korean situa- 
tion, but the whole thing may 
fold up too soon... .” 

Two syndicates said the K-war 
and its timing hurt sales of a 
European feature and a serialized 
biography, respectively, but the 
majority reported no adverse sales 
effects. (Some said it was too 
early to tell.) 

And two military analysts have 
“dug in.” Max Werner, GEorGE 
MATTHEW ADAMS SERVICE World 
War II prognosticator, is at it 
again. In addition to his post-war 
weekly column, “The Course of 
the World,” he is writing a four- 
a-week Korean War analysis. Even 
before the syndicate had officially 
offered the feature, several wires 
of inquiry came ‘a, officials said. 

Author of “The Military 
Strength of the Powers,” Mr. 
Werner wili write his column on 
Korea for who knows how long. 
(Maybe he can predict it.) 

Events will 
whether Major 
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also 
George 


determine 
Fielding 


Dig In 


Eliot goes daily or not. The GEN- 


ERAL FEATURES columnist had a 
special early piece calling the 
shots in Korea (thus selling a 


New York paper on his feature) 
and has continued to offer about 
two extra Korean articles each 
week. His column, “The Military 
Scene,” had previously been 
weekly. 

Meanwhile special news service 
folk were at the scene. Richard 
H. Ferguson, NEA Service’s Far 
Eastern manager was one of the 
last three Americans to flee Su- 
won when the Reds moved in. 
His story was distributed in the 
NEA Daily News Page, which 
has been devoting about 80-90% 
of its space to the K-War. (An- 
other NEA-Acme representative 
is on hand and a third is going.) 

The NEw York HERALD TRIB- 
UNE SYNDICATE is making a 
Korean War package offer of the 
coverage provided by Herald Trib- 
une Tokyo Bureau head Margue- 
rite Higgins, who’s with the 
troops, and Homer Bigart, there 
too. Six papers have been sold. 

The CHICAGO TRIBUNE PRESS 
SERVICE, which recently took over 
selling of Reuters to Western and 
Southern papers, is distributing 
war reports by Tribune corre- 
spondent Walter Simmons (E & P, 
July 1, p. 11), and Reuter’s Roy 
Macartney. (CTPS said it has 
sold Reuters Service to 18 papers.) 

H. C. Detje’s maps for KING 
FEATURES have been speeded up 
to four or five times a week. | 
NEA SERVICE, in addition to its | 
spot news maps, has averaged | 
about one-a-day in background | 
maps. 

AP NEWSFEATURES issued a| 
special background map on Korea | 
(one for a.m.’s and another for | 
p.m.’s) when the shooting began | 
but otherwise hasn’t stepped up| 
its once-a-week schedule. And its | 
cartographers aren't concentrat- | 
ing exclusively on Korea. Says | 
an AP spokesman: In a fight like | 
this, you never can tell. 


Book Serials 
OweEN  LATTIMORE’S 


PRESS FEATURES. 
pears July 31. 

LITERARY ASSOCIATES, 
York, is offering Cora Carlyle’s 
book, “How to Get a Husband,” 
which recently ran for two weeks 
in the New York Mirror. 


H-Bomb Serials 
A SERIES of five articles on su- 
perbombs and related problems, 


The’ book 


“Ordeal | 
By Slander” is tentatively sched- | 
uled for September release by | 
ap- | 


New | 


written by Director Watson Davis 
of SCIENCE SERVICE, was recently 
released. 


News and Notes 

FreD HARMAN, creator of “Red 
Ryder,” McNAuGuT, will present 
the “Red Ryder Trophy” to the 
best float in parades before the 
Spanish Trails Fiesta, in Durango, 
Colo. The Durango Herald-Demo- 
crat will sponsor the parades. 

o 


‘Steve Canyon’ Statue 


Permanently Installed 

A 10-foot, 7'%2-ton statue of 
“Steve Canyon,” Milt Caniff’s 
comic strip hero, was permanently 
installed Juiy 8 at the head of 
a canyon near Idaho Springs, 
Colo., historic gold mining town. 
The canyon has been officially 
named “Steve Canyon” by Colo- 
rado’s governor. 

The King  Features-ChicaZo 
Sun-Times Syndicate cartoonist 
and his flying hero were honored 
by the Air Force at ceremonies in 
June. 


L. A. Game Okayed 


Los ANGELES—Floyd Maxwell, 
manager, Los Angeles Newspaper 
Publishers Association, returned 
from an eastern trip recently and 
announced the association had ob- 
tained National Football League 
approval for a January game here 
between all-stars of the League's 
two divisions. The contest will 
benefit the papers’ charity fund. 

* 


Guild Contract 


SAN Jose, Calif. — Increased 
minimums ranging from 69 cents 
to $2.30 weekly are provided in 
the new guild contract with the 
San Jose Mercury & Evening 


News. This provides a five-year 
reporter minimum of $97.85 
weekly. 


N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Holds 
Clean-Up Drive 


The New York Herald Tribune 
currently is conducting competi- 
tion for $1,000 it has offered in 
cash prizes to stimulate interest in 
the clean-up of vacant lots in the 
city and to reward Sanitation De- 
partment workers who do out- 
standing jobs. 

At the end of the judging pe- 
riod Sept. 30, awards of $100 
will be given to either a single 
Sanitation Department street 
sweeper or to a crew assigned to 
a refuse-collection truck in each 
borough. A prize of $100 will be 
given the Police Athletic League 
in each of five areas adjudged as 
having done the best job in pro- 
moting the clean-up, maintaining 
the lots as recreational facilities 
and creating habits of good citi- 
zenship among neighborhood 
youngsters. 

Three of the judges, Mrs. Court- 
landt D. Barnes, Sr., of the 
Women’s City Club, Sanitation 
Commissioner Andrew W. Mul- 
rain and Police Commissioner 
William P. O’Brien, highly praised 
the newspaper for its civic inter- 
est in promoting the contest. The 
fourth judge is Luke P. Carroll, 
assistant to the editor of the Her- 
ald Tribune. 


Tallahassee Daily 
Uses Honor Racks 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The use of 
“honor racks” on the streets of 
Tallahassee by the Daily Demo- 
crat has boosted sales “consider- 
ably,” Mr. Arthur Parsons, circu- 
lation manager has reported. Par- 
sons believes this is the first at- 
tempt to use the racks in Florida. 








Fashion's choice for Summer—)) 
the halter-st ; 


NY News Patterns 


Give every woman a place in the style 
parade... with party dresses, housefrocks, 


vacation variety casuals, summer shirtwaists, 


novelties. A favorite feminine feature for 
all ages and incomes. .. adding readers and 
circulation revenue. For open territory, 


proofs, and prices, write Mollie Slott, Manager. 
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679.363 sold last year! 


The New York News in 1949 sold more 
than two-thirds of a million fashion and 


needlework patterns and books...readers 
sent $101,904! 


easily made ensembles for children, needlework 
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First of the Fine Cars in » Value 


Where your WU has Us Way 


comfort detailing has the royal 
touch—in every model, ROADMASTER 
is richly regal in its trim. 


Not alone in your calls to action, 
however, does this 152-hp Buick 


NCE you gun the Fireball heart 
of this gorgeous motorcar and 


see how the hills bow down before play genie to your commands. 
you... om , : - 
The very lines and looks of this Why sits ta tienen sildliiaertiieile 
Once you transmit your travel breath-taking beauty—the fun and sR, AE ae : . 
. eae ; : willing and most exciting of Buicks? 
thoughts through the magicofDyna- ease and lift on call here —are 
flow Drive and find them turned enouch to make a gay mood gayer. ; , ; ; 
8: — — Your Buick dealer will be delighted 


instantly and smoothly to reality. 


Then you begin to discover how 
much of your will and your wishes 


Its truly broad seats make a sextet 
seem but four. Its handling takes 
little more than a finger-touch. Its 


to arrange a demonstration of the 
ROADMASTER at your convenience — 
and, of course, without obligation. 


find response in any model of the 
Buick ROADMASTER. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening 





When Sellen automobiles one Bult _* 
Buick wlll build hem §f 


FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT— This rugged front 
end (1) sets the style note, (2) saves on 
repair costs—vertical bars are indiv idually : 
replaceable, (3) avoids “locking horns,” 
(4) makes parking and garaging easier. 


Gi 
Your Key to Greater Value A e 
j BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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ROADMASTER 
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Stodghill Stresses Need 
For Carrier PR Programs 


By George A. Brandenburg 


IMPORTANCE of promoting bet- 
ter newspaper carrier public rela- 
tions, through individual paper 
programs that adhere to high stan- 
dards, was stressed by Howard W. 
Stodghill, Philadelphia (Pa.) Bul- 
letin, in his supplementary report 
to the recent ICMA convention, 
as chairman of the association’s 
Newspaperboy Committee. 

Mr. Stodghill laid stress on get- 
ting better boys as carriers, thus 
raising carrier standards at the 
beginning. He also counseled 
against the use of girls and very 
young boys to distribute or sell 
newspapers. (E&P, June 10, 
p. 36). 

Cites Use of Girl Carriers 

An analysis of 1949 Newspa- 
perbov Day clippings, he said, re- 
vealed that 56 newspapers in 27 
states were using girl carriers. 
Similarly, he found that newspa- 
pers in 13 states had carriers un- 
der 12. 

“I agree that probably in every 
case there was no local criticism 
of what the newspapers were do- 
ing,” he added. “It has probably 
been the custom in those cities and 
towns for many years for small 
boys and young girls to deliver or 
sell newspapers. I am not trying 
to argue that this work, under the 
conditions that exist in our small- 
er cities, is necessarily injurious 
to the children. 

“The point is that the child la- 
bor people are not trying to pass 
local ordinances. They are work- 
ing for national legislation and 
will compromise for nothing less 
than regulation at the state level 
for the time being.” 


Stresses Public Relations 


Turning to the matter of a 
sound public relations program 
for newspapers in support of their 
carrier organizations, Mr. Stodg- 
hill stated in his report: 

“To begin with, our program 
must do something—not only for 
us but for the boy and even the 
community. To merely say that 
our boys are better boys . . . that 
newspaper work develops the men 
of tomorrow and not take 
positive steps to demonstrate and 
prove that what we say is true is 
nothing more than self delusion. 
Unless we truly believe what we 
Say . .. unless we can make the 
boys, their parents, their teachers 
and their customers believe what 
we say—we are only kidding our- 
selves. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t say that you should never 
say anything in praise of the news- 
paperboy system unless you have 
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documentary proof at hand. Say 

anything you want but say it sin- 

cerely and do everything in your 

power to live up to your claims. 
Get Best Boys 

“There is no reason why you 
can’t have the best boys in the 
community serving your paper but 
you can’t sit down and wait for 
them to come to you. You must 
look for them and you must make 
the job attractive to them. In my 
experience I have found only one 
way to insure getting the best pos- 
sible boys for carriers. That is 
through close cooperation with the 
schools. They have the record of 
every boy who is a potential news- 
paperboy and I have found that 
they are glad to cooperate and 
recommend boys for newspaper 
routes. There is one thing we 
should all remember. Newspapers 
are not corrective organizations. 
We are not equipped to take bad 
boys or inferior boys and make 
good boys or superior boys out of 
them. What we should strive to 
do is get the best boys we can 
and give them the opportunity to 
make better boys of themselves. 

“If we take the pains to select 
good boys intelligent boys 

ambitious boys and if we 
take the pains to give them the 
guidance and inspiration they need 
we should have little fear of criti- 
cism. They will profit immeasur- 
ably from the experience and op- 
portunities we offer them and we 
will profit by having a_ better, 
more stable organization. 

“To have a sound public rela- 
tions program you must have a 
sound organization and you must 
have a sound carrier-parent rela- 
tions program to guide and inspire 
your boys. Also, you must be 
above reproach, not only as an in- 
dividual newspaper but as a rep- 
resentative of the newspaper in- 
dustry. Every circulation manager 
and his publisher must share the 
responsibility for providing con- 
ditions and standards that are ac- 
ceptable not only in the eyes of 
the people of his community but 
also in the eyes of the people of 
his state and the nation as a 
whole. 


Refers to Code Standards 

“For many years most of the 
newspapers interested in the news- 
paperboy problem have adhered 
to the standards that were rec- 
omended to the Newspaper Code 
Authority by a special committee 
of newspaper men just before the 
NRA was declared unconstitution- 
al. These standards were submit- 
ted to the newspapers at that time 





Publishes Extra 
On Draft Story 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—An extra final, 
first extra of any kind for years, 
was put out July 7 by the Spring- 
field Daily News because of the 
draft story. Twenty extra news- 
boys were called in to help the 
regular seven boys who hawk 
downtown and they sold hundreds 
of copies within an hour. The 
main downtown section here is 
only four square blocks. 





and approved by a vote of 647 to 
139 with 395 newspapers not vot- 
ing. 
“The standards I am referring 
to are those that were re-stated 
in the ANPA Newspaperboy Com- 
mittee report. They provide that 
no female minor be permitted to 
sell or distribute newspapers and 
that the minimum age limit for 
boys be 12 for carriers and 14 
for street sales boys except in 
cities of 50,000 or less where boys 
between 12 and 14 would be al- 
lowed to sell on the streets. They 
also provide that boys not be per- 
mitted to work during school 
hours and, on school days, not 
more than 3 hours per day for 
carriers or 4 hours per day for 
street sellers. Work for carriers 
to begin not earlier than 5 a.m. 
and end not later than 7 p.m. in 
winter and 8 p.m. in summer and 
work for street sellers to begin at 
7 a.m. and end at 7 p.m. in winter 
and 8 p.m. in summer. These hour 
restrictions apply only to boys un- 
der 16 years of age.” 


Dallas News Promotions 

RECENT promotions in the cir- 
culation department of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News, resulting 
from the advancement of Jack 
Estes from circulation manager to 
personnel director, with Sol Katz 
succeeding Mr. Estes, include the 
following: 

Jack Gaddis, city circulation 
manager; Buster Gilmore, promo- 
tion manager; Carlton Barnes, 
county circulation manager; and 
Robert Drake, assistant city circu- 
lation manager. In the shift, 
Charles Wilson remains assistant 





They Remember the Paper 


circulation manager and Rex 
Fisher, country circulation man- 
ager. 


Shriners Get Paper 
DAVENPORT, Ia., Shriners, who 
attended the recent national Shrine 
convention in Los Angeles, re- 
ceived their hometown Davenport 
Democrat daily along the route, 
compliments of the Democrat. 
Every day, the city edition was 
sent by air express to Shriners 
and their families, who received 
the paper the following day. Co- 
operative railroad station agents 
put the papers aboard the train. 


Using Wax Wrapper 

THe Middletown (Conn.) Press 
has adopted the use of wax bag 
wrappers for “bad weather” de- 
livery. The wrappers are used for 
home deliveries on rainy days. 


Carrier Trips 

FIFTY-THREE city carrier-sales- 
men for the Portland Oregonian 
have completed an_ all-expense 
paid 4-day tour to Victoria and 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. City 
Circulation Manager George Va- 
nelli, headed the event. 

The LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune 
was host to 20 carriers on a two- 
day trip to Chicago with all ex- 
penses paid. 

FOLLOWING a Father’s Day sur- 
vey, the Dallas Times Herald was 
host at a father-and-son baseball 
party for 45 Times Herald car- 
riers and their fathers, who had 
also been carriers in their boy- 
hood. 

The entire Hamilton (O.) Jour- 
nal-News carrier organization en- 
joyed a week-end at the YMCA 
Camp Campbell Guard as guests 
of the Journal Publishing Co., and 
publisher, Homer Guard. 

Forty-eight Vancouver (B.C.) 
Sun carriers enjoyed a week at 
camp, starting July 1,-as guests of 
the Sun, which opened its summer 
camp for carriers for the first 
time this year. The camp has 
been named Camp Gates in honor 
of Herbert F. Gates, Sun circula- 
tion manager. 

Fathers of Santa Monica (Calif.) 
Evening Outlook carriers recently 
joined their sons at a Father’s Day 
party. 
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Theta Sigma Phi 
Honors Women 
Journalists 


Detroir — Four nationally- © 
known women journalists were 
named recipients of the 1950 


“Headliner Awards,” given annu- 
ally by Theta Sigma Phi, national 
fraternity for women in journal- 
ism. Presentations were made at 
the traditional Matrix Table ban- 
quet last week in connection with 
the 18th annual national conven- 
tion of the organization at the 
Fort Shelby Hotel in Detroit, 
Mich. 

Presented for “distinguished 
service in the field of journalism,” 
the “Headliner Awards” went to 
Doris Fleeson, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Bell Syndicate; 
Ruth Ellen Church, home eco- 


nomics editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, who writes as Martha 
Meade; Pauline Frederick, New 


York radio and television reporter, 
and Norma Bicknell Mansfield, 
Seattle, fiction writer. 
Wins Scholarship Award 

Plans for a comprehensive study 
of contributions of Theta Sigma 
Phi to the profession of journal- 
ism in the 40 years of the fra- 
ternity’s existence won the an- 
nual national scholarship award 
for Floy Johnson, Elk City, Okla., 
which was presented to her in the 
Matrix Table ceremonies. A teach- 


ing fellow in the University of 
Texas School of Journalism, 
where she has completed all 
course work toward a _ master’s 


degree, she also holds a bachelor 
of arts degree from Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, Abilene. 

The awards were made by Betty 
Hinckle Dunn of Chicago, na- 
tional president. Newly-elected of- 
ficers are Miss Marie Margaret 
Winthrop, head of Tech Agency, 
Detroit, vicepresident; Margaret 
Stephenson Moore, dean of Frank- 
lin College, Franklin, Ind., secre- 
tary, and Dorothy Blodgett, Aus- 


tin, Tex., editor of the Matrix. 
Holdover officers are Mary 
Madelyn Miller, Los Angeles, 


treasurer, and Jo Caldwell Meyer, 
Austin, executive secretary. 


Everything in 
Baltimore 


‘revolves 


around, ., 
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Says Newspapers Are | 
Basic Teaching Tool | 


PoRTLAND, Me.—The daily 
newspaper is a basic tool in teach- | 
ing current events. 

Some 65 Portland teachers busy 
in a revision of the social studies 
curriculum heard this from Harold 
M. Long of the Glens Falls, N. Y., | 
school system. 

“Every teacher has a profes- | 
sional responsibility to keep well| 
informed,” said Mr. Long. “And | 
the daily paper is the key to be-| 
ing well informed.” 

But, he warned, teachers have 
to know how to read their papers | 
before the newspapers will do 
them or their pupils any good. | 

Read two papers daily, he sug- 
gested. Make one of them a local 
paper, the second a metropolitan 
or national daily. 

Speciaiize in newspaper reading, 
was another hint given by Mr. 
Long. It’s impossible to follow 
everything every day. But it is 
possible to follow one particular 
phase of foreign or national af- | 
fairs. 

“Take the Marshall Plan, for | 
a sample,” said Mr. Long. “Read 
everything in your papers on the) 
plan, and you'll find that you're | 
learning about a lot of other 
things as well.” 

Lastly, Mr. Long suggested that 
all teachers round out their daily 
newspaper reading with reading a 
weekly news summary—either in 
a news magazine or the week-end 
edition of a city paper. 
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LET’S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Weeklies Successful 


In Building 


Volume 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


AN EXAMPLE of what can be 
done to develop Classified on an 
aggressive weekly newspaper is 
dramatically demonstrated in the 
two complete pages of the St. 
James (Minn.) Courier. 

Mrs. Will Curtis and her two 
sons, J. H. and L. G., are also 
the publishers of the Watonwan 
County Plaindealer. L. G. handles 
the business, circulation, proof- 
reading, page checking and pho- 
tographic divisions. J. H. is the 
general manager supervising news 
and advertising. Up until nine 
years ago their mother took ac- 
tive interest on the editorial side 
for 15 years following the death 
of Will Curtis, who purchased the 
Plaindealer in 1908. 

Three Assistants 

Here is a weekly with 2,500 cir- 
culation that has built its classi- 
fied volume from scratch. J. H. 
has one other man to assist on 
soliciting Display and Classified. 
Two girls accept Want Ads over 
the counter. One handles billing 
and calls expirations. 

They do not require advance 
payment for any advertising. The 
regular ledger accounts have Clas- 
sified charges posted to their ac- 
counts. Transient advertisers are 
billed on expiration with follow- 
up statements sent out at the end 
of the month. There is no posting 
of non-commercial ads, but simply 
billed from the ad order blank 
and no account is kept of unpaid 
ads. The girls go through the file 
throwing out unpaid blanks every 
few months. The losses are infin- 
itesimal. 

The Curtis brothers are con- 
scious of the service the Want Ads 
supply the readers. They literally 
place more value on the news and 
circulation value of the Want Ads 
than the income it produces. This 
harkens back to the early days 
of Want Ad messages when they 
were published purely as a service 
and for the importance to the 
reader. In spite of omitting a 
steady collection system, their 
losses are extremely low, which 
speaks for the general acceptance 
of the newspaper as an advertis- 
ing medium. With a rate of 2'4c 
per word for one time insertions 
it can well afford to take this 
good-will building attitude. 


Should Join ANCAM 
Asked for his advice to other 
weekly newspapers interested in 
building Classified, J. H. Curtis 
replied, “Every weekly should 
have a Classified, manager and 
they should join ANCAM. This 


40 


combined with a subscription to a 
good Classified Idea Service sup- 
plies the material for a vigorous 
promotion of Want Ads. 

“We can point with pride to 
several weeklies in our area that 
we have assisted in building their 
Classified page very quickly. Many 
Minnesota weeklies carry over a 
page of Classified. 

“We capitalized on Brand 
Names Week and National Want 
Ad Week. With r.o.p. promotion, 
editorial and success stories we 
added several columns for many 
weeks. 

“Our subscription solicitor 
found 10% of the farmers took 
the Plaindealer and Courier be- 
cause of the value of our Classi- 
fied sections. This is proof of what 
we have always believed—Classi- 
fied is of greatest importance to 
any newspaper.” 

With the size of the paper and 
staff members, one would never 
conceive of the time spent with 
earnest desire to improve ad-copy, 
but that may be the Curtis secret 
of building a productive Classified 
section. 

Facts in Ads 

They stress “digging” 
tual information 
advertising. 


for fac- 
in writing their 
Specific facts about 
the product. Facts that ring with 
sound sense. They avoid vague 
generalities because they think it 
makes the ad “sound rather silly.” 

Mr. Curtis says, “Writing copy 
is easy. We pick up ideas from 
everywhere and anywhere, adapt- 
ing and revising them to fit the 
need. No fancy flights of imagina- 
tion, just the simple statements in 
simple language and key it to time- 
liness. Give me a clipping of an 
ad and I'll come close to naming 
the exact month it was published. 

“Copy should be long enough 
to tell the story, not a bit shorter. 
We make good use of white space 
and display lines, but the average 
ad will run about 60 words or if 
set solid about 14 lines. We fully 
develop and carry to conclusion 
an idea and yet there is an econ- 
omy of words. The essential story 
is told fast, but forcefully. Results 
have been so good, we have ad- 
vertisers repeating the same ad 
copy of four years ago. We are 


writing informative institutional 
copy for some 30 accounts reg- 
ularly.” 


It stands to reason the large 
group of weekly newspapers have 
a definite place in the Classified 
field. Unfortunately, a great many 
have neglected this opportunity or 
believe the sales effort is not justi- 


fied by the income. Others are 
fearful of credit losses. 

To all such newspapers, the 
writer urges a complete investiga- 
tion of how to build Want Ad 
volume. It takes planning, pro- 
moting and selling, but it pays off 
with a dividend of plus income 
and reader interest that builds cir- 
culation. 

Classified could well provide the 
answer to added income to meet 
increased production costs. With 
so many excellent examples to 
contact it is at least worthy of 
an inquiry of other newspapers 
of like size. Write for tearsheets, 
rate cards and promotion. Ask the 
questions on your mind and start 
right in to develop the top fea- 
ture of the newspaper. It makes 
interesting personal news and you 
get paid for publishing it. That’s 
why some weeklies use Want Ads 
around display ads in place of 
news. Classified is out there but 
you have to go after it. 


Free Rental Ads Click 
FOLLOWING the example of a 
few other newspapers, the Toronto 
Telegram opened a promotion di- 
rected to local landlords. They of- 
fered to provide free six-day ren- 
tal ads to those willing to rent to 


only families with children. The 
purpose was to combat the in- 
creased housing problem with 
owners imposing “No Children” 
restrictions. 

In two months’ time the Tele- 


gram received 260 offers for fam- 
ilies who had been living in one 
and two rooms. It was estimated 
1,300 parents and children found 
better quarters as a résult of this 
generous promotion. Fred Silman 
is the CAM 


ANCAM’s Advisors 

THE ASSOCIATION of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers 
has had great success in lending 
a helping hand to the “smaller 
newspaper” group through its 
Board of Advisors. 

This Board was _ originated 
about five years ago for the dual 
purpose of giving the group 
greater official recognition and to 
assist in its Classified develop- 
ment. Members are appointed 
from every section of the VU. S. 


and Canada. The chairman, ap- 
pointed by the ANCAM presi- 
dent, automatically becomes a 
member of the ANCAM Board of 
Directors. 

This past fiscal year “the Ad- 
visors,’ under the chairmanship 
of James G. Slep, Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror, performed excellent ac- 
complishments. One publisher es- 
tablished his first Classified De- 
partment on the advice received. 
A second publisher called on sim- 
ilar assistance with the results 


highly commendable. Another 
paper wanted information on a 
central bookkeeping department 


with machines. 

The Board of Advisors is just 
one of the many ANCAM serv- 
ices to be continued this year. 
Walter Campbell, CAM, Detroit 
Free Press, is the newly-elected 
president. 


To Long Beach 
Sam G. Barnes CAM, Long 
Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram, 
has added to his sales staff, F. E. 
Marshall, former CAM of the 
Calgary (Alberta) Herald. 
a 


Paper's Plea for 

‘Phones Rejected 
Yonkers, N. Y.—The Daily 

Times continued to have tempo- 


rary service on six of its 12 
telephones, after Supreme Court 
Justice J. Gordon Flannery had 


ruled that the lines had been used 
for gambling purposes and that 
the New York Telephone Co. is 
entitled to stop all service. 

Ralph Martinelli, part owner of 
the paper, said that when the tele- 
phones were disconnected the Ap- 
pellate Division would be asked to 
grant a restoration order pending 
an appeal. He said the newspaper 
would continue to be published, 
even if it is deprived of all tele- 
phone service. 


J 
Suspends Sunday 
Tucumcari, N. M.—Publisher 
Marcus Griffin has announced 
that his Sunday Leader will no 
longer be published as a weekly 
and that his Thursday American 
will henceforth be known as the 
American Leader. 
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Inquirer Has 
Nine Statfers 
At Jamboree’ 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, with five reporters 
and four photographers on the as- 
signment, gave the National Jam- 





Philadelphia Inquirer reporters 

headed by John McCullough, sec- 

ond from left, covering Boy Scout 

Jamboree. Left to right: Donald 

Scott, McCullough, John St. 

George Joyce, Oscar B. Teller and 
William Duncan 


boree of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica at Valley Forge, June 28 to 
July 6, extraordinary coverage. 

In fact, it was so outstanding 
that Arthur A. Schucks, chief 
scout executive, on July 6 wired 
Walter H. Annenberg, editor and 
publisher of the Inquirer, as fol- 
lows: 

Commendation from Scouts 

“The National Jamboree cover- 
age by the Philadelphia Inquirer 
has been a high mark in quality, 
interpretive and generous report- 
ing and editorial recognition. 

“We are proud to have an op- | 
portunity to work with your fine | 
staff here: John M. McCullough, 
C. William Duncan, John St. G. 
Joyce, Donald Scott and Oscar 
Teller, reporters; and Frank Johns- 
ton, Robert Mooney, John Culross 
and Albert McCaughey, photogra- 
phers. 

“Certainly Paul 
director 





McC. Warner, | 


of your editorial page, | 
and Hugh Hutton, cartoonist, and | 
other specialists on your staff} 


helped to strengthen liberty by | 
their significant contributions. 

“We think you should be ad- 
vised of the general reaction here | 
in the extraordinary power of | 
John McCullough’s pen. He im-| 
mediately caught the spirit of the 
Jamboree and his ability to tell | 
the story day by day in high rich | 
Style is tops in the art of news-| 
paper reporting. Congratulations | 
and thanks.” 


| 

Started Coverage Early | 

The Inquirer started its cover- | 
age far in advance of the official | 
camp opening with stories on pre- | 
paring the grounds, quantity of | 
food to be consumed and tents to | 





be pitched and numerous other de- 
tails. 

About June 20 Mr. McCullough 
was assigned to head the group of 
five reporters who would cover 
the Jamboree from start to finish. 
McCullough, Scott Joyce and Tell- 
er went to the Jamboree grounds 
June 26 and stayed 12 days. Mr. 
Duncan was downtown for 5% 
days covering the sessions of the 
National Council and then on 
June 30 joined the camp group. 

The reporters did not stay at 
the camp overnight but drove 
home. They covered 2,930 miles 
going to and from their homes 
and walked an estimated 275 miles 
around the camp. They wrote 78 
columns of copy. 

Even the head of the Inquirer’s 
Washington bureau was included 
in the Jamboree coverage when 
John C. O’Brien came up with 
President Truman on June 30. 

The reporters located in a tent 
in the heart of the general head- 
quarters group. 

The photographic setup was un- 
der the direction of Frank Johns- 
ton, head of the department. 


Headquarters were located in the 
basement of historic Washington 
Memorial Church, perhaps the 
first time a metropolitan newspa- 
per’s photographic department was 
located in a house of worship. 

* 


Special Edition 
Marks Jamboree’ 

PHOENIXVILLE, Pa.—Boy Scouts 
from all over the nation and some 
from foreign countries took home 
with them copies of the Daily Re- 
publican’s special Jamboree souve- 
nir edition. 

The edition honored the Boy 
Scouts of America during their 
1950 National Jamboree at Val- 
ley Forge Park. 

The issue, which took three 
weeks to prepare, was made avail- 
able to the scouts and visitors at- 
tending the mammoth event where 
George Washington and his troops 
spent the winter of 1777-78. 

Special sections of the souvenir 
publication told the story in both 
illustration and editorial copy of 
the history and lore of Valley 
Forge Park. 


Calif. Daily Has 


75th Birthday 

SanTA Monica, Calif.—In book 
form, the Diamond Jubilee Edi- 
tion of the Santa Monica Outlook 
would have comprised 3,000 
pages. As a newspaper it ran 210 
pages and did, in effect, include 
a book. A history of the city writ- 
ten especially for the Outlook by 
Remi Nadeau, author, ran 
through most of two sections of 
the edition. Prepared after months 
of research, it provided a com- 
plete story of the city’s 75 years. 

Supplementing Nadeau’s article 
were 69 features signed by con- 
tributors. Of these, 33 dealt with 
Santa Monica’s early days. These 
too, were continued from page to 
page in most cases. 

The edition celebrated the an- 
niversary of city and paper alike, 
for both stretch back 75 years. 
But the newspaper’s own story 
was compressed into less than a 
section, back into the paper. 

Pictorial presentation was pro- 
fuse. There were 589 photos in 
all, with more than 150 views in 
the sports section alone. 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





Charge of Truth As 
A Defense to Contempt 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of The Bar, Supreme Court of the United States 


THE DISSENTING opinion in the 
recent decision by the Maryland 
Court of Appeals reversing the 
conviction of three Baltimore ra- 
dio stations for contempt of court 
holds an interesting reference to 
the persistent demand that the 
truth be a defense to this charge 


against newspaper comment on 
judicial proceedings. 
“With great respect for the 


opinion of my colleagues,” said 
this dissenting judge, “I think the 
conclusion of this court purports 
to follow the Supreme Court de- 
cisions but rejects the court’s doc- 
trine and adopts the minority view 
in the relation of judges to pub- 
lications.” 

The defense of the truth of 
published stories to this charge of 
contempt came before the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana in a pros- 
ecution of this character against 
the publisher of the Muncie Post- 
Democrat, in which the court 
held, “It is not a justification for 
contempt such as will purge one 
of the charge even though it be 
shown that the article published 
was true, if it in any way hindered 
the orderly process of the court 
and brought it into contempt be- 
fore the people.” 

In the Post-Democrat occurred 
the head, “Kimbroughs, Notorious 
Bridge Grafters,” followed by, 
“Frankie on guard on grand jury, 
Lloyd on the Board of Safety and 
Marsh on the Board of Works— 
Frame indictment against editor of 
Post-Democrat — Damnable_ con- 


spiracy ... Placing men on grand 
juries and on boards of safety 


whose wealth was obtained by 
criminal methods, is in line with 
the action of Judge Dearth in 
naming such men as John Hamp- 
ton and Frank Kavanaugh jury 
commissioners which empowers 
them to pack juries as their mas- 
ters order.” The penalty imposed 
on the publisher was a fine of 
$500 and 90 days imprisonment. 
The incident recalls the famous 

yerse of Tom Moore: 
“For oh, ’twas nuts 

Father of Lies, 
As this wily fiend is named 

in the Bible, 


to the 


To find it settled by laws 
SO wise 
That the greater the truth, 


the worse the libel.” 


The Boston Globe once carried 
ander the head, “Battle of Experts 
bids fair to be one of the most 
notable in the history of murder 
cases,” a detailed description of 
the identity of hardwritings, evi- 
dence in a murder case, etc. 
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This was followed by a second 
story in relation to the preceding 
account, “Naturally every reader 
sets out to constitute himself an 
handwriting expert and thousands 
of Globe readers were analyzing 
the penmanship yesterday and 
forming their own impressions as 
to the likeeness of the hand of 
the prisoner. The account of how 
the leading handwriting experts 
proceed to scrutinize this evidence 
and reach their conclusions was 
also instructive.” Following this 
was a detailed description of the 
evidence. 

The Supreme Court of that state 
in reviewing the conviction of the 
publisher of the Globe for con- 
tempt in thus commenting on a 
case not even on trial at that time 
but postponed to an_ indefinite 
date, held that, “The question is 
whether the truth of such a pub- 
lication and the lack of a positive 
intention on the part of the pub- 
lisher to injure either of the par- 
ties to the case or to interfere 
with the administration of justice, 
relieves him from liability for con- 
tempt. We are of opinion that 
such a publication of evidence is 
not justified by showing that the 
statements are true and that the 
intentional publication was with- 
out an express intent to injure 
either of the parties to the case 
or to reflect upon the dignity of 
the court,” and affirmed the con- 
Viction. 

The year following this decision 
a celebrated case of this character 
involving the Denver Times and 
the Rocky Mountain News was 
appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Colorado. The publisher of these 
newspapers had been convicted of 
contempt for adversely comment- 
ing on the judicial action of the 
Supreme Court of that state. 

In reference to a decision of 
that court relating to Denver pub- 
lic utilities the story was in part, 
“What Next? If somebody will 
let us know what next the utility 
companies of Denver and the po- 
litical machine they control will 
demand, the question will be an- 
swered,” and the Rocky Mountain 
News at the same time published 
caricatures of the justices of the 
Supreme Court in which the chief 
justice was portrayed as high exe- 
cutioner beheading the incumbents 
of county offices and the litigants 
in cases before the court. 

“It does not disprove such pub- 
lication,” held the court of this 
criticism of itself, “to say that the 
matter therein contained was true 
or false. The offense consists in 
the publication of such matter and 


whether 
true or 


it is entirely immaterial 
the matter published is 
false.” : 

However in the dissenting opin- 
ion to this decision is the essence 
of a law principle that had its 
origin years before and has lately 
found expression in the recent 
Maryland contempt decision. 

“The court made a mistake in 
instituting the proceeding; a mis- 
take in holding that the acts of the 
newspapers constituted contempt. 
But infinitely greater than this 
was the mistake it made in hold- 
ing the truth to be immaterial, for 
aside from the fact that it denied 
to the publisher important consti- 
tutional rights, in the very nature 
of things those who before be- 
lieved the charges to be true are 
now confirmed in their belief and 
those who did not believe them 
now have their confidence in the 
court shaken because of the action 
of the court in holding that it is 
entirely immaterial whether the 
matter published is true or false.” 

The following year this decision 
came before the Supreme Court 
of the United States and was there 
affirmed. Again there occurred a 
dissent that like the ghost in Ham- 
let persists in these decisions re- 
lating to the defense of truth in 
charges of contempt. 

“The privileges of free speech 
and of free press belonging to 
every citizen of the United States, 
are protected against violation by 
that clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment forbidding the state 
to deprive any person of his lib- 
erty without due process of law,” 
said Justice Harlan. “It is I think 
impossible to conceive of liberty 
as secured by the Constitution 
against hostile action, whether by 
the nation or by the states, which 
does not embrace the right to en- 
joy free speech and the right to 
have a free press.” 


2 
Llewellyn Resigns 
SAN FRANCISCO — Resignation 


Aug. 1 of Adam Llewellyn as 
manager of the California News- 
paper Publishers Association In- 
dustrial Relations Bureau’s office 
in Los Angeles is announced by 


Harold Schlotthauer, executive 
vicepresident. He is leaving the 
Bureau to join the San Diego 


(Calif.) Union and Tribune staff, 
and will be succeeded by Law- 
rence A. Wallace, formerly of the 
Los Alamos Laboratories. 

i] 


Named Co-Chairman 

Cuicaco — James M. Cleary, 
vicepresident of the Roche, Wil- 
liams and Cleary Advertising 
Agency, has been named Chicago 
co-chairman of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

_ 


Meadow Joins Bates 
Leon Meadow, formerly copy 


supervisor at Hanly, Hicks & 
Montgomery and, before then, 
copy group head at Blackett- 


Sample-Hummert. has joined the 
copy staff at Ted Bates & Co. 
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Sunday Feature 
Stories Provide 
Book Material 


DENVER, Colo.—A new book, 
entitled “Rocky Mountain Em- 
pire,” has been published by Dou- 
bleday. consisting of 29 stories 
from the Denver Post’s Rocky 
Mountain Empire Sunday maga- 
zine section during the four years 
of its publication in rotogravure. 

According to the American 
Press Institute, the book is the 
first collection from a newspaper’s 
feature section. The Post’s Sun- 
day magazine is a_ locally-edited 
supplement that draws heavily on 
the Rocky Mountain area for its 
colorful and flavorful stories. 

Reflect Color 

Elvon L. Howe, Sunday editor 
of the Post, said the magazine 
stories in book form reflect the 
“intrinsic color of the region we 
are lucky enough to live in.” He 
also credited Palmer Hoyt, Post 
editor and publisher, “who had 
the rare early realization of the 
potentialities of rotogravure and 
the even rarer wisdom to give us 
the necessary editorial freedom 
and support to develop what we 
call a ‘magazine approach’ and 
put together a truly regional mag- 
azine.” 

The book marks the Sunday de- 
partment’s third special publica- 
tion of the year in connection with 
the Post’s new publishing plant. 
Previously, the department pre- 
pared a plant tour comic book for 
distribution at the opening of the 
new building and a colorgravure 
brochure, “So the People May 
Know,” devoted to a history of 
the Post and its new plant. 

® 


100 Years of Service 


STAMFORD, Conn.—Employes of 
Gillespie Bros., Inc., publishers of 
the Stamford Advocate, afternoon 
daily, attended a recent testimoni- 
al dinner honoring Miss Helena 
Stewart and Mrs. Sarah Smith, 
composing room operators who 
have served for more than 50 
years with the firm. 


NEW BLUE STREAK 
LINOTYPES CUT 
COMPOSING ROOM 

COSTS . 
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Col. McCormick 
Dedicates New 
WGN Building 


Cuicaco — Citing the 103-year 
erowth of the Chicago Tribune, 
Col. Robert R: McCormick, editor 
and publisher, dedicated the new 
WGN Building, 11-story addition 
to Tribune Tower, on July 6, the 
25th anniversary of the opening 
of the Tower. ; 

The new building houses radio 
and newspaper facilities, affording 
expanded operations in both fields. 
Col. McCormick spoke at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the addi- 
tion immediately to the north of 
Tribune Tower. 

A sealed copper box was placed 
behind the cornerstone. It con- 
tained 89 items concerning the 
newspaper’s history, including 
copies of the Tribune and its sister 
papers, the New York Daily News 
and the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald, and books and pam- 
phlets by Col. McCormick. 

The Tribune publisher 
mented upon the vast mechanical 
operations of a modern metro- 
politan newspaper, pointing out 
that 50 years ago “presses had 
been bought like ice boxes and 
furniture, and installed where con- 
venient. As they become bigger, 
it became necessary to put them 
on the ground.” 

He told of the first specially 
designed press put in a building 
designed by the Tribune. “The 
architect merely did the calcu- 


com- | 


lating of stresses and the exterior,” | 


he explained. 

“Mechanically, the Tower was 
an extension of the pressroom. 
The exterior, 


contribution. When we 
we expected to modify the plant, 
but strangely enough, it fits well 
into the general scheme. 

“The interior, the most efficient 
mechanical plant, is a very neces- 
sary adjunct to a great newspaper, 
which has many more functions 


than the collection of political 
news, to which ignorant critics 
confine themselves. 

“The exterior of the WGN 


Building is a complement to the 
Tower. It is now eight stories 
high, with steel strong enough to 
take four more. Inside it is an ex- 
tension of the mechanical and edi- 


torial rooms of the plant and 
Tower.” 

Nine Floating Studios 
Lee Bennett, announcer for 


WGN, which broadcast the cere- 
mony, explained that 14 new ra- 
dio and television studios are com- 
pleted or being constructed. (E & P 
for Feb. 18, p. 36). 

“Nine of these,” he said, “the 
finest that acoustic, radio and tele- 
Vision engineers have been able to 
design, will literally float on air.” 

This construction, he explained, 
is employed to cope with the prob- 
lem of housing in the same struc- 


ture @ broadcasting station and the 
Tribune's great array of presses. 

The picture appearing in E&P 
for July 8, page 53, showing the 
Tribune Tower, does not include 
the new 12-story addition which 
is nearing completion to the 
north of the Tower. The wing at 
the left, as shown in the picture, 
is the Tribune plant which is not 
new. 

- 


McCormick Honored 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
Chicago Tribune editor and pub- 
lisher, received an honorary life 
membership and citation from the 
DuPage County Historical So- 
ciety on the WGN Saturday night 
radio program, featuring Col. 
McCormick’s “History and Song” 
broadcast. The presentation was 
in recognition of his study and 
teaching of American history, his 
weekly historical broadcasts and 
publication of local historical ma- 


Hoover Speaks 
At Wm. White 
Memorial Rites 


Emporia, Kans.—Herbert 
Hoover was the principal speaker 
at the dedication of the memorial 
to William Allen White, late edi- 
tor of the Emporia Gazette, here 
July 11. The former president dis- 
cussed “World Peace and the 
United Nations” over a_nation- 
wide network. 

Gov. Frank Carlson of Kansas 
introduced Mr. Hoover, who spoke 
in the natural amphitheater of 
Peter Pan Park, across the lake 
from where the bronze bust of 
Mr. White stands in a marble and 
limestone setting. Jo Davidson, 
sculptor, did the bust of White. 

On the base of the statue is a 
bronze plaque of the famous 
“Mary White” editorial, which 


ing the death of his daughter. 
Peter Pan Park was given to Em- 
poria by Mr. and Mrs. White in 
1929 in memory of their daughter. 
Sponsor of the dedication and 
memorial is the William Allen 
White Foundation, which was or- 
ganized by Emporia friends after 
Mr. White’s death in 1944. The 
foundation is also furnishing rooms 
in the new William Allen White 
Memorial Library under construc- 
tion at Emporia State College. 


Mr. Hoover launched his Mid- 


west presidential campaign in 
1927 at a dinner of the Kansas 
Editorial Association in Mr. 


White’s home. Survivors of those 
Kansas editors who heard Mr. 
Hoover then attended a dinner in 


his honor. 
Ss 


150th Edition 

The Butler (Pa.) Eagle pub- 
lished a 136-page edition July 1 
commemorating the sesqui-centen- 





terial in the Tribune. 


EVERY 
NEWSPAPER 
HAS AN 
OBLIGATION TO POSTERITY 
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FREE!— 


new booklet, NEWS- 
PAPER PRESERVA- 
TION, describes 
microfilming ad- 
vantages. Get your 
copy now. 
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was written by Mr. White follow- 
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_A newspaper publisher or editor is charged with 
the responsibility of compiling a legible record of 
his city and country’s day by day history for future 
use. You render an invaluable service—and at the 
same time greatly increase the efficiency of your 
organization—by preserving your back copies on 
University Microfilm. Your files become virtually 
permanent, for film lasts 500 years—you save 95°, 
of your storage space—you provide reference ma- 
terial that is easier for your staff to handle and read 
—and the cost is no more than the expense of main- 
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your oldest copies disintegrate beyond possibility 
of reproduction or use. Write for particulars, and 
ask about our free microfilming offer. 
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ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Expect FCC 
Color Decision 
By September 


WASHINGTON — An advisory re- 
port on color television, prepared 
by a group of scientists under the 
direction of Dr. E. U. Condon, 
director of the National Bureau 
of Standards, at midweek was 
placed in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
for study. 

The report was the result of 
nine months’ study undertaken at 
the request of Chairman Ed C. 
Johnson (D., Col.) of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Decision Soon 

Present indications are that the 
communications commission will 
be ready to render a final decision 
on color television by Labor Day. 

The advisory board’s_ report 
made no recommendation of a 
specific system to be adopted for 
the public. In its technical ap- 
praisal of the three systems as 
offered by Color Television, Inc., 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and Radio Corporation of 
America, the committee of scien- 
tists said it believed consideration 
must be given to social and eco- 





nomic aspects of the question 
which it considered beyond its 
scope. 

The basic conclusions drawn 


and unanimously accepted in the 
report were: 

1. A  six-megacycle radio fre- 
quency channel is adequate for 
color television service, and rep- 
resents a proper compromise be- 
tween quality and quantity of 
service. 

2. The three systems of color 
television described comprise all 
the basic systems of color tele- 
vision which need be considered 
for a six-megacycle channel. 

Only One To Be Chosen 

3. The three systems are mu- 
tually exclusive. One, and only 
one of these systems must be 
chosen in advance of the inaugu- 
ration of a public television serv- 
ice. 

The report also said: 

“(We are) concerned only with 
color television systems intended 
for a six-megacycle radio fre- 
quency channel equal to that now 
assigned to black-and-white sta- 
tions, since color systems of su- 
perior performance have _ been 
demonstrated using channels of 
wider than six megacycles. 

“The choice of the channel 
width in a television system is 
necessarily a compromise between 
quality of the reproduced image 
and quantity of television service. 
If the channel width were doubled, 
. the number of channels would be 
halved, thereby greatly reducing 
the possible number of stations. 

“Moreover, as the width of the 
channel is progressively increased, 
the improvement in quality is not 
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sufficient to be worth the reduc- 
tion in service.” 

The report concluded: 

“At the present stage of tele- 
vision, a universal receiver, ca- 
pable of receiving transmissions 
of all three types, would repre- 
sent three separate receivers in a 
single cabinet. Changing connec- 
tions of the common elements to 
convert from one system to an- 
other would be costly and affect 
one, if not all three systems, in 
quality. 

“Experience in Great Britain 
has proved multiple standards of 
transmission encourage some of 
the viewing public to buy equip- 
ment which proves to lose value 
when the final decision is made.” 
_In an immediate reply brief 
filed in Washington with the 


FCC, CBS pointed out that the 
“proposed findings of fact and 
conclusions” recently filed by RCA 
in connection with the FCC’s col- 
or television hearings, “are on 
their face clearly self-contradic- 
tory, incomplete and superficial.” 

Similarly, CBS said, CTI’s pro- 
posed “Findings” are subject to 
the same basis and fatal defect as 
RCA’s document in their almost 
exclusive reliance on CTI’s own 
witnesses, and in their wholly ig- 
noring all adverse testimony.” 

The failure of the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association, Philco and 
Dumont to file “Findings,” CBS 
noted, even though they had been 
invited by the FCC to do so, ex- 
poses the fallacies of their claim 
that color television should further 
be delayed. 
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CBS then listed for the Com- 
mission “the basic conclusions in- 
escapably to be drawn from the 
instant proceedings,” among them 
that the CBS system is the best. 


File NLRB Charges 


SAN Francisco—Charges made 
by two former employes of the 
Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune and 
Telegram are being investigated 
by regional offices of the National 


Labor Relations Board. G. A. 
Brown, regional director, said. 
Lewis F. Roberts and Dewey 


Willaford protested to the NLRB 
their services had been terminated 
due to guild activities. No date has 
yet been set for any Board hear- 
ing. 
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Rome Daily 
American Pays 
First Dividend 


RoME, Italy — Stockholders of 
the Daily American Publishing 
Co., publishing the Daily Amer- 
ican, English-language newspaper 
in Rome, have voted their first 
stock dividend and have acted to 
permit greater employe participa- 
tion in operation of the paper, 
Jack L. Begon, president and 
board chairman, said following 
a quick visit to the United States. 

At a meeting in New York 
City, the stockholders voted to 
change the certificate of incor- 
poration to give holders of Class 
B stock, who are mostly em- 
ployes, full voting privileges. 
They also voted a dividend of 
$3.12% per share to all holders 
of stock of record June 1 and re- 
ceived from Mr. Begon reports of 
substantial increases in advertis- 
ing and circulation. 

Under the new stock arrange- 
ment all of the employe-stockhold- 
ers reinvested their dividends and 
made arrangements to purchase 
additional stock. 


The Daily American is now in 
its fifth year. It was started after 
the war by three ex-GIs, who had 
served on the Mediterranean edi- 
tion of the Stars & Stripes and 
desired to remain in Italy, with 
Doris Duke as a co-partner. 

Mr. Begon, a native of San 
Francisco, where he worked on 
the Chronicle, is the only one of 
the original partners who remains 
on active duty in Rome. Louis 
Cortese returned to his home in 
New York two years ago and 
Miss Duke is no longer active on 
the paper as she once was, having 
formerly been a member of: the 
staff. William B. de Meza, editor, 
with Mr. Begon, co-publisher for 
the last two years, returned to 
America June 1 and is to dis- 
pose of his holdings shortly. 

William Dowdell succeeded de 
Meza as editor of the paper. 
Long a news executive with 
Scripps-Howard papers in Ohio 
and later with International News 
Service in New York, Mr. Dow- 
dell joined the paper as managing 
editor a year and a half after its 
founding. He also writes “Seen & 
Heard Around Rome,” the only 
American chatter-type column in 


Europe. 
The new managing editor is 
Walter Weisbecker, member of 


the original staff, who had been 
news editor since the Daily Amer- 
ican’s birth. William McElwain, 
another former Stars & Stripes 
man, is in charge of Italian cov- 
erage. 

Other changes made include 
the promotion of Geoffrey Dud- 
man to be advertising manager, 
and James Poole to be business 
manager. Both have been with 
the paper three years. Fred Bird 
continues as circulation manager. 





He Collected— 
But— 


SaLT Lake City, Utah — A 
woman telephoned the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News want 
ad department and placed an ad 
for the recovery of a lost dog. 

Through the ad the dog was 
returned, but several weeks passed, 
and the woman didn’t pay for the 
ad. 

The fellow who took the ad 
was sent out to the woman’s 
home to collect the money, and 
though the woman did pay her 
bill, the dog—a mean, vicious 
brute, bit the man whose ad had 
found him! 





193,000 Citations 
For Newspaperboys 


WASHINGTON—More than 193,- 
000 Citation Cards for newspaper- 
boys in recognition of their patri- 
otic service given during the In- 
dependence Savings Bonds Drive, 
May 15-July 4, were distributed 
this year, a record of public serv- 
ice never before attained. Repre- 
sented were 346 newspapers from 
every state in the nation and also 


the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Snyder, who has always taken an 
interest in the newspaperboy 
phase of the Savings Bonds oper- 
ation, gave immediate consent to 
the use of his name on the Cita- 
tion Cards. 

The newspaperboys broke an- 
other all-time record by distribut- 


ing 15 million special Savings 
Bonds leaflets during the Inde- 
pendence Drive. Their previous 


record was the distribution of 13 
million during the 1949 Oppor- 
tunity Drive. 
a 

Times’ Sales Guide 

Latest edition of the New York 
Times “How to Get Your Share 
of the American Market”—a 20- 
page booklet showing advertisers 
abroad how to increase their 
business in the U.S.—has been 
mailed to some 6,500 business 
and industrial leaders, government 
Officials, advertisers and advertis- 
ing agency executives abroad. 
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Topeka Capital 
Staff Changes 


TopeKA, Kan. — New _ staff 
members of the Topeka (Kan.) 
Daily Capital announced recently 
by Jim Reed, executive editor, 
are: Newt Townsend, telegraph 
editor; his brother, Bob Town- 
send, copy desk; Gene Gregston, 
sports editor; Dick Snider, sports 
writer, particularly baseball; and 
Bob Hurt, sports writer and desk- 
man. Art Casper, former copy 
boy, has been shifted to the 
sports staff. 

Newt Townsend, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been journalism in- 
structor and director of publicity 
at Washburn Municipal University 
at Topeka. He holds three degrees 
from the University of Missouri, 
bachelor of journalism, bachelor 
of arts, and master of arts in En- 
glish. 

Bob Townsend was graduated 
in June from the University of 
Missouri. Gregston comes to the 
Capital from the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram sports staff. He former- 
ly attended Oklahoma University. 
Dick Snider for the past 18 


months has been with the Odessa 


(Texas) American and has a 
journalism degree from Okla- 
homa A and M. Mr. Hurt has 


been with the Daily Oklahoman 
sports staff for the past four years, 
and is a graduate of the Okla- 
homa University journalism 
school 

These changes are in addition 
to Ward Moore and Ken David 
who recently came to the Capi- 
tal as copy chief and city editor. 
Mr. Reed became executive edi- 
tor five months ago. 

Bill Colvin, former Capital city 
editor, is working in the Topeka 
campaign headquarters of Harry 
Colmery, candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for United 
States senator. Mark Dunlap, vet- 
eran telegraph editor, has not an- 
nounced his plans for the fall, but 
will spend the summer in Denver. 
Stan Emerson, former sports edi- 
tor, and son of Ben Emerson, To- 
peka and Great Bend (Kan.) ad- 
vertising man, has joined the staff 
of the Lane Advertising Agency 
in Topeka. Bill Cochren, former 
sports writer, has returned home 
to Whiting, Kan., to handle his 
late father’s ranching interests. 
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Critics of NPPA, Here 


Are Your Answers 


By James L. Collings 


THE YOUNG National Press 
Photographers Association, con- 
ceived over a national telephone 
hookup in 1945 and formally 
born and diapered in 1946, is a 
vigorous, progressive, even ro- 
mantic association. 

In the short years that it has 
had a voice and a personality and 
muscles, the NPPA has won 
countless friends among publish- 
ers, editors. government officials, 
university authorities, judges, 
mayors—almost anyone you can 
name. 

Especially has it won friends 
among its own tribe, the press 
photographers. for whom it has 
been watchdog. the guy with the 
piano-sized shoulders. the pal 
with a buck in his pocket. 

Lofty Ideals 

When the NPPA was organ- 
ized, its aims were plucked from 
the purest part of a white cloud. 
Reach for the highest, settle for 
nothing less, the founders seemed 
to be saying. 

“The objectives of the associa- 
tion.” a pamphlet telling of the 
telephone conference said at that 
time, “will be to raise the stand- 
ards of our profession; to promote 
a better understanding of the press 
photographers’ problems; to inter- 
change ideas with other cities; to 


obtain recognition by authorities 
of our rights to work, unham- 
pered by a lot of restrictions that 


sometimes impede the covering of 
our assignments; to cut red tape 
and save precious time: 

“To have laws passed in every 
State, comparable to those in 
force in some states protecting 
the working photographer in his 


coverage of the news; to have 
our work recognized with by- 
lines; to have our own national 


magazine; to promote a national 
salon of the best pictures from 
each city association: and by our 
own conduct so work and _ live 
that we can uphold our profes- 
sion from any slurs and criti- 
cism.” 

The millennium has not been 
reached. Any official of the NPPA 
will agree to that. But the asso- 
ciation has eaten up a good hunk 
of the mileage enroute to the 
ideal state. Standards have been 
raised, there is better understand- 
ing of the photographers’ prob- 
lems, ideas between cities are 
being exchanged, working rights 
have improved, bylines are not 
foreign to many papers, some red 
tape has been snipped, a national 
magazine has been established, 
and in some states there are laws 
protecting the photographers. 
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Yes, it has been a sound and 
accepted association; it has guts 
and a winning way and a mem- 
bership comprised of the highest- 
type men. 

In spite of this, and like all 
young and vigorous and progres- 
sive organizations, the NPPA al- 
so has its critics. This essay, for 
what it’s worth, is an attempt 
to present both sides: What the 
critics say and how the NPPA 
answers them. 

First off, ask the critics, in 
large cities where there is a good 
local association doing a good 
job, why is there a need for a 
national group such as the NPPA? 
(This is considered the No. 1 
criticism. ) 

In answer to that, the NPPA 
claims that the best local can 
function only at the local level. 
The national association, say its 
spokesmen, gives press photogra- 
phy a national voice. NPPA mem- 
bers will tell you that their out- 
fit has aided local projects on a 
national basis and cite case after 
case. 

The Tangibles 

Of almost equal weight in im- 
portance on the list of criticisms 
is the matter of what tangibles 
the NPPA offers. They are few, 
according to opposition. There’s 
no foundation for their dream 
house, the critics state. 

Not so, replies the 
Look what we give 
officers say. We give them a 
monthly magazine full of news 
items and technical articles; we 
give them the Bible of press pho- 
tography, as Epiror & PUBLISHER 
has called it—“The Complete 
Book of Press Photography.” 

We have opened doors for all 
press photographers, whether 
members or not, and made their 
work easier by the public rela- 
tions job we are doing; and we 
give NPPA membership cards 
and windshield stickers. These 
cards and stickers alone have 
been responsible for closer co- 
operation between members and 
between press and public. 

Third on the gripe sheet is the 
claim that the NPPA takes in 
people who are not “real” press 
photographers because they come 
from smalltown dailies and week- 
lies: 

“That’s one point not difficult 
to clear,” said an NPPA wheel. 
“The constitution has. this to say 
about who is a press photogra- 
pher: ‘The press photographer is 
an individual who disseminates 
news to the general public through 
the medium of photography.’ This 


NPPA. 
members, 





WATERFRONT PRESSROOM 
For the first time in the history of the Port of Philadelphia, maritime 
reporters now have a pressroom right on the riverfront. It was opened 


by the Department of Wharves, Docks and Ferries. 


John Malone, 


left, of the Philadelphia Bulletin, and Harry Droste, right, of the 
Inquirer, discuss the new facilities with Dock Director George N. 
Hardenstine. 





definition certainly would not ex- 
clude those working on the small- 


er dailies and weeklies.” 


Joe Costa 

There is also the matter of 
Joe Costa, considered by many 
Mr. Press Photographer. Joe was 
the first president (46-48) of 
the NPPA. There are those in the 
national who will swear by all 
that’s holy in their constitution 
that if Joe were missing from 
the organization it would collapse. 

These are the ones who 
Joe and admire his sincerity and 
energy and ability, and in the 
NPPA they are almost to a man 
behind him and most of them feel 
this way about him. 

But on the outside, in and 
around New York especially, Joe 
has his enemies. There are those 
who dislike him intensely. Fellow- 
craftsmen who think he tries to 
be a dictator, who believe he is 
a publicity-grabber more _ in- 
terested in his own welfare than 
in the NPPA’s, who are con- 
vinced everything he has a hand 
in will turn out to be a Joe Costa 
Project. 

These are the two feelings, then, 
and there’s no need to stretch 
them further. However, in the in- 


love 


terest of accurately evaluating 
Joe’s popularity I.Q., it must be 
stated that he has far more 
friends than enemies. This col- 
umn, if anyone cares, thinks he 


is one of the finest men in this or 
any business. 

Fifth of the Con-ites sore points 
pertains to the NPPA’s unwilling- 
ness to stick its nose into matters 
hinting of labor relations. One 
fellow was disturbed because the 
NPPA wouldn't intercede on his 
behalf after he had done a job 
for a wire service. The photogra- 
pher thought he had been under- 


paid and wanted the NPPA to 
see that he got fair treatment. 
Labor: Hands Off 


The association explains that 
such action would be contrary to 
its policy of hands-off on labor 
matters. “This association,” the 
NPPA has written, “will have no 
entangling alliances. It will be 
formed by working press photog- 


strictly non- 
non-sectar- 


raphers. It will be 
union, non-political, 
ian.” 

Further, added an NPPAer, we 
don’t want to be a union, we 
want to be a professional organ- 
ization. 

The NPPA is fighting the court- 
room ban on pictures. This fact, 
paradoxically, caused the associ- 
ation to be blamed for the ban 
on pictures in a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
court. There several judges had 
permitted pictures, but when the 
NPPA’s effort toward national 
removal of the ban became 
too bright a spotlight, these same 
judges said, sorry, boys, but we’ve 
just been reminded by a higher 
court that the canons of judicial 
ethics prohibit pictures here. 

The NPPA’s answer to this situ- 
ation is that it is working for the 
right to be in courtrooms, same 
like in reporters. It is not a ques- 
tion of being concerned with 
several exceptional and consider- 
ate Brooklyn judges who granted 
courtroom privileges because they 
liked the photographers involved. 

The final charge by the critics 
is that the national is run by a 
clique. 

This the NPPA denies. It argues 
that its cross-country representa- 
tion of officers disproves the con- 
tention. In 1946-48, the NPPA 
will point out, Joe Costa was 
president. Joe, of course, is from 
New York. From 1948-50, Paul 
Threlfall of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon was head officer, and now 
Ken McLaughlin from the San 
Francisco Chronicle is president. 

These are most if not all of 
the pros and cons, and till more 
come along let’s consider the case 
closed for a while. 


a 
32-Page Ad 
On July 12, the Canandaigua 
(N. Y.) Daily Messenger pub- 
lished the greatest number of ad- 
vertising lines from one advertiser 
in its 156-year history. The occa- 
sion was the re-opening of Shenk- 
man’s, Inc., men’s, women, and 
children’s apparel store. The 
32-page tabloid section contained 
over 30,000 lines of retail adver- 
tising from the store. 
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Dolliver Sells 
Moorhead Daily 
To Hugh Brown 


MoorHeaD, Minn.—Sale of the 
Moorhead Daily News and _ its 
weekly affiliate. the Fargo News 
July 1 marks the return of a 
veteran newspaper publisher to 
the field. He is Hugh R. Brown, 
Kearney, Neb.. who serves as 
publisher for the Moorhead Pub- 
lishing company, a _ corporation 
which purchased the two papers. 

The corporation headed by Mr. 
Brown purchased the publications 
from J. Clark Dolliver. Mr. Dol- 
liver, whose home originally was 
Battle Creek, Mich.. has not an- 
nounced his future plans. 

25 Years in Field 

Mr. Brown’s father, M. A. 
Brown, was the founder of the 
Kearney (Neb.) Daily Hub, a six- 
day daily with which Mr. Brown 
worked his way up from _ type- 
setter to publisher. Mr. H. R. 
Brown sold the paper in 1939, 
after 25 years in the publishing 
field. After that, he published a 
newspaper in Compton, Calif.. 
and during the war served four 
years as personnel director of a 
bomb and shell loading plant, lat- 
er serving as chief clerk to the 
U. S. Senate committee on inte- 
rior and insular affairs, during the 
80th Congress. 

Mr. Brown will devote at least 
a portion of each year directing 
the publication of the two news- 
papers. 

Other department heads include 


Wallace Thornton, business man- 
ager: Edward E. Chittenden, edi- 
tor, and Richard Thornton, ad- 


Vertising manager. 

Wallace Thornton, a veteran of 
30 years in Chamber of Com- 
merce activities, served the pas 
24 years as secretary-manager of 
the Kearney, Neb., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Worked in Kearney 

Mr. Chittenden. a University 
of Nebraska journalism graduate 
and World War II veteran, for- 
merly served as city editor for 
the Kearney Daily Hub. Prior to 
the war, he worked for the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) newspapers. 

Richard Thornton, also a Uni- 
versity of Nebraska graduate and 
World War II veteran, had been 


with the advertising staff of the 
Santa Barbara’ (Calif.) News- 
Press. He is the son of Wallace 
Thornton. 

Officers of the newly formed 


corporation include Mr. Brown as 
president; E. H. Staubitz, Kear- 
ney, Neb., first vicepresident; H. 
Dwight King, editor of the Kear- 
ney Hub, second vicepresident; 
Mr. Chittenden, secretary, and 
Wallace Thornton, treasurer. 
Other stockholders include Or- 
mond P. Hill, publisher of the 
Kearney Hub, Dick Thornton, 
and Don Henry, Hastings, Neb. 
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Exposes Phony 
Communist 
‘Peace Appeal’ 


The 
Appeal” 


Transit Strike Put 
Off for Press Show 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The indirect 
power of the press was brought 
out anew by the Buffalo Evening 
News’ 10th annual Fourth of July 
Family Show. 


PHILADELPHIA 
“World Peace 


phony 
by the 


To accommodate the 20,170 Communist Party in Philadelphia 
persons attending, two transit em- and Pennsylva- 
ployes’ unions postponed a par- nia ran into a 
alyzing strike against the Niagara barrage of pub- 
Frontier Transit Corporation from licity from the 
midnight June 30 to July 5, and typewriter of 
78 extra buses were on hand at Frank Rosen, 
Civic Stadium to take the crowds veteran Inquirer 
home. reporter, and 


was stopped 
cold. 

Mr. Rosen 
came upon the 
story by accident 


All local buses in Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls and those operating 
between the two cities were tied 
up later in the first such walkout 
in 28 years. 








Rosen but it was no ac- 

F cident the way he handled the 

ABC Publishes 2 details of a series of articles, 
Bulletin Issues showing how the Communists 


Cuicaco — Effective with the Were trying to dupe unsuspecting 


July issue, the ABC Bulletin, pub- citizens. 
lished by the Audit Bureau of Tipped by Friend 
Circulations, will be issued as two He told Eprror & PUBLISHER 


publications —the ABC News 
Bulletin and the ABC Bulletin, 
Bylaws and Rules Section. The lat- 
ter will be printed in the same 


that a friend of his who had been 
asked to distribute the leaflets 
tipped him off to the story. Mr. 
Rosen has protected his identity 


typographical measure as ABC during the expose which began 
Bylaws and Rules, so members June 23, two days before the 
can clip out and paste such Reds attacked-in Korea. 


changes in their copies of ABC 
Bylaws and Rules. 

The former will cover news of 
the Bureau and general informa- 


The Reds had been seeking to 
get 1,000,000 signatures here to 
their “peace” petitions, but the 
project was doomed to failure as 


soon as the first of the Inquirer 
stories appeared. 

The friend who tipped off Mr. 
Rosen felt that there was some- 
thing phony about the movement 
but wasn’t quite sure of his 
ground. He did say, however. 
that he had a son in the last war 
and that is why he was probably 
approached. 

Mr. Rosen, after informing the 
desk of the tip, which he had re- 
ceived when he was off duty, 
went quietly to work on the de- 
tails. His long experience on the 
Inquirer staff, which he joined in 
1924, had brought him into con- 
tacts with all segments of the 
city’s people and he knew what 
the leftist groups and “front” or- 
ganizations were up to. 

A labor union, which had been 
expelled from the CIO for Com- 
munist affiliations and a phony 
peace crusade organization were 
linked to the Communist move in 
Mr. Rosen’s articles, so closely 
that they screamed in protest let- 
ters to the paper but to no avail. 

He also showed the part being 
played in the movement by Phil- 
adelphia Communist leaders. 

Mr. Rosen’s journalistic enter- 
prise in stopping the “peace” of- 
fensive won him the commenda- 
tion of various government agen- 
cies and veterans organizations. 

The American Legion used 
Rosen’s articles as a springboard 
for a state-wide counter offensive 
against the Communist Party and 
their stooges. 





tion concerning ABC activities, 

according to Carl Gazley, man- 

ager of ABC members’ relations. 
me 


H-A Photos Tell 
50-Year Story 


CuicaGo—“First Half of a Cen- 


Space Buyer 
finds information 


tury” is the title of the Chicago 
Herald-American’s new pictorial 
history of Chicago which was 


placed on exhibit at the Museum 


of Science and Industry here July | agency says: “Whatever 
11. newspapers can give us is helpful when 
The 240 pictures were unveiled fot “ s =, _ The kind - 
as ; ormation we need in our wor 
by Worth C. Coutney, publisher : 


obsolete awfully quick. 


of the H-A, at ceremonies attend- 
ed by Maj. Lenox R. Lohr, presi- 
dent of the museum, and stage 
celebrities. 


to date than other sources. Data 


market. 
tinct change in the market. 
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A Space Buyer in a large New York 
information 


When Standard 
Rate gives us information, it’s more up 


ject to constant change may be picked 
up from some of the ads in SRDS. 


“For example, in a recent issue of oo -apaceg na 
SRDS The Portland Journal quotes the = —— 
population of the Portland, Oregon, The JOURNAL 


Their figures indicated a dis- 
An earlier 
Journal ad talked about lineage for re- 
tail and general grocery advertising. 
noticed these because they had a bear- 
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Serving the Media-Buying Function 
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ing on selecting a paper covering this The ServiceAds of many mews 
: market.” Papers are supplementing their 
‘ ah regular SRDS listings with infor- 
mation that helps buyers buy. 
CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE Whenever you're | for mar- 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ket and media data in SRDS, 
Unit Press Drives . . . Reels . . . Auto- oe - SOE ie a a 
matic Tensions ... Speed Pasters pro- gee 7 
vide safety and reliability with , 
economy. Large or small . . . letter- STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
press or offset . . . you can rely on 


Walter E. Botthof 


Publisher 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Telegraph Will 
Spend Million 
On New Home 


The Trade Division of Triangle 


Publications, Inc., which pub- 
lishes the Morning Telegraph and 
the Daily Racing Form, morning 
daily newspapers specializing in 
sports and theatrical news, plans 
to spend more than $1,000,000 
for new presses and in alterations 
of a seven-story building it has 
leased at 525 West 52nd St., New 
York City. 

J. Samuel Perlman, publisher of 
the Trade Division, told Eprror 
& PUBLISHER that alteration of 
the building, under a 20-year lease 
from the Interborough News Co., 
will begin in September. The Tri- 
angle trade papers hope to occupy 
the first three floors by February, 
1951, moving from the present 
quarters at 343 West 26th Street. 

Buy New Presses 

The new presses will be com- 
prised of eight octuple units built 
by R. Hoe & Co. and the new 
stereotyping equipment will be a 
Wood Pony Autoplate. The press 
and stereotype rooms will be on 
the street floor. Business, editorial 
and executive offices and a cafe- 
teria for the 300 employees will 
will be on the second floor and the 
third will be occupied by the com- 
posing room with its 44 typeset- 
ting machines. Other floors of the 
building will be sub-leased. 

Each of the three floors will 
provide the papers with 21,500 
square feet of space, giving them 
approximately 25,000 feet more 
than the old location. Ample space 
will be available for paper storage. 
Activities of the papers now are 
scattered over seven floors and the 
new quarters will permit greater 
concentration and increased ef- 
ficiency. 

Present plans are to dispose of 
the West 26th Street building. 

Not a ‘Family’ Paper 

Officials of the company denied 
rumors that the Morning Tele- 
graph would be expanded to enter 
the family newspaper field. 

Walter H. Annenberg is head of 
Triangle Publications, Inc., whose 
Newspaper Division publishes the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, and 
whose Magazine Division pub- 
lishes Seventeen and other maga- 
zines. 

Trade Division leaders include 
Dan Lyons, editor-in-chief; Louis 
Iverson, business manager; W. P. 
Gingold, circulation manager, and 
Saul Rosen, managing editor. 
G. W. Ginsberg and Miles Kres- 
tan are the engineers planning the 
alteration of the building. 


RCA Section 


The Chicago Sunday Herald- 
American will carry the 16-page 
RCA section exclusively in Chi- 
cago instead of the Chicago Trib- 
une which was reparted in E & P, 
July 8, page 9. 
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Using Color Pages 
In 55 Papers 


SAN FRANCISCO—Full-page col- 
or advertising in 55 newspapers 
will be used in a Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc., campaign, it is an- 
nounced by Brisacher, Wheeler & 
Staff officials here. 

The four-color copy will play 
up the five-year guarantee fea- 
ture of Pabco Guaranty Rugs. 
The pages will appear in 45 Sun- 
day newspapers using Parade and 
Pictorial Review on the Pacific 
Coast and 10 papers in the Met- 
ropolitan Group. 


Says Don’t Build 
Alaskan Mills, 
Use Its Wood 


WASHINGTON — A House com- 
mittee investigating the newsprint 
shortage was told July 10 the in- 
dustry is being deprived of an 
“ample supply” of Alaskan pulp- 
wood by an Agriculture Depart- 
ment regulation. 

M. P. Olson, a Vancouver, 
B. C., logging engineer, said the 
ruling prohibited export of unpro- 
cessed timber. 

Chairman Emanuel Celler (D., 
N.Y.) of the judiciary subcommit- 
tee said it might be “advisable” 
for the department to modify the 
rule and asked the department to 





More Suits Filed 
In Bombay Crash 


Widows and trustees of estates 
of seven American newsmen killed 
in the crash of a plane near Bom- 
bay, July 12, 1949, filed separate 
suits in U. S. District Court here 
against the Royal Dutch Airlines 
the week of the tragedy’s anni- 
versary. Suits charged the airline 
with willful misconduct. 

Dorothea W. Barrows, widow of 
Nathaniel A. Barrows, asked dam- 
ages of $600,000 for herself and 
son. The Chicago Daily News 
correspondent’s salary was $10,000 
a year. 

Mrs. Charles Edward Gratke 
claimed the pecuniary loss to her 
husband’s estate, based on his $12,- 
000-per-year salary from_ the 
Christian Science Monitor, was 
$200,000. She asked an addi- 
tional $300,000. 

The Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, which had paid com- 
pensation benefits in the deaths of 
William Henry Newton of Scripps- 
Howard, Bertram D. Hulen of the 
New York Times and Thomas A. 
Falco of Business Week, was co- 
plaintiff in these three $258,300 
actions. 

Other plaintiffs and amounts 
asked were: Mary R. Colvig, 
$258,291.87 in the death of Fred- 
erick W. Colvig of the Denver 
Post; Virginia Mahoney, $258,- 
291.87 in the death of Michael 
Vincent Mahoney of the San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle; Virginia Mahoney 
and two children, $258,291.87. 

Suits had already been started 
in the deaths of WOR’s H. R. 
Knickerbocker, NEA __ Service's 
S. Burton Heath, and Time Maga- 
zine’s John Werkley, but the Air- 
line has not yet filed answers. 

s 


$2500 Award to Honor 


13 Correspondents 

WASHINGTON—An annual jour- 
nalism award by the people of the 
Netherlands in honor of 13 Amer- 
ican correspondents killed in a 
plane crash at Bombay, India, 
was announced here Wednesday 
on the first anniversary of the 
tragedy. 

Thirty Washington newsmen at- 
tended a luncheon at the Carlton 
Hotel where Albert Balink, edi- 
tor of Knickerbocker, the Nether- 
lands magazine in the United 
States, announced details. 

A gold medal and $2,500 will 
be presented each year to the 
American who writes the best ar- 
ticle or series to point up the 
democratic ties between the Neth- 
erlands and the United States. 

It is called the “Willian ihe 
Silent” award, honoring the 16th 
century Dutch king who, because 
of his tolerance, has become a 
national hero to Hollanders. 

Judges for the first award will 
be Radford Mobley, Thomas L. 
Stokes, Peter Edson, and Esther 
Van Waggoner Tufty. 





report on the feasibility of chang- | 
ing it. 
$15 Saving Per Ton 


“Logs can be shipped from 
Alaska to West Coast continental 
newsprint mills at a cost cheaper 
than they can be supplied from 
Washington and Oregon forests,” 
Mr. Olson said, adding that news- 
print could be produced at $15 to 
$20 less per ton in that manner. 

High labor costs and the initial | 
20-million-dollar investment for an 
Alaskan mill, as proposed earlier 
by Chief Ira J. Mason of the 
United States Forest Service, make 
the plan “not economically | 
sound,” he asserted. 

Mr. Olson said it would be “im- 
possible to produce paper at a cost | 
permitting competition with 
United States and Canadian mills.” | 





Australia 


@ The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing, publishing, printing and 
commercial broadcasting in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
If you are planning sales 
campaigns or are interested 
in these territories read 
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Sydney, Australia 
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Hold the fine serifs of a bright new font of foundry or 


monotype. Burgess stereo mats do just that...and deliver a 


plate casting that will reproduce faithfully every dot or 


line in the original pattern. Laboratory control through 


every step in the manufacture of Burgess stereo mats, is'your 


assurance of uniform high quality stereotyping every time. 


Why not put Burgess mats to work in your shop today? 
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arted E&P-ABC CROSS-SECTION S 
URVEY OF CIRCULATION TRENDS 
a (Continued from page 5) 
- , F ; Period Endi i i 
= Period Ending March 31, 1849 Period Ending March 31, 1960 ines. se ae a oe 
WATERBURY (s) (™) (E) ~~ spmponu KANSAS 
Republican, American 18,906 37,072 39,814 18,787 37,696 40,902 Gazette 5 
City Total 18,906 37,072 «39,814 = :18,787 37,696 "902 City Total. —_ yt 
7,696 40,902 y Total 8.546 8'572 
cuaiiaie KANSAS CITY : ch 
lor WILMINGTON —. 29,284 29,320 30,035 30,068 
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Ser. ........ 21.35: i wee Cs 50 Ke 
jour- City Total 19,290 60,493 21,3: 20,575 297 State Journal aan 25,556 — — 24 631 — 
the , City Total... ° 2711" 50,568 25.556 
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mer- oe en “ieee nae 
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© y Lots Rr) 92 BEC + ager 02, / eS imes C ‘ 2 aa f = 
al TAMPA 41,802 23,659 46,706 = 46,949 24,917 52,751 ‘tel i 30,075 
the Times. . 51,896 59 Be NEW ORLEANS : sean —_— — ~_— — 
eth- _—. 100,994 or 118.167 108 47% 52,659 ead tem. 97.226 99.658 
ty Tota 9 x . “4 rary BR 21,932 States 96.22 99°33: 
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City Total public. “7 34,778 52,104 44,806 34,920 — & Traveler 27,790 222,300 249,086 128,112 217,379 
WAUKEGAN 1.763 34,778 52,104 44.806 34,920 ts peng y 276,346 = 311,979 
KEGAN City Total 963,474 751,242 1,6 51,362 757,85 
ae enn LawnencE 963,47 751,242 1,600,044 951,362 757,859 
City Total.. 21939 ||... Eagle, Tribune. . . . 2,981 33,886 2,909 34,300 
posi ani ity Total. aaeaes 2,981 33,886 2,909 34,300 
FORT W 8 5 
Journ eel & News ae T ag see et ry ety rot 
urna & News- aera 33 44,605 55.37 5,971 
Sentinel. s1,001 94890 «6a, «82.04 «86,007 4 WORCESTER : ; ee 
INDIANAPOLS 81,091 84,330 69,334 82,946 36,007 Teepe Senate 49,598 99,067 102,764 50,777 = 100,651 104,220 
IAN porain ity Total... 49,598 99,067 102,764 50,777 100,651 104,220 
se 65,309 159,143 
vm 193,460 249,534 196.486 PAS £ ES MICHIGAN 
“- Total aa = eee See Ae attéo 1001849 ie ieee 412,110 474,310 416,06 
~<A BEND 93,460 265,068 = 366,914 = 196,486 =. 256,893 372,654 — s: 444,173 556 : f00F 453.684 
ribune 98.844 ate Times 424.840 99’ 88 
98, 97,736 3.2 > 17 ‘ity Tot 60, a myo 
rent? otal 98844 «97736 —— 6 Oo 412,110 869,013 1,659,720 416,064 876,564 
Star 0.017 ‘ Journal 73,247 71,861 76,893 
Tribune, Tribune-Star ery 21 nay Saas 29,419 City Total.. 73,247 71.86 76,89: 
bone, ar 31.063 ‘aii eee ee 73,247 71,861 76,893 
City Total 29.017 31'087 45846 an iis +yo 46,737 GRAND RAPIDS 
VINCENNES ' ™” $1,349 46,737 ~ rald 54,215 59,324 56,707 2,92 
Sun-Commercial 13,448 13,716 92 a Pree... 104,499. 105,991 , 
City Total 13448 IS TI5 isas2 a's KALAMAZOO" sisis  onave BOS SaTOT—O.gaL AP 
. Gazette 41,723 42,260 43,396 43,93 
CEDAR RAPIDS — City Total 41723 42,260 43396 43.930 
Garett: 54,548 54,543 56,351 2 “la 
City Total * ryt ~_— 56,201 Chronicle 40,065 9,597 
ma) 54.548 54,543 |... 56.351 56-201 City Total pay pay td 
Reg tee = pune seats 7 849 513,001 221,665 150,386 540,192 — 41,856 41,650 43,140 42,34 
ty Tot 220,316 147,849 5: 21665 130386 340.193 City Tot oH y~ ar yor 
MASON CITY J ‘ 513,001 221,665 150,386 540,193 City Total... 41,856 41.650 43,140 42.849 
+ Globe Gazette 22,803 23.975 MINNESOTA 
‘ 2,OUD «saeeee =-9,940 
$10 ity Total 22,803 23.975 AUSTIN 
OUX CITY ; Herald 10,922 
journal, Journal-Tribune 59,742 24,218 35,85 59,394 24.226 35 47 ‘ity T 0.922 a3 
City Total ~ 2218 6s858 5030924295 es 10,922... 11,423 
i 59.5 24,226 65,478 (Continxed on next page 
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E&P-ABC CROSS-SECTION SURVEY OF CIRCULATION TRENDS 





DULUTH 
News-Tribune & Herald 
City Total 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Star & Tribune... 
City ~— 





(Continued from page 49) 


Period Ending March 31, 194 
M) (E) (S) 


45.969 
45,969 


167,368 


32,560 67,557 
3?,560 67,557 
298,198 585,531 

















167,368 298,198 585,531 
ST. PAU Hi 
SS ne Press 92,666 115,835 156,972 
City Tota’ 92,666 115,835 156,972 
WINONA 
Revublican-Herald 20,176 
City Total 20,176 
MISSISSIPPI 
BILOXI-GULFPORT 
Herald 18,691 
City Total. . 18,691 
JACKSON 
Clarion Ledger, News 40,544 33,711 80,731 
City Total 40,544 33,711 80,731 
MERIDIAN 
Star. . dogs tdied tt Rae 20,744 21,064 
City Total... 20,744 21,064 
VICKSBURG 
Herald, Post... 3,081 8,496 9,031 
City Total. . 3,081 8.496 9,031 
MISSOURI 
CAPE GIRARDFAU 
Southeast Missourian. .... Ae 
ee 13,399 
KANSAS CITY 
Star, Times.............. 359,022 368,087 378,325 
City Total............. 359,022 368,087 378,325 
ST. JOSEPH 
Gazette-News-Press 44,181 51,016 53,463 
City Total 44,181 51,016 53,463 
ST. LOUIS 
Globe-Demorrat.... . 287,086 - 373,804 
Post-Dispatch... . he 279,231 409,732 
Star-Times. ....... 180,120 < 
City Total...... 287,086 459.351 783,536 
SPRINGFIELD 
sap Leader & Press 22,714 38,007 
City Total ; 22,714 38,007 
MONTANA 
BILLINGS 
Gazette oe 22.495 6,774 30,738 
City Total 22,495 6,774 30,738 
BUTTE- oe 
Montana Standard & Post 17,494 10,951 25,310 
City Total 17,494 10,951 25,310 
GREAT FALLS 
Tribune Leader 28,589 6,304 31,114 
City Total.... 28,589 6,304 31,114 
MISSOULA 
Missoulian, Sentinel. . . 2,957 3,409 16,518 
City Total 12,957 3,409 16,518 
NEBRASKA 
GRAND ISLAND 
Independent 16,807 
City Total 16,807 
HASTINGS 
Tribune 14,154 
City Total 14,154 
LINCOLN 
Journal & Star 29,382 44.366 91,513 
City Total 29,382 44.3 51,513 
OMAHA 
World-Herald 125,068 237,916 
City Total 125.068 112.701 237,91 
NEVADA 
RENO 
Gazette & Journal 0,201 6,796 14,051 
City Total 10,201 79F 14,051 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MANCHESTER 
Sunday News. 28,181 
Union Leader 26,2 
T 26,24 2 28,181 
PORTSMOUTH 
Herald 164 
City Total 9,164 
NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
—_ Union 21,685 8,299 18,352 
ty Tota 21,685 8,299 18,352 
JERSEY CITY 
Jersey Journal 49,998 
C ity Total. . 49,998 
NEWARK 
News 247,565 If 
Star-Ledger 163,658 2 
City Total 163,658 247,565 409,2 
TRENTON 
Times, Times-Advert 348 747 
Trentonian *25,087 
City Total 25,087 59,348 93,747 
“Figures from initial audit report ending March 31 4 
UNION CITY 
Hudson Dispatch 39,812 
City Total 39,812 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Journal 27,719 31,565 
Tribune 
City Total 27,719 1,565 
SANTA FE n 
New Mexican 10,565 9,852 
City Total 10,565 9,85 


90 


Peri Ending March 31, 1950 
(M) (E) (S) 


46,315 
46,315 


180,397 
180,397 


94,405 
94,405 


42,843 
42,843 


ww 
ton 
ou 


357,045 
357,045 


46,633 
46,633 


286,718 


286,718 


21,995 
21,995 





29,609 
29,609 








42,822 
42,822 


30,060 


30,060 


32,382 
32,382 
295,513 
295,513 


118,109 
118,109 


19,712 
19,712 


365,766 
365,766 


51,670 

51,670 
285,814 
180,528 
466,342 





10,960 
10,960 











66,837 
66,837 


603,778 
603,778 


159,145 
159,145 


86,632 
86,632 


21,398 
21,398 


9,025 
9,025 


379,882 
379,882 


53,699 
53,699 


379,155 
436,325 


815,480 


55,599 
55,599 


31,116 
31,116 


On neo 


29,010 


25,573 


32,100 
32,100 


16,053 
16,053 


51,317 
51,317 
246,524 
246,524 


14.508 
14.508 
31,294 


31,294 


18,902 
18,902 


211,856 
236,558 
448.414 

55,035 


55,035 


10,639 
10,639 


ALBANY 
Knickerbocker News. 
Times-Union...... 

Citv Total. 

BUFFALO 

Courier Express. 


GLENS FALLS 
Post-Star, Times: .... 
City Total........ 
NEW YORK 
Herald Tribune. . 
Journal-American . 


Times........ , 
World-Telegram & Sun. 
City Total 


Period Ending March 31, 1949 
(M) (E) (S) 


*Combined with World-Telegram January 5, 1950. 
R 


Record, Times Record. 
. ~~ Total... 
UTICA 


Press, Observer- eset h 
City Total 


ASHEVILLE 
Citizen, Times, 
Times. . 
City Total... . 
CHARLOTTE 
eee 
Observer. . 
City Total 
GREENSBORO 
News, Record... 
City Total 
RALEIGH 
News & Observer 
Times 
City Total 
WINSTON-SALEM 


Journal, Twin City Sentinel, 


Journal Sentinel 
City Total 


FARGO 
Forum & Tribune, 
& Republican 
City Total 
GRAND FORKS 
Herald 
City Total 


Forum 


AKRON 
Beacon Journal 
City Total 
CINCINNATI 
Enquirer 
Post. 
Times-Star 
City Total 
CLEVELAND 
News 
Plain Dealer 
Press 
City Total 
COLUMBUS 
Citizen 
Dispatch 
Ohio State Journal 
City Total 


LIMA 


ily Total 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Vindicator & Tex 
City Total 


ram 


ENID 
News, Eagle 
City Total 
MUSKOGEE 
Phoenix, Times-Democrat 
City Total 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Oklahoman & Times 
City Total 
TULSA 
World & Tribune 
City Total 


EUGENE 
Register-Guard 
City Total 
PORTLAND 
Oregon Journal 
Oregonian 
City Total 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Citizen- 


NEW YORK 
53,553 
55,138 116,578 
55,138 53,553 116,578 
142,716 283,480 
279,182 ; 
142,716 279,182 283,480 
13,145 8,688 
13,145 8,688 
340,430 701,575 
; 707,195 | 1,223,082 
1,020,879 eeeeee 2,161,918 
2,254,644 a 4,494,787 
won 366,286 301,217 
294,128 
543,943 ane 1,161,174 
; 373,034 ete are 
4,159,896 1,740,643 10,043,753 
6,512 37,885 ra 
6,512 37,885 
20,632 43,432 47,486 
20,632 43,432 47,486 


NORTH CAROLINA 


29,048 22,581 48,222 
29,048 22,581 48,222 
67,876 aa 
134,373 141,171 
134,373 67,876 143,171 
71,855 18,749 77,239 
71,855 18,749 77,239 
105,316 108,478 
17,200 
105,316 17,200 108,478 
49,048 33,205 
49,048 33,205 





NORTH DAKOTA 








26,928 21,259 46,927 
26,928 21,259 46,927 
24,633 10,515 32,643 
24,633 10,515 32,643 
OHIO 
140,971 147,340 
140,971 147,340 
73.466 255,002 
73,466 255,002 
273,914 467,911 
291,717 
273,914 436,489 467,911 
87,903 111,570 
159,287 213,965 
5,27¢ 
75,276 247,190 325,535 
32,211 33,569 
32,211 33,569 
188,179 126,192 
43,782 
43,78 188,179 126,192 
86,923 126,315 
86,923 126,315 
OKLAHOMA 
15,529 6,760 18,729 
5,529 6,760 18,729 
13,245 6,430 14,906 
13,245 6,430 14,906 
111,748 238,435 
111,748 238,435 
73,622 64,402 128,007 
73,622 64,402 128,007 
OREGON 
26,936 26,878 
26,936 26,878 
195,351 210,969 
213,135 269,122 
213,135 195,351 480,091 


noe 


4, 


Period Ending March 31, 1959 
(M) (E) ($) 


57.307 
57,307 


138,859 
138,859 


13.404 
13.404 


340,905 


,031,989 
241,886 


544,974 
159,754 
6,413 
6,413 


21,894 
21,894 


29,167 
29,167 


135,760 
135,760 


74,080 
74,080 


110,068 


110,068 





140,021 


219,442 
219,442 


1, 


for 
107 


55,028 
121,172 
55,028 121,17 
290,284 


281,721 


281,721 290,234 








8,733 
8,733 
. 675,105 
734,436 1,186,439 
pont 2,085,722 
... 4,322,304 
384,750 291,037 
vavacs leita 
612,468 
731,654 9,734,371 
38,452 
38,452 
43,946 49,040 
43,946 49,040 
22,510 48,614 
22,510 49,614 
69,205 
142,887 
69,205 142,887 
20,666 80,584 
20,666 80,584 
113,643 
17,050 
17.050 113,643 
33,420 58,444 
33,420 58,444 
22,509 48,228 
22,509 48,228 
11,168 33,331 
1,168 33,331 
142,125 147,447 
142,125 147,447 
269,374 
52,082 
153,569 
305,651 269,374 
145,005 
513,327 
263,690 
438,695 513,327 
85,845 107,111 
158,033 919,036 
243,878 326,147 
32,682 34,620 
32,682 34,620 
187,751 142,790 
87,751 142,790 
88,580 128,391 
88,580 128,391 
7,217 19,433 
7,217 19,433 
5,489 13,871 
5,489 13,871 
112,442 251,963 
112,442 251,963 
67,492 132,180 
67,492 132,180 
27,809 27,742 
27,809 27,742 
193,663 209,536 
276,810 
193,663 486,346 


July 15, 


1950 








PRO| 
Bu 
Jor 


wot 
Ca 
ANC 
CHE 
N 
col 
GR 
‘ 


SP) 











186,439 


49,040 
49,040 


48,614 
49,614 


142,887 
142,887 


80,584 
80,584 


113,643 
113,643 


58,444 
58,444 





147,447 
147,447 


269,374 


269,374 


107,111 


219,036 
$26,147 


34,620 
34,620 


142,790 
142,790 


128,391 
128,391 


19,433 
19,433 
13,871 
13,871 
251,963 
251,963 


209,536 
276,810 
486,346 


1950 






























Period Ending March 31, 1949 Period Ending March 31, 1950 Period Ending March 31, 1949 Period Ending March 31, 1950 
(M) (E) (S) (M) (E) (S) (M) (E) S) (M) E (S) 
LEM SAN ANTONIO 
Capital Journal.......... 16,408 ad es Ame So) ere Express. . 71,901 125,064 3.568 129,019 
Oregon Statesman....... 15,027 15,579 15,785 15,201 News. . : 77,926 Rey: 76.436 
City Total... 15,027 16,408 15,579 15,785 17,568 15,201 Light 72,322 114,803 74,158 115,507 
City Total 71,901 150.248 «239.867 «73.588 =—-153,594 «= 244,526 
WACO 
News-Tribune, Times-Herald 
ALLENTOWN FaRnerene & Tribune Herald. .. 18.673 20,321 38,363 20,246 3,394 42,887 
Call, Chronicle & Call- City Total 18,673 20,321 38,363 20.246 42,887 
TS Se 57,276 19,379 50,695 57,836 20,099 52,540 r 
SP WUcas'ssseukeas 57,276 19,379 50,695 57,836 20,099 52,540 ' 
ERIE UTAH 
| EERO e 39,318 48,467 —... 40,485 40,938 LOGAN ie 
Times......... i ane wee 57,538. 55,224  *33,018 Herald-Journal 6,396... + 
City Total... 96,856 48467 ...... 95,709 73,956 City Total... 6.396 6.597 © «+e eee 
*Sunday edition effective April 3, 1949. OGDEN , - oe 
JOHNSTOWN Standard Examiner 23.485 23,515 25.97 24,055 
Democrat & Tribune...... 25,304 37,183 24,939 37,268 City Total... 23,485 23,515 3.971 24,055 
City Total........ 25,304 i oe 24,939 37,268 SALT LAKE CITY : = 
PHILADELPHIA Deseret News ; 83,887 83,964 8,420 78,343 
Bulletin........... ee 723,639 694,406 ti... .. 723.589 697,929 Tribune & Telegram 90,647 34,753 124,146 94.805 37.820 128,815 
Inauirer..... 655,507 ~=«i«y«w . . 1,160,565 655,644 1,151,771 City Total 90,647 118,640 208,110 04.805 116.240 207,158 
~— Ti igo 135,779 ranked MY 136,264 ; 
ity Total..... 655,507 859,418 1,854,971 655,644 859,853 1,849,700 
PITTSBURGH VERMONT 
Post-Gazette......... pe Pg 270,023 eae ...... BURLINGTON 
eae : 77,347 504,805  ...... 282,081 496,796 Free Press. . 25,349 26.081 os S 
Sun-Telegram..... 214.629 607.525 206,609 566,741 News 7.065 11,342 6.758 11,857 
City Total... 290,156 491,976 1,112,330 270,023 «488,690 1,063,537 City Total 25,349 7.065 11,342 26.081 6.758 = 11,857 
READING RUTLAND 
Eagle, Times....... 32,742 47,416 48,817 33,474 47,888 49,785 Herald 18.459 18.130 
EO eee 32,742 47,416 48,817 33,474 47,888 49,785 City Total 18,459 18.130 
WILKES-BARRE 
Record, Times-Leader, 
News wes Za 58,763 28,065 59,710 VIRGINIA 
City Total...... 27,543 58.763 28,065 59,710 ALEXANDRIA a 
Gazette wes 8,720 200 
City Total.... 8,720 S60 
VIDENCE Caae Sane atl Pilot, Leéger : 
Pelletn 138,387 140.346 Dispatch 87.441 53.434 93,362 03.484 100.312 
Journal 45.778 169.855 45.125 , 174.462 City Total 87.441 53,434 93,362 03.484 100,312 
City Total 45.778 138,387 169.855 45.185 140346 174.462 Rivers Depatch & News 
eS Ss hh & News - 
W Onl dt Reporter 23.474 24,092 leader a a 
City Total 23.474 24.092 City Total 119,471 95,537 161,463 122.844 ©.078 168,496 
aa resi Si ROANOKE an toa 
Times & World-News 42.928 35.343 74.361 #49 328 8.077 Ls yo 
City Q 2.928 35,343 74,361 42.328 38.007 “4, 
SOUTH CAROLINA oo ' ats 
ANDERSON 
Independent, Mail 26,484 6.521 26.756 29.944 7.610 29,728 WASHINGTON 
City Total 26.484 6,521 26,756 29,944 7,610 29,728 BREMERTON 
CHARLESTON Sun & Daily News Search- . 
News & Courier, Post 43,272 26.564 52.490 43.252 26.908 53.977 light 17,234 +448 
City Total 43,272 26,564 52,490 43,252 26,908 53,977 City Total 17,234 17.448 
COLUMBIA SEATTLE _ 
Record 27,283 28,016 Post-Intelligencer 174,428 270,696 61.358 *25.390 266.649 
State 64.472 67.843 66.491 70,848 Times 208,442 241,916 211.985 242,531 
City Total 64,472 27 283 67,843 66.491 28,016 70,848 City Total 174,728 208,442 512,612 161.358 237.375 509,180 
GREENVILLE * Evening edition effective Sept. 30, 1949. 
‘ews, Piedmont 63.192 26,016 67.538 64.479 26,788 69,095 SPOKANE = 
City Total 63,192 26,016 67,538 64.479 26,788 69,095 Chronicle 78,317 ata 77.600 oot oe 
SPARTANBURG Spokesman Review 83.891 132,636 86,655 134.387 
Herald. Journal 25.071 11.634 33.726 24,997 11,522 33,634 City Total 83,891 78,317 132,636 86.655 77.670 134.387 
City Total 25.071 11,634 33,726 24.997 11,522 33,634 YAKIMA an 
Republic, Herald 13.170 16.217 25.425 St 6.477 
City Total 13.170 16,217 25,425 560 6.477 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN | han ee awe en WEST VIRGINIA 
r er > r 20.8 ul 20 730 20 660 20 582 CHARLESTON ™ 
City Tota 20.807 20.730 20,660 20,582 Gazette 84.776 87.905 83.22 86,169 
MITCHELL Mail 61,868 61,382 54.661 99,111 
no 1 tal a - - 16 oa City Total 84,776 61.868 149,287 $3.22 50.661 145,280 
y ota Ls | 6,042 
SIOUX FALLS Hy Dinateh, Advertiser 
Ares Leader 52 928 51 134 52 402 51 807 & Herald Advertiser 35.818 92.655 49.713 7.640 22,467 50.760 
City Tot 52.928 1,134 52,402 51,807 City Total 35.2818 29 655 49,713 37,640 22.467 50,760 
MORGANTOWN 
Dominion-News, Post 8,978 9.164 9,430 
TENNESSEE City Total 8,978 9,164 9,430 
KNOXVILLE WHEELING 
Journal 83.829 87,102 82,173 91,825 News Register, Intelligencer 19.290 28,289 41,621 19.314 28,561 42.993 
News-Sentinel 106,301 113,133 104,137 111,805 City Total 19,290 28,289 41,621 9,314 28.561 42,993 
mnnent Total 83,829 106,301 200,235 82,173 104,137 203,630 
PHIS 
Commercial Appeal 187,461 246,942 190.211 241.898 WISCONSIN 
Press-Scimitar 129.037 129.918 GREEN BAY onou 1 
City Total 187.461 129.037 246,942 190,211 129,918 241,898 Press Gazette 34.803 ee 
NASHVILLE City Total 34,803 5.138 
Ranner $5,268 86,447 — a 
Tennessean 97,649 151,607 101,160 161.120 isconsin “ate Journal, - . or = ae s “OSG 
City Total 07,649 $5,268 151,607 —101,160 86,447 161,120 Capital Times 34.885 42.549 74.613 apt 40.504 Lear 
UNION CITY City Total 34,885 42,549 74,613 35.702 40.504 70,556 
nan 4.610 4.700 MILWAUKEE : See — . 
City Total 4.610 4,700 Journal 319,126 403,948 pS 325.039 431,610 
; Sentinel 173,688 305,877 169.445 298,661 
City Total 173,688 319,126 709,825 169,445 325.039 730,271 
PERIOR 
TEXAS ba a 22,301 22,820 
DALLAS City Total 99 301 22.820 
News 155.553 169,891 163,212 177.352 -, : = 
Times Herald 134,404 134,389 140.534 140,255 
City Total 155.553 134,404 304,280 163,212 140,534 317,607 WYOMING 
FORT WORTH CASPER 
Press 43,363 Tribune-Herald 11,218 11,834 1,598 12,345 
Star-Telegram 111,561 180,379 113,924 113,600 204,612 City Total 11,218 11,834 11.598 12,345 
City Total 111,561 180,379 113,924 156,963 204,612 CHEYENNE 
HOUSTON Eagle and State Tribune. 9.515 10,815 10.764 4514 10,359 10,766 
Chronicle 186,497 177,135 192,489 City Total 9,515 10,815 10,764 ©.514 10.359 10,766 
Post 150.401 172.686 165,753 180,772 SHERIDAN 
Press 85,190 93,481 Press 6,819 7,058 
City Total 160,401 256,438 359,183 165,753 270.616 373,261 City Total 6,819 7,058 
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A. C. Hudnutt, Ohio 
Publisher, Dies 


Eryria, O.—Arthur C. Hud- 
nutt, 64, owner and publisher of 
the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, 
died here July 6. He was a past 
president of Inland Daily Press 
Association, serving in that of- 
fice in 1943 and later as chair- 
man of the board. 

Three days before his death, 
Mr. Hudnutt signed a contract for 
construction of new building to 
house the Chronicle-Telegram. Mr. 
Hudnutt had been publisher of 
the paper since 1927, when he 
bought complete control and sold 


his half interest in the Bucyrus 
(O.) Telegraph-Form to J. F. 
Burke, his former partner in 
Elyria. 


A native of Hanover, Mich., Mr. 
Hudnutt attended Albion College, 
graduating in 1909 and starting 
his newspaper career with the 
Albion (Mich.) Evening Re- 
corder. He worked on the Zanes- 
ville (O.) Signal and then pur- 
chased a half interest in the Al- 
bion Evening Recorder. 

He was enrolled in officers 
training at Camp Grant during 
World War I, after which he sold 
his interest in the Albion paper 
and worked for the Pittsburg 
(Kans.) Headlight until 1921, 
when he and Mr. Burke pur- 
chased the Elyria newspaper. 

Mr. Hudnutt was active in civic 
affairs of Elyria and was a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Select List, serv- 
ing as president in 1939-40; Audit 
Bureau of Circulations; American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA; 
and the Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion of which he was a director. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Marian; a son, Arthur of Elyria, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Ward Young 
of Cleveland. 


A. H. Weibel Dies 


Cuico, Calif—Alton H. Weibel, 
47, editor and part-owner of the 
Chico Enterprise-Record, died 
suddenly July 7 while on a vaca- 
tion trip in Southern California. 
He had been in Chico since 1946, 
and was instrumental in effecting 
the consolidation of the Enterprise 
and Record in November, 1947. 
Mr. Weibel formerly was man- 
ager of the McCook (Neb.) Daily 
Gazette for 12 years. Previously 
he had served as an editor with 
the Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal 
and the Alliance (Neb.) Times- 
Herald. 


s 

$100,000 BIF Ads 

Hewitt, Ogilvy, 
Mather, New York advertising 
agency, reports that the adver- 
tising the agency placed in this 
country for the recent British 
Industries Fair, held in London, 
was highly successful. The agency 
ran about 30 ads in seven large 
dailies announcing the Fair. Lin- 
age amounted te 55,076 and the 
campaign cost $100,000. 


$2 
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LAWRENCE Morris Markey, 51, 
author and former reporter for 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, New 
York Globe, Newark (N. J.) 
Ledger, New York Daily News, 
New York World and New York 
Evening World, July 11 of a gun- 
shot wound at Halifax, Va. Mr. 
MARKEY originated the “Reporter 
At Large” department of the 
New Yorker Magazine and wrote 
for the North American Newspa- 
per Alliance and various maga- 
zines. He was a correspondent in 
the Pacific in the last war. 

CaRL BurRDICK, 66, Westerly, 
iy & 
wich (Conn.) Bulletin for more 
than 20 years and formerly as- 
sociated with the Westerly Sun, 
July 6 

FRANK B. SCHILLINGER, 55, for 
more than 25 years associated 





with the Madison (Wis.) Capital | 


Times and since last year compos- 
ing foreman for the Madison 
Newspapers, Inc. He formerly 
worked for the Milwaukee (Wis.) | 


Sentinel, Wausau (Wis.) Tribune | 
Daily | 


and the Rhinelander (Wis.) 
News. 

CHARLES L. Smippy, 60, direc- | 
tor of the Day Publishing Co., | 
publishers of the New London 
(Conn.) Evening Day, and a 
trustee of the Day trust set up by 
the late THEODORE BODENWEIN, 


publisher of the afternoon daily, | 


July 3. 


RICHARD W. MONTGOMERY, 64, | 
telegraph editor of the Hazleton | 
(Pa.) Plain Speaker and a mem- 
ber of the staff for 45 years, July 
10. 


EDWIN WorTH HiaGIns, 54, as- | 


sociate editor of the United States 


News and World Report and for- | 


merly connected with the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Times-Gazette, 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot 
and the Peterburg (Va.) Progress- 
Index, July 9, in Washington. 


AuGust EppLe, 70, former re- 
porter and editor on various Pat- 
erson (N. J.) mewspapers and 
former associate editor of 
Ridgewood (N. J.) Sunday 
and the Ridgewood Herald-News, 
July 9, at Allendale, N. J. 

F. SUGDEN Murpny, 
tive vicepresident of Art Gravure 
Corp., New York City, who was 
associated with the printing and 
publishing industry throughout his 
business life, June 22. 

THOMAS W. KEENAN, 
newspaper reporter for more than 
58 years, July 6, in the editorial 
room of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Register, which he had served for 
55 years. 


- 
John P. Norton 
EscaNnaBA, Mich.—John P. Nor- 
ton, owner and publisher of the 
Escanaba Daily Press, died July | 
12 at his home here after a long | 
illness. He was 71 years old. 


correspondent for the Nor- | 


the | 


the | 


News | 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





ICLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 


| time—$.50 per line 
‘4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA DAILY ig 
fast growing city. Will stand carefuj 
investigation. $40,000 cash down re. 
quired. 





— 
COUNTY SEAT exclusive weekly and 
job shop in desirable Montana loca. 
tion. $52,500, mostly cash. 


eg ele 
MAJOR COAST CITY controlled gir. 


"For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 


Ne wspaper Broker 


625 Market St., San Francisco 


| culation weekly shopping newspaper. 

HELP WANTED AND Established for years. | Ouictentnn 
ecord of operation. neludes valy- 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS she real estate and first class plant. 

| | time—$1.00 per line Net over $50,000 last — Price 

tf $325,000 with 85,000 cash down, 

'2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion | 279.000 with $85,000 

| *4 ti For wt to qualified buyers write 

| 4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion Te en WwW. STYPES 

| 





Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box numbers. 


OREGON WEEKLY. 
| 

3 lines minimum. 

| 

} 


der one publisher. Asking $42,000. 
Only $11,500 down, SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. Gross $62.. 
000. Nets $18,000. $20,000 down. 
Jack L. Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Cal. 

WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


25 years un- 


Count approximately five, 5 letter 
words, one line, 

Ads with white space and/or type of 

8 pt. caps and over computed on agate 

measure basis of 14 lines per column 








ch. 
Count four words for box ber. 
No abbreviations. 











| Pestege charges incurred for for- 


WHY PAY MORE! Immediate deliv- 

warding PACKAGES will be added. ery on L & B Heavy Duty Newspaper 

| Turtles in any quantity. Cast iron 
Forms close "Wednesday noon. machined top, tubular steel legs with 
rigid ‘‘X’’ cross brace. Height you 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
* We are interested in listing only 
safe and sound newspaper and maga- 
zine properties. Arthur W. Stypes, 625 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 


specify with half inch adjustment up 
or down. With 4-inch cast iron wheels 
in ball bearing swivel fork, $59.50. 
Same wheel and fork, but with Durex 
wheel bearing, $62.50. With 5-inch 
Darnell steel wheel in ball bearing, 
swivel steel fork, $71.50 with 5-inch 
Darnell rubber wheel in ball bearing, 











States, Midwest, Southwest. Unlimit- “ ee 
swivel steel fork, $74.50. All prices 

ed Service in a “— oe 2. F.0.B. Shipped, fully assembled and 

oor ogg a oom F erated. Satisfied customers in practi- 





cally every state in the Union. 90% 
of North Carolina dailies are using 
L & B Turtles. Write for literature or 
order direct from this ad. 
. & B. SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
aily Newspaper Properties 
| W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 


} ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
| with profitable — =. fair terms Elkin, North Carolina 
GABBE x 
| 3937 eam St., Riverside, Cal. CUTLER-HAMMER __ two-motor 
full automatic newspaper press drives 
For any size paper contact and control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
| ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 60 cycle AC. Complete with resistors 











Publishers for Many Years : and push button station: 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
Tax and all other purposes. ase 40/3 HP 
| Fs 8. bf oe ogg ot ogg Y Will power 4 decks 
£46 _Geosn _Avenne, wit’ fT EEE quad or 16-page tubular, press. 
| PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South J 


sed, serviceable, recently with- 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch,| drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


immediately available. 
The Eastern Color Printing Co. 
Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- | 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 





faceplate type. 
single width, 











2—H. K. Harris Two-Color Automatic 


you, the buyer. wae Letter Presses 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY ” Ce ' 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan |—57" Oswego Power Cutte 











MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel | 

Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, | 

218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 

CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 

J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances keene | 
Venice, California 


SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and 


Printing Machinery Co. 
207-209 Wooster Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 








ONE 82” Camachine Splicing and Roll 
winding machine complete with 7% 











machinery Everything Confidential. | H.-P. Ne age rie a. —— 
cee Ay pel s-oseesee | «Mr. Ebert, L. A. Daily News, 128 
J.B. Snider, Natchez, Mississippi. _ |g, Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 54, 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y.| California. 

Established 1914. Newspapers bought! FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 31 


| and sold without publicity. 





| PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Newspaper Publisher 
wants to buy WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
New York 7, N. 


COLOR PRESS 
Pancoast High Speed 12 cylinder color 
press, 21%” eut-off 





' 
| Linotypes. Immediate Shipment. 


way, 























grossing between $20,000 and $30,- 

bo Prefer Fastern State. Box 6032, | Rol GEORGE 0. OXFORD Idaho 

| Stor & Fublisher. ane LE WOOD JR. Autoplat ith 
=n wE ee ~, | SINGLE TOC JR. Autoplate wi 

EXPERIENCED owner publisher pump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 

| wants to buy all or part of solid, ex- | ta 277 Broadway, New 
elusive daily or semi-weekly Ample | York > ow. 

|down payment. Box 6010, Editor & | rE pECK GOSS (40 pp.) 2 plates 
Publisher. | wide with color deck, stereo equi: 
The Market Place for Used Equipment | ment, 23 9/16” cutoff, in storage. 

|—Editor & Publisher classified Ads.‘ St. Louis Press, East St. Lonis, Il. 
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LE | 
““___ ] gECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 
| = “ ; 
| AVAILABLE through cancellations 
aaa PRESSES FOR SALE | BUY DIRECT | from Far-East Markets. 500 to 800 
own re. | GOSS_— UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM | | tons Standard Newsprint American 
* — posED, 32-64 Page capacity, 2234- | | and Canadian. Various size rolls. 
jnch cutoff. | from | DUPLEX State size required. Box 6027, Edi- 
ly and a. — a, . ; es Poe ee TRNAL-GAZETTE | tor & Publisher. 
a lees g088—DECKER TYPE, 32-64 Page| FT. WAYNE JOURNAL-GAZETTE | UNITUBULAR AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand- 
Capacity, 4-inch cutoff, used as | a } ! | ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 
Comic. ° | rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., ge ae 
led ir. a re , es ee | | N. Y. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505 ne 
smenet HOE—UNIT. TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca- | Goss 64-Page Press 2—Four Page Units of New York’s largest converters of 
tanding pacity, 2234-inch cutoff, AC Drive. *Pony Autoplate, New 1948 2234” cut 1—Four Page ie Superimposed | newsprint. 
: — Double Col ; : oe 
— HOE ‘‘X’’ PATTERN, Sextuple and | off. Veumn tenon | CANADIAN Gtanderé Rewepeint, —_ 
_ plant. ee or ek hate an , ‘ 4 xe J | sheets. Inquiries invited. Box 5911, 
Price | Double Sextuple, 21%-inch cutoff. | *Automatic Ink System Tebuie —_ new style Editor & Publisher 
—— —_—_—_- sae Tubular Router | — = a —- es , 
= HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 page capacity, | pe pr Gal. Tank Electric Mat Scorcher | CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
sa ond feed 2234” cutoff, rubber rollers, | 2,000 Gal. Tank Paper Roll Stands shipment, any size rolls, carload lots. 
“"@ 7 40. Drive and pony autoplate. *7 Ton Stereotype Pot Electric Hoist | Se — July oo 
-—— — . . All above machines have been over- | 224 continuous bookings. inquiries 
neal HOE-L-TYPE, 28 9/16- inch cutoff, 4 | Electric and Gas Heating Units hauled at our factory and are avail- | ae ee a 
ts age t ] able for— 0., re orn, exington Ave., 
aa Searing, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold: *Hess & Barker Rotary Shaver ” New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: ORegon 9- 
rs un- Substructure, Reels, Tensions . . | 3870. 
ers. u oS ’ xe . Nsions, *Goss Flat R te M 
42.000. | Motor Drives. tesla nits diet IMMEDIATE DELIVERY STANDARD best quality 33%”-34” 
HERE nie —¢—MUae a es *Wesel Flat Router and wider—usual diameter. Bunge 
down 32-64 Page Capacity. 2234-inch cutoff,| *Remelt Furnace John Griffiths Co., Inc. jeg York og ohn E. 2iss0, at 
e., Log Pair a. ee _— Two 60 HP. 2 Water Cooled Molds 11 W ena 8 | 
Drives. eal for Color Flexibility. . . vest 42n t., 
news. | Available Immediately. “"| *Other misc. equipment | New York 18, N. Y. NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
MAY m 
KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- i ai } | bs te 
si, «NACE, complete with Carburetor and MASON MOORE TRACY, Inc. 
- SALE ee. oe Pour Off Spout, See This Equipment at | Printing Press Engineers 
4500 pound capacity, 32-inch diam- IRN : ini 
ee | eter, guaranteed new condition. sae a SS aes — GOOD NEWSPAPER VALUES Machinists and Movers 
deliv. BEN SHULMAN (os Sous Cen Ss. Goss 45-C heavy duty Dry Mat Roller.| Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 
spaper Ft. Wayne, Indiana Ostrander full page Flat Newspaper | we will move, erect or repair presses 
t iron ASSOCIATES, INC. —_— Shaver. ANYWHERE 
$ with . ; Hoe and Goss Ourved Routers. 28 East 4th St., New York 8, N. Y 
it you New York 18.) N.Y LIQUIDATION SALE Sa Phone: SPring 7-1740° 
nt u 2 ee roof Press. 
an Phone: BRyant 9-1132 ‘x , ‘ Wesel Electric Galley Proof Press. E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
59.50, 26 Linotypes, models 5, 8, 9, 25, 26) Amsco Saw Trimmer. Printing Machinery 
Durex : : 110 extra magazines No. 5 Hoe Metal Furnace. Bought and Sold 
5-inch | WILL SELL CHEAP THE FOLLOW- | 49° fonts mats 3-ton Hoe Pot with Kemp Immersion Erecting and Rebuilding 
caring, ING SURPLUS USED EQUIPMENT: | 1 model F Elrod with 12 molds, 1 year Burner. 975 North Ohurch Street 
&-taak : ; old ; ’ 4-ton Ensign-Reynolds Stereo. Pot. Rockford Iilinois 
aring, i 1—Photo-engraving etching machine| 7 = ee. ee Glider NEW | Hall , Newsnaper Turtles and| MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 
prices with tank, frame, motor, ete. Handvada of cites tae Dural’’ Stereotype Chases. es. —— newspaper —-. 
and | epairs, maintenance, service nation- 
>racti- i—Gas-fired re-melting pot with hood s sd THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. ia 
90% and two lades (one ton capacity) Sohetna Galen: + 120 West 42nd St., New York 18 LORENZ PRINTERS 
using . , as 
ure or —— re-melting pot (faulty ele- ecg an i ee (Plant at Stamford, Conn.) MACHINISTS COMPANY 
8 : 3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
id 1—Curved Scorcher Se ae Newspaper plant burns down—publi- STillwell 6-0098-0099 
— s tion suspended. Plant owner stym- 
PAYNE & CRAIG CORP ied. Phoned Turn LOYAL S. DIXON CO 
i ’ . " ° zi er Printing Machin- | : . 
caine 1—I —_ vp _ Engraving Camera 82 Beekman Street ery, Inc. Plant again operating in 60| NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 
ieieen made of pipe) New York 7, N. Y days, including settlement of insur- | ’ _ 
phase, 1—Hoe Thermostat for Melting Pot BE. 8-1791 oe a 2 See ay Seer P arccencreny Merona MN 
istors Se a =e When an emergency arises— Service Nationwide ; 
type, i ae Sn eens ee The following electrical equipment ~— Turner Printing Machinery, | 738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. Calif. 
lerat —_— vere i 3 is surplus or r hands, is i ae P 
rate | 1—Royle Beveler with motor belt | Conaition and available for immediate | The best buys—the best equipment. | MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
type. delivery: TRY 7 : > 
vidth, i Altice: dinllt deitidin: sei bitin TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
cys current press drive 2E196 2630 ae Avenu 
with- 1—Hoe Bori achi 4 complete with control panel but with- 20 yne Avenue 
riced, has oring machine with motor out push button stations. MT eerie Pam. ~~ cit HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
ic) vi m ches:—Chicago - roi 
0. Box 6034, Editor & Publisher 7. generator set 150 H.P., for 
A.C. motor, 100 K.W., D.C. generator i 
— toxether with resistances, "outa PHOTO All Surplus Composing Room 
4 $ page Model A Duplex. and control panel and switches. ‘ Equipment. 
matic ee Model 8 and two ENGRAVERS = 
No. 5. 1—220 volt motor generator set 10 EQUIPMENT Send full details 
$—C intertypes 8 maas. H.P., A.C., 220 volt motor 75 K.W.. ZINC AND MAGNESIUM ; 
1—C Intertype 42 em 3 mags. —_ generaten, complete with switches 
1—CSM Intert Tri and _ controls. ox 6023, Editor & 
.o leuuee oth auatlen Publisher. 110 voles = as = k St 
Goss 45 © mat roller. mas . Chi om LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 
No. 25 Vandercook proof press. MODEL B. INTERTYPE $5819 with| ~ — Established Since 1914 
toss plate shaver. flectric Pot, olds in 4 Mold Disk, = r 
Miehle and Babcock presses. 3 Mogestans, £0 oe, $2,500. . — rye two — <a 24 page 337 — rye Y. C. 
Roll } L 8 N PE 27999 with ess, £ rive. casting ou . , ané a: 
1% NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS | Electric Pot, Metal Feed 2 Mole” sa | HOE 16 page 2 deck two plate wide, 
ntact 323 North Fourth Street 4 Mold Disk, 3 Magazines, AC Motor| OO, drive. most all stereotype. silabl 
1257 i Philadelphia, Pa. 92.750. anna a: ae take now available) ROTARY PRESS 24-32 pages. Unit 
— ' machines in good Te —_ Goss Curved plate router for 23 9/16” baa Loe pagnee po omg a —— 
31 FOR SALE: Sta-Hi Vacuum Flat Cast- include crating and loading. ALAN| !ength. 7 a sees + *NEWS-HERALD Mwai 
a. ing Box. Base size eA 39 inches. DIETOH, n Queensboro Rd., Roches-| Pony eo in 22%” and 239/16”) |. onby. Ohio. : 
; et shipping weight 1,275 Ibs. his | ter 9. N. Phone Culver 2931. now available a : 
road box casts any size mat up to full page| FOR SALE — HOE 16-PAGE 6 ton metal pot, Kemp burners and| WANTED folder for Hoe Pancoast- 
eight columns with a maximum capa- stereotyping equipment, deliv Shout Electric heating’ elements, autoplate | tyne press. Give {fit parece wblisher 
| ity of 20 z 24% inches. Qnly two] January. Peru (Ind.) leg out) pump. ammun pe letter. Box 6056. Editor & Publisher, 
; years old. oggle type lockup. Fully| ; - - : ©. OXFORD 24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereotype web 
color j automatic. Write Box 5894, Editor bt aa a vig a ae ea cut-| Boise Idaho} press complete as possible for use. 
Publisher. State y= hed eee OeTD. , ee 1 CENTRIFUGAL SCORCHER, Model| Box 6062. Editor & Publisher. 
daho om annie Publisher. y- itor an. ait wee, vie tubular press. WANTED 
— Machine purchase in 1947, - -Q- 
— WEB FED, 16-PAGE GOSS ROTARY | 2 HOE Water- csooled Curved Casting | cellent condition. Standard AC wail or a matterinees; 
_ NEWSPAPER PRESS currently pro- Boxes, 135% outside diameter, casting | age. Write or wire Courier-Times, | 24 page eens, preferably with Stereo- 
e / ducing daily newspaper with 12,000 plates %” thick, for magazine work. | Tvler. Texas. type equipment. 
circulation. In excellent operating | Box 6053. Editor & Publisher. CUTLER- HAMMER Press Gontrol | We need these presses immediately. 
os — Delve end stenve equipment | DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with | panel for three units of Hoe including Advise Details 
RA ey " —— x. of yen. arr and pot. Wood Autoshaver.| grids now in_ use and can be seen in NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
1 Prean 3 a bargain. aily Standard- rintcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- | operation. Lebanon Daily NEWS. 823-29 No. Fourth Street 
. reeholder, Cornwall, Ontario. way, New York 7, N. Y. Lebanon, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
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A. C. Hudnutt, Ohio 
Publisher, Dies 


Etyria, O.—Arthur C. Hud- 
nutt, 64, owner and publisher of 
the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, 
died here July 6. He was a past 
president of Inland Daily Press 
Association, serving in that of- 
fice in 1943 and later as chair- 
man of the board. 

Three days before his death, 
Mr. Hudnutt signed a contract for 
construction of new building to 
house the Chronicle-Telegram. Mr. 
Hudnutt had been publisher of 
the paper since 1927, when he 
bought complete control and sold 


his half interest in the Bucyrus 
(O.) Telegraph-Form to J. F. 
Burke, his former partner in 
Elyria. 


A native of Hanover, Mich., Mr. 
Hudnutt attended Albion College, 


graduating in 1909 and starting 
his newspaper career with the 
Albion (Mich.) Evening Re- 


corder. He worked on the Zanes- 
ville (O.) Signal and then pur- 
chased a half interest in the AI- 
bion Evening Recorder. 

He was enrolled in officers 
training at Camp Grant during 
World War I, after which he sold 
his interest in the Albion paper 


and worked for the Pittsburg 
(Kans.) Headlight until 1921, 
when he and Mr. Burke pur- 


chased the Elyria newspaper. 

Mr. Hudnutt was active in civic 
affairs of Elyria and was a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Select List, serv- 
ing as president in 1939-40; Audit 
Bureau of Circulations; American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA: 
and the Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion of which he was a director. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Marian; a son, Arthur of Elyria, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Ward Young 
of Cleveland. 


A. H. Weibel Dies 


Cuico, Calif—Alton H. Weibel, 
47, editor and part-owner of the 
Chico Enterprise-Record, died 
suddenly July 7 while on a vaca- 
tion trip in Southern California. 
He had been in Chico since 1946, 
and was instrumental in effecting 
the consolidation of the Enterprise 
and Record in November, 1947. 
Mr. Weibel formerly was man- 
ager of the McCook (Neb.) Daily 
Gazette for 12 years. Previously 
he had served as an editor with 
the Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal 
and the Alliance (Neb.) Times- 
Herald. 


s 

$100,000 BIF Ads 

Hewitt, Ogilvy, 
Mather, New York advertising 
agency, reports that the adver- 
tising the agency placed in this 
country for the recent British 
Industries Fair, held in London, 
was highly successful. The agency 
ran about 30 ads in seven large 
dailies announcing the Fair. Lin- 
age amounted to 55,076 and the 
campaign cost $100,000. 
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LAWRENCE Morris Markey, 51, 





author and former reporter for | 


Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, New 
York Globe, Newark (N. J.) 
Ledger, New York Daily News, 
New York World and New York 
Evening World,-July 11 of a gun- 
shot wound at Halifax, Va. Mr. 
MARKEY originated the “Reporter 
At Large” department of the 
New Yorker Magazine and wrote 
for the North American Newspa- 
per Alliance and various maga- 
zines. He was a correspondent in 
the Pacific in the last war. 

CarRL BurpbIcK, 66, Westerly, 
R. I., correspondent for the Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Bulletin for more | 
than 20 years and formerly 
sociated with the Westerly 
July 6 

FRANK B. SCHILLINGER, 55, for 
more than 25 years 
with the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times and since last year compos- 
ing foreman for the Madison | 
Newspapers, Inc. He formerly | 
worked for the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Sentinel, Wausau (Wis.) Tribune 


the 


Sun, | 


and the Rhinelander (Wis.) Daily | 


News. 

CuHarces L. Smippy, 
tor of the Day Publishing Co., 
publishers of the New 
(Conn.) Evening Day, and a 
trustee of the Day trust set up by 
the late THEODORE BODENWEIN, 
publisher of the afternoon daily, 
July 3. 

RICHARD W. MONTGOMERY, 64, 
telegraph editor of the Hazleton 
(Pa.) Plain Speaker and a mem- 


ber of the staff for 45 years, July | 


10. 


EDWIN WorTH HiIGcIns, 54, as- 
sociate editor of the United States 
News and World Report and for- 
merly connected with the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Times-Gazette, the 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot | 
and the Peterburg (Va.) Progress- 
Index, July 9, in Washington. 

AuGustT EppLe, 70, former re- | 
porter and editor on various Pat- | 
erson (N. J.) newspapers and} 
former associate editor of the 
Ridgewood (N. J.) Sunday News | 
and the Ridgewood Herald-News, | 
July 9, at Allendale, N. J. 

F. SUGDEN Murpny, 43, execu- 
tive vicepresident of Art Gravure 
Corp., New York City, who was 
associated with the printing and 
publishing industry throughout his 
business life, June 22. 

THOMAS W. KEENAN, 


76, a] 


| 
newspaper reporter for more core] 


58 years, July 6, in the editorial 


room of the New Haven (Conn.) | 


Register, which he had served for 
55 years. 


s 
John P. Norton 
EscaNaBA, Mich.—John P. Nor- | 
ton, owner and publisher of the 
Escanaba Daily Press, died July 
12 at his home here after a long | 
illness. He was 71 years old. 
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| CLASSIFIED =="sS"""“e 
—- 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA DAILY ig P 
A D S fast growing city. Will stand carefyj goss _- 
investigation. $40,000 cash down re. ySED, 
PO 
quired. inch cut 
| mies 
Situation Wanted COUNTY SEAT onaotivs weekly, and goss— 
(Cash with Order) = net $500, mostly ae ana locg Capacit3 
. . ion. ) 2 a c. 
| time—$.50 per line ae or Comi 
‘4 ti i MAJOR COAST CITY controlled gir. — 
| ‘4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion culation weekly shopping newspaper, ae. 
HELP WANTED AND Established for years. Outstanding — 
record of operation. Includes valy- HOE 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS able real estate and first class plant. Double 
1 time—$1!.00 per line Net over $50,000 last ag Price 
| "2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion | *°°?°°° a a ecinl: HOE, 
° — € 
"4 4) . For wi to ‘<— ulified buyers write end D 
| 4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion THUR W. STYPES Ac. 
"For consecutive insertions of same at ‘Newspaper Broker on HOE-Z 
copy. 625 Market St., San Francisco Units, 
: Bearin: 
| Additional charge of $.15 for the) OnEGON WEEKLY. ie 25 Ae oe 
2 e publisher. ing Motor 
| use of box numbers. a one P ublisher. Asking 902.008 
| 3 lines minimum. CALIFORNIA WE EKLY. 000" down sco 
000 Nets $18,00 ( Own. | 32- 
Count Ee 2 5 letter Jack L Stoll 4958 Melrose Ave., Los Pair F 
words, one Angeles 27, Cal. Drives 
a. =. a. ae on tate WRITE FOR ‘LATEST List of news — 

: basis yaper Properties or ale. ) “EME 
_—" ao we ee ame | BROS. 3inghamton, New York. aE 
"Sount four words for box ber. ——=—=s § (eatri 

~———— MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | 4.500 
Yostage charges incurred for for-| (iy pay MORE! Immediate deliv. 
warding PACKAGES will be added. ery on L & B Heavy Duty Newspaper 
Turtles in any quantity. Cast iron 
Forms close . Wednesday noon. machined top, ogo steel lens, with 
rigid ‘‘X’’ cross brace. Height you 
| specify with half inch adjustment up 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS | pm pe With 4-inch cast iron wheels 
** We are interested in listing only in ball bearing swivel fork, $59.50. SS 
safe and sound newspaper and maga: | Same wheel and fork, but with Durex >, | 
zine properties. Arthur W. Stypes, 625 | heel bearing, $62.50. With 5-inch IL 
Market St.. San Francisco 5, Calif. | Darnell steel wheel in ball bearing, ING 
swivel steel : 71.5 ith 5-inch 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain | $Wivel steel fork, $71.50 with Gum | i 
| States, Midwest, Southwest. Unlimit- | swivel steel fork, $74.50. All prices 
jed Service in Limited Field. Ray E. F.OB. “Shipped fully assembled and ‘ 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston crated. Satisfied customers in practi- 1—G 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. cally every state in the Union. 90% 
NFIDENTIAL INFORMATION of North Carolina dailies are using = 

-” Daily Newspaper Properties L & B Turtles. W — a literature or I 
| W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. | order — oe OMPANY 

ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 113 West Market Street = 
with profitable records on fair terms Elkin, North Carolina i 

J. R. GABBERT — : 
7 > iversi 0 CUTLER-HAMMER two-motor 
3937 Crange St., Riverside, Cal. full automatic newspaper press drives 
For any size paper contact | and control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 1—| 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers | 60 cycle AC. Complete with resistors ‘ 
Publishers for Many Years | and push button station: — 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate i— 
NE APE ALUA } cea 
Tax and all other purposes. pee One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. 
A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN - mee heck single wish. = 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. | a bg eA po Aig oA 
| 1 . 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South | Used, serviceable, neers —_ 1— 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. yA — Printing Co 
1e Lastern ,010T . 
Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without Waterbury 20, Conn. — 
a lapse of time as exclusive a , 
per brokers. We would like to be o bad leaee : , 
service to you, the publisher, and to oe oe Two-Color Automatic Li 
you, the buyer. etter Presses No 
; LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY ike" Os Power Cutter 3- 

Rox 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan |—S7 one - - 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel + 4s * : 1- 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, | Bangin, ee ae & 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 207-2 y wo Y. N 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES | New York 12, WN. ¥. @ 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue | 4 

Venice, California | ONE 82” Camachine Splicing ond — 

7 ~ y P rindi chine mplete wit 
SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and | ger ee hell Contact 
machinery. Everything Confidential. Mr. Ebert, L. A. Daily News, 1257 
J. B. Snider, Natchez, Mtesiasipl_—| a Sie Angeles St., Los Angeles 54, = 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. California. F 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought| POR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 31 i 
and sold without publicity. | Linotypes. Immediate chigaes y 

——-———--— | Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broa t 
PUBLICATIONS WANTED | way. New York 7. N.¥ : 
= PERTEN 7. Shite COLOR PRESS ’ 
EXPERIENCED Newspaper er Publisher Pancoast High ri 12 cylinder color : 
| wants to buy WEEKLY NEWSEI y toy | press, 31%" ent-o i 
grossing between $20,000 and 0 - : 
000. Prefer Eastern State, Box 6032, | ia GEORGE C. OXFORD Tashe 
| Edite & blist X | sf. 
diver _& Eublisher SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with ’ 
EXPERIENCED owner publisher | pump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft , 
wants to buy all or part of solid, ex- penemeneastige. 277 Broadway, New ‘ 
elusiv daily or semi-weekly Ample York 7. 
| e e ee | or ; 
| down a. Box 6010, Editor & | FIVE son GOSS (40 pp.) 2 plates 
Publisher | wide with color deck, stereo equip- 
| The Market Place for Used Equipment | m ment, 23 9/16” cutoff, in storage. East 
|—Editor & Publisher classified Ads.‘ St. Louis Press, East St. Louis, Il. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 15, 1950 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 








PRESSES FOR SALE 





goss — UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 

POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22%4- 

inch cutoff. | 
g0sS—DECKER 1 TYPE, 32-64 Page | 
Capacity, 2234-inch cutoff, used as | 
Comic. 
HOE—UNIT TYPE, ‘16- 32 Page Ca-| 
pacity, 2234-inch cutoff, AC Drive. 
HOE ‘‘X’’ PATTERN, Sextuple and | 
Double Sextuple, 21%-inch cutoff. 
HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 page capacity, | 


end feed 2234” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 





HOE-Z-TYPE, 239/16-inch cutoff, 4 | 
Units, 32-64 Page Capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 

scoOTT—4—MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 


32-64 Page Capacity. 22%-inch cutoff, 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed, Two 60 HP. 
Drives. Ideal for Color Flexibility. 
Available Immediately. 


KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4500 pound capacity, 32-inch diam- 
eter, guaranteed new condition. } 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

500 Fifth Avenue 

New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 








WILL SELL CHEAP THE FOLLOW- 
ING SURPLUS USED EQUIPMENT: 


1—Photo-engraving 
with tank, 


etching machine 
frame, motor, ete. 


i—Gas-fired re-melting pot with hood 
and two lades (one ton capacity) 


i—Electric re-melting pot (faulty ele- 
ments) 


1—Curved Scorcher 


1—Frame for Engraving 
(made of pipe) 


Camera 





1—Hoe Thermostat for Melting Pot 


1—Full page flat casting box 


1—Royle Beveler with motor 


belt | 
drive. } 
i—Hoe tail cutter with motor | 
1—Hoe 


Boring machine with motor 


sox 6024, Editor & Publisher 





8 page Model A Duplex. 
Linotypes—two Model 8 and two 
No. 5. > 


3—C Intertypes 3 mags. 

1—C Intertype 42 em 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C Intertype with quadder. 
Goss 45 C mat roller. 

No. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
Goss plate shaver. 

Miehle and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE: Sta-Hi Vacuum Flat Cast- 
ing Box. Base size 28 x 89 inches. 
Net shipping weight 1,275 Ibs. This 
box casts any size mat up to full page 
eight columns with a maximum capa- 
city of 20 x 24% inches. Qnly two 
years old. Toggle type lockup. Fully 
automatic. Write Box 5894, Editor 
& Publisher. 





FOR SALE 

WEB FED, 16-PAGE GOSS ROTARY 
NEWSPAPER PRESS currently pro- 
ducing daily newspaper with 12,000 
circulation. In excellent operating 
condition. Drive and stereo equipment 
included. Available end of year. 
Priced at a bargain. Daily Standard- 
Freeholder, Cornwall, Ontario. 


| complete 


BUY DIRECT 
| 
from | 
FT. WAYNE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 
*Pony Autoplate, New 1948 22%” cut 
off. 
*Automatic Ink System 
1,000 Gal. Tank 
2,000 Gal. Tank 


7 Ton Stereotype Pot 


| 
*Goss 64-Page Press | 


* 
Electric and Gas Heating Units 
*Hess & Barker Rotary 
*Goss Flat Router 
*Wesel Flat Router 


*Remelt Furnace | 
2 Water Cooled Molds 


*Other misc. 


Shaver 


equipment 


See This Equipment at 
JOURNAL GAZETTE BLDG. 
701 South Clinton St., 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 





LIQUIDATION SALE 


26 Linotypes, models 5, 8, 9, 25, 26 

110 extra magazines 

400 fonts mats 

1 a F Elrod with 12 molds, 1 year 
° 

7 saw trimmers, Miller and Glider 

2,000 cases foundry type 

Hundreds of other items 


Sale now going on at Knickerbocker 
Printing Corporation, 425 East 24th 
Street, Y. © Everything priced 
low for quick sale. For information 
eall, wire or write 


PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 
82 Beekman Street 

New York 7, N. Y. 

BE. 83-1791 





The following electrical 
is surplus on our hands, 
condition and available 
delivery: 


equipment 
is in good 
for immediate 


1—direct current press drive 2E196 
with control panel but with- 


out push button stations. 


1—motor generator set 150 H.P., 
A.C. motor, 100 K.W., D.C. generator 
together with resistances, rheostat 


and control panel and switches. 


1—220 volt motor generator set 10 
H.P., A.C., 220 volt motor 75 K.W.. 
D.C. generator, complete with switches 
and controls. Box 6023, Editor & 
Publisher. 





MODEL B. INTERTYPE $5819 with 

Electric Pot, 2 Molds in 4 Mold Disk, 

2 Magazines, AC Motor, $2,500. 

MODEL 8 LINOTYPE $27999 with 

Electric Pot, Metal Feed, 2 Molde. .a 

<a Disk, 3 Magazines, AC Motor 
0 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, both 
machines in good condition. Prices 
include crating and loading. ALAN 
DIETCH, 71 Queensboro Rd., Roches- 
ter 9. N. Y. Phone Culver 2931. 
FOR SALE — HOE 16-PAGE press, 
stereotyping equipment, delivery about 
January. Peru (Ind.) Tribune. 
TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
off. Can be used separately. Imme- 
diate delivery. Box 5979, Editor & 
Publisher. 
2 HOE Water- sesled Curved Casting 
Boxes, 135%” outside diameter, casting 
plates %” thick, for magazine work. 
Box 6053. Editor & Publisher. 














DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pump and pot. Wood Autoshaver. 


AVAILABLE through cancellations 
| from Far-East Markets. 


500 to 809 





| tons Standard Newsprint American 

| and Canadian. Various size rolls. 

DUPLEX | State size required. Box 6027, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

| AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand- 

UNITUBULAR ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 


3oring Machine, new style 
Tubular Router 


Electric Mat Scorcher 


Paper Roll Stands 

Electric Hoist 

All above machines have been over- 
hauled at our factory and are avail- 
able for— 


| 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
John Griffiths Co., 


11 West 42nd St., | 
New York 18, N. Y. | 


Inc. | 





GOOD NEWSPAPER VALUES 
Goss 45-C heavy duty Dry Mat Roller. 
Ostrander full page Flat Newspaper 
Shaver. 

Hoe and Goss Curved Routers. 

325-A Vandercook full page Power 
Proof Press. 
Wesel Electric Galley 
Amsco Saw Trimmer. 
No. 5 Hoe Metal Furnace. 

3-ton Hoe Pot with Kemp Immersion 
Burner. 

4-ton Ensign-Reynolds Stereo. Pot. 
NEW Hall Newspaper Turtles 
‘*Dural’’ Stereotype Chases. 


HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 18 


Proof Press. | 


and 


THOMAS W. 
120 West 42nd St., 





(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 





Newspaper plant burns down—publi- 
cation suspended. Plant owner stym- 
ied. Phoned Turner Printing Machin- 
ery, Inc. Plant again operating in 60 
days, including settlement of insur- 
ance claim. All handled by Turner’s. 


arises— 
Turner Printing Machinery, 


When an emergency 
Turn to 


ne. 
The best buys—the best equipment. 


TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC. 
2630 Payne Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Branches :—Chicago - Detroit 








PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 
ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Olark St. 
New York Chicago 





Brooklyn, 





| rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., 
| N. ¥. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
2—Four Page Units of New York’s largest converters of 
1—Four Page Unit with Superimposed newsprint. 
Double Color Unit | GANADIAN Standard Newsprint, rolls, 
| Vacuum Casting Box sheets. Inquiries invited. Box 5911, 


Editor & Publisher. 





| CANADIAN 
shipment, 
at 
and continuous 
invited. 
| Co., 


Newsprint, original mill 
any size rolls, carload lots. 
attractive prices. July shipment 
bookings. Inquiries 
Canadian Newsprint Supply 
Alfred Horn, 370 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: ORegon 9- 


3870. 





| and wider—usual 


STANDARD best quality 33%4”-34” 


diameter. 
Pulp and Paper Co., 45 W. 
New York 19, Luxemburg 2-4830. 


Bunge 
45 St., 











HOE 3 DECK two plate wide 24 page 
nress, AC drive. casting outfit 

HOE 16 page 2 deck two plate wide, 
AC drive, most all stereotype. 
Quarter-page-folder, now 
with Rotary blade. 

Goss Curved plate router for 23 9/16” 
length. 

Pony Autoplates in 22%” and 23 9/16” 
now available. 

6 ton metal pot, Kemp burners and 


available 





Electric heating elements, autoplate 
pum 

GEORGE ©. OXFORD 
Boise Idaho 
CENTRIFUGAL SCORCHER, Model 
SE, for use with tubular press. 


Machine purchased new in 1947, ex- 
cellent condition. Standard AC volt- 
age. Write or wire Courier-Times, 
Tvier. Texas. 

CUTLER-HAMMER Press’ Oontrol 
panel for three units of Hoe including 
grids now in use and can be seen in 
operation. Lebanon Daily NEWS, 











Printcraft hrereesatatiens, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, ¥ 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 15, 1950 


Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
ANYWHER 


28 East 4th St., New York 38, N. Y. 
hone: SPring 7-1740 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Ohurch Street 
Rockford Illinois 


MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 





Inc. 








assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 
wide 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 





Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
7388 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 











HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


for 
All Surplus Composing Room 
Equipment. 


Send full details. 


LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Established Since 1914 
337 Canal Street, N. Y. C. 
Canal 6-0916 





ROTARY PRESS 24-32 pages. Unit 
type preferred, will consider others. 
Send photo, serial number, full history 
of press. NEWS-HERALD, Will- 
oughby, Ohio. 
WANTED folder for Hoe Pancoast- 
type press. Give full particulars first 
letter. Box 6056, Editor & Publisher. 
24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereotype web 
press complete as possible for use. 
Box 6062. Editor & ro 
WANTE 

8 page Goss bon. -Type Model A 
or E Duplex. 
24 page ress, preferably with Stereo- 
type equipment. 

We need these presses immediately. 
Advise Details 
NORTHERN MAOHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED | HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING | HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL SITUATIONS WANTED— LITE 
\LINE OR KO E ss ADVERTISING MANAGER ADVERTISING <wSP 
OLix = KOHLER reel with Jones | Covington Virginian, , TOP-FLIGHT AGGRESSIVE Adver. sews 
ation. pani —_ ory ag Covington, Virginia. TOP ASSIGNMENT reporter with nO} tising Salesman available immediately cles a 
St., Los Angeles 33 California. i ADVERTISING MANAGER — Top | less a a” oe "haw oe 's at since paper suspended. | 8 years in Bert 
Rated 16 page weekly. 3,000 ABC | Portant <q 2 ge oe highly competitive daily field markets, 5 
Circulation. Thoroughly experienced | pen ag wi © Checke high College graduate, 30, married. Write, 
WANTED layout, copy, sales. Car essential. | ya ol a — Orang a hes | wire R, L. Huttenhoff, 1213 Flower, 
_ COMPLETE Permanent. Salary and commission. | a Bee = . ee ‘bli seca uture.| Bakersfield, Cal. 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS Box 6040, Editor & Publisher. | Box 5956, Editor ublisher. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MaAy. ATT 
; SIFIE TERTISING Man- | AGER, 23 years’ experience in all 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES pce — gh oe ey a eases of news aper advertising ‘ vailabl 
; ager—Solicitor to head 3-girl depart- | . cece ee : phases : p SISIN® On § availa 
Flatbed and Rotary ment on 11,000 A.B.C. daily near LEADING EME LOYEE magazine for large, medium and small dailies. Now able may 
Philadelphia.. Must have car. $85-| top-notch Chicago corporation wants | employed on fairly large paper. Well} years €% 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC.!| g100 week. Give complete background experienced feature — ae qualified to build your department to § 4) depé 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City in detail. Box 6055, Editor & Pub- | . — Rec ary = ; y peer = heights of —-. and ‘or tiating 
BRyant 9-1132 lisher Berk teas ge i Fe pe! Paes Jost conscious. Splendid record. Gof jeing ¥« 
| nae 7 " | $4200. Give details of writing ex-| anywhere. Married, family, age 40, § certisine 
~ ~ — |} HELP WANTED—Advertising Sales: | perience. Write Box 6045, Editor &| Box 6066, Editor & Publisher. “ and 
EIGHT-UNIT HOE, Goss, or Scott | man, layout, copy, etc., on afternoon] pyblisher Sa ge 
press with two color units. If color| daily in Virginia city of 15,000. . | ADVERTISING Manager, Salesman, } 5ox 
units not available could use six units) Pleasant surroundings. Box 6044, | 43, now with small daily, — aw | 
ego Piers ogg nmeagye Mg wre nef HELP _WANTED—MECHANICAL _ | comchandising, Southeast preterret, | gxperie 
ut not essential. ease give detaile aa 5 7 } a ; 5 ; ere . - § Expe 
“rast : = ADVERTISING MANAGER small | COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN Box 5953. Editor & Publisher c 
ee ae as oe Box 5939, Edi Louisiana offset daily. ABC circulation| AFTERNOON paper in East. Open oa v> Base : ae 
GOSS Pre ingl idth . 6,000, city population 15,000. Must! shop operation. Plant has 12 mach-| ACTIVE DISPLAY salesman seeks § for pu 
rid ress single widtl (two pages | be. high-type man with good layout | ines, 3 equipped with  teletypes.| position of advancement on _livel a rate 
aise? 9 oy og P caging ability. Prefer man in age range, 30- | Operates two shifts. Write giving | American daily. Now handling—hard. | | jal 2 
ain aa - — - leck ea —- | 35. Permanent position, good salary, | full experience, background and _ sal- selling, arresting layouts, action copy sotiatio 
Edit y Ph prices. Box 1042, | and good chance for advancement.| ary requirement. Box 6031, Editor &| on Canadian daily. Born in newspa- § ‘silab! 
iditor ublisher. | Send all details to: Rigby Owen, pub-| Publisher. ; per business. Wide experience. High. } port 
cae toe E igd egg lisher Daily World, Opelousas, La. | est references. Box 5902, Editor & | piitor 
SSSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All yO — sas * Publisher. <= EA 
-* Pe : P EXCELLENT position for Classified | REVE) 
gt "aires a” Lino- | Advertising Manager of experience | ome be 8 ; CLASSIFIED Manager, volume pro- ff wer, 4 
: » ‘ group community newspapers mid-| EXPERI rn ae ay Operators, | ducer, able leader, intelligent planner, } ysterr 
western city. Exceptional opportunity | Compositors, Make up men and] Refer to George Barthelme, New York “ill, 
RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. for person with dynamic abilities.| machinist. For newspaper in New)| Herald-Tribune. Ha) Ganz, 37-52 89th veand 
503—4th Ave. 8S. Write Box 5984, Editor & Publisher.| York suburban area. Box 6046, Edi-| St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. phasize 
Minneapolis, Minn. | tor & Publisher. CLASSIFIED manager — Successful right 
WANTED | OPPORTUNITY for salesmen, Free | record gained through organization, | excell 
TWENTY USED NEWSPAPER | to travel protected territory—Sell the | development of ideas, planned selling. } Press 
TURTLES AND Chases suitable for| best in advertising. Top commission. | | promotion and staff training. 26 } paper 
use with Goss Dek-A-Tube Press. Daily | Commission on all business in your| EXPERIENCED one-to-one Duplex! years top flight experience all phases | manag 
Standard-Freeholder, Cornwall, On-| territory. Write for samples. | Rotary pressman, Write all in first | with small to metropolitan dailies, } Sox © 
tario. BARTON ae ae COMPANY letter, Superintendent, La Grange! Age 38. Box 5998, Editor & Pub- | — 
ift treet Citizen, La Grange, Illinois. lisher TUA 
WANTED—— | San Antonio, Texas | = siTUA 
USED PONY Auto-Plate for 23 — ; ; WANTED AT ONCE: Top notch all- | D aLE 
9/16” cut off sheet. Must have| WANTED: COMBO AD SALESMAN. | around printer who is capable of tak- | SITUATIONS WANTE = n 
cage agg and be in good condi-,; Layout man for — _— of a ing complete charge of medium sined CARTOONISTS porter 
ion. so Sta-hi scorcher with vac-| ing organization. Goo opportunity | newspaper. Must have knowledge o Papa Tan Gan ra gpenit 
uum back. J. Les DuErmit, News for hustler. Send details on age, ex-| machines, floor work and ad composi- | pg TB pict ca peace — bre Box € 
Journal, Middletown, Ohio. perience, salary wanted, etc. Box] tion. Open shop but will pay top A eisai cpg Ratee 
5991. Edit & bli | experience as free lance artist. My \BLE 
o99l, Editor Publisher. salary to man who can produce and drawings speak for themselves Ex- cask 
: ieee cee spe On ‘ Ss § "ms s. Ey s 
SERVICES YOUNG MAN for display advertising a mag py oo a Box 6015, | cellent newspaper artist. Samples | ments 
GARAGE ADS — Complete. flexible, | Staff of 10,500 ABO daily; good col- sob. AB = . upon request. Al Gerome, 11218 J polita 
anw “copy ef Sty 60 ads pg coe we ry | lege town of 15,000. Layout, copy| WANTED — TWO Web pressmen. | Primrose Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 31: s 
special $10 Deduct 10% Segoe i | and sales work. Consider either ex-| Night. 40 hours. $88. _Non-Drink- | EVERY reader sees your editorial car- sher 
with order. H. G. ceeeen as)! perienced man, or will train one with | ers. Contact Pressroom Supt, Times- | toons. Look at my samples of last five ABLI 
Box 840, Augusta. Kansas. | proper background and _ education. | World Corp., Roanoke, Virginia. years; make a comparison. Box 5905, § ears 
Guide and Tribune, Fremont, Nebr. | COMPETENT Intertype  machinist- Editor & Publisher. ion | 
operator, $84.00 per week, 40 hours,| IF You can’t find the help you need Rox 
YOUR REAL ESTATE BOARD HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION | permanent job, night shift. Must = use Editor and Publisher classifieds. | 4LL. 
r —_ * willing to cross picket line. Apply 98, 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! Employment Manager, Meriden. Rec- SITUATIONS WANTED— expe 
ord, Meriden, Connecticut. | 5975 
s f Pe CIRCULATION MANAGER ALL ROUND printer and Machinist to | CIRCULATION TPl 
ay ts) eat, Hatehe Boards are buy-| FOR Leading MES 46,000 Circulation | take complete charge of mechanical Seek 
jalan ted to ee Realtor Newspaper. ; Exceptional opportunity | department 6 day a.m. paper in Penn-| CIRCULATION MANAGER desires to whet 
in the June release | for man with good promotion ideas "ivani 2 8 ired ive | ke change accoun f climate 15 : 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad ; i ? n | sylvania. State salary desired, give | ma ange a t of climate. she 
vertising Servic ey assiie ~| and intestinal fortitude. No fast) references and experience. Box 5988,| years’ experience on large and smali Ri 
$1,000 worth toe meant, Over! talkers or fancy executives need! Rditor & Publisher. | dailies. Now employed on large daily. “ 
, worth of plus business,’’ says | apply. Box 6051, Editor & Publisher. : Will conside 3 of 5,000 circulatio pap 
Alan Clark, CAM, Amarillo News- | . FLOORMAN—ad setting, page makeup att CORSIUCE GRO OF 9% agg ee agp: writ 
Globe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign on evening daily. Operating know-| 2nd up, salary ae with re- ine 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or| Don’t stop here—Continue for best| ledge desirable. Good scale, profit-| quirements. Capable of directing or Pen 
3 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, | Position—or—Skilled Help. | sharing, pension, insurance, five-day | rier boys, street and newsstand sales, Puh 
Charlotte Observer. Cam ns ne | week. Permanent, pleasant. Write| solicitors, supervisors, road men, and — 
13 ads in 4-column or ~ mn ae | Foreman, Transcript, North Adams,| laying out truck delivery routes. If ASS 
Write for le of gp och pice HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL Mass. | interested, details on request. Box sma 
on return-at-will basis’ Howard Parish —— | [INOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR | °°12. Editor & Publisher. Pon 
, -at- asis. var aris sé on. iain ce Oe" | Raa | MACHINIST- n 
Classified Advertising Service, 8th | CAN USE Experienced editorial ees f wanted. Permanent. $83 per week Ens 
Floor, Daily News Tower, Miami 32,| t® take complete charge of editoria and up. Pleasant working conditions.| CIRCULATION MANAGER — 835, rew 
la. department of medium sized newspa- Housing. Call or wire Leslie Olsen,} small daily; or key job larger paper. Pai 
per. We want a man who can really! foreman. Oelwein, Iowa, Daily Regis-| 11 years’ experience. all phases. Best : 
build an editorial department. If you! ;,, references. Box 6054, Editor & Pub- AS 
have not had experience do not apply : OOR r a1 job alee . 7 z ag 
HELP WANTED. as all applications will be thoroughly | STEADY F and machine jobs - - i 
TE ADMINISTRATIVE | investigated. op Salary. Box 6016,| open on Ohio Daily Newspaper, night | CIRCULATION MANAGER Pa 
MANAGER wanted for small exclusive | ‘tor & Publisher. | Work. union. 87% hours. $2.47 hour-| ,VAILABLE, August, experienced in || © 
evening daily in South. : Pr ae aan | Sick, accident, hospitalization and | hs dli ’ nit 1 ee aie aoCanainedl on ad 
from Southern state. able ay Boe REGIONAL EDITOR | sions. All replies confidential. Write both fl cok cee aa pore ma 
all business and advertising matters | 50 year old weekly newspaper serving | Box 5955, Editor Bm, ____4 cally and with results. Experience in ci 
most of time. Good future. Small in-| #,,™ajor industry needs aga WANTED YOUNG MAN—Web Press-| starting 6 new dailies. Can this be ao 
vestment possible State complete | editorial man at New York to wor man (Union) on afternoon daily near| topped? Write or wire J. E. King, = 
background, references. salary and| UP Bews stories. Daily newspaper ex-| New York. Must be able to set rollers,| 609 Le Compte, De Ridder, Louisiana. 
vege meg in confidence. Box a ae ee ee | adjust impression, put on blankets, 
5049, tditor & Publisher. en comprehensive F etter inc in - d air and act * a 
WE WANT = en - —| age and salary requirements. Write pag ay, mg Nine Bong bo mame of fore- CIRCULATION MANAGER, | aa 
aE Gah meted a Competent and Experi-| Box 6004, Editor & Publisher. : a 994. Edi &| 17 years of productive experience in 
enced Business Manager. th ae | man. Address Box 5994, itor - 
ener 4 “anager, thoroughly | pip 5 = ge +. all phases, daily and Sunday. Can A 
familiar with and capable of handli REPORTER, man with wide experi-| Publisher. p ; : 
Pcahaae andling | Bic wee 4 : | operate on economical basis. Married y 
the Business end of a large and suc.| &™¢e- No beginner. Must be quali —Semity. Wow enoleset. Write @ f 
oe eed Mid-Western Newspaper, _in- fed a heads, — ae = HELP WANTED—PHOTO wire Box 6058, Editor & Publisher. h 
N supervision of Advertising, | COVE™ Special assignments. Uxcelent | ENGRAVERS Strict confidence ? 
Circulation, Accounting and Mechan-| °PPortunity for man in city newspa- | een ee r 
ical Departments, also Labor Relations | P®T, Who seeks permanent position CITY or Country Circulation Manager 
and Negotiations. Applicant must have | With congenial staff.in friendly, pro- PHOTO-ENGRAVER —15 years’ experience in carrier and ; 
initiative and integrity. For the right | 8Tessive suburban community. NEWS-| WORKING Manager. Thorough | dealer promotion. Thoroughly famil- i 
man this is an unusual and special HERALD, Willoughby, Ohio. knowledge of trade, to take complete | iar with little merchant plan. Best of 1 
opportunity for advancement. Please | RE-WRITE MAN—Reporter for Re-| charge with opportunity of partner- reference as to ability and character. ‘ 
give full information in replying and | ligious News Agency. Knowledge of| ship. Suburban New York shop. Well| Midwest and west coast experience, ( 
matter will be held confidential until| or interest in Protestant Religious | established. Box 6052, Editor & Pub-| both morning and evening newspapers. ! 
you release same. *Box 6014, Editor | Developments desired. Give full de-| lisher. Now employed. Available August Ist, ; 
& Publisher. tails Box 6042, Editor & Publisher. | 1950. Box 6061, Editor & Publisher. 
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~ LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL | 





——aTt 7 , . 
SWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY, Arti- 
NEW Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 


cle, a Klausner, 180 E. 40 St., N. ¥ 


Bert: 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ATTENTION PUBLISHERS! 


jyailable in four weeks, a highly cap- 
able manager for your newspaper. 20 
years experience in the Management of 
al! departments. Successful in nego- 
tiating union contracts. Interested in 
joing your General, Business, or Ad- 
vertising Manager. Married, with fam- 
ly and active in church affairs. Write 
Box 6007, Editor & Publisher. 














NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE 
Experience 22 years all phases news- 
paper operation—copy boy to editor 
snd publisher—ready to work hard 
for publisher anywhere. Well ground- 
ed rate structure, cost control, edi- 
torial and business policy, union ne- 
gotiations. Family man, 39. Reason 
yailable completely satisfactory. Can 
report immediately. Reply Box 5972, 
Fditor & Publisher. 

REVENUE PRODUCING Editor-Man- 
wer, 41, married, desires return to 
western field. Builds community good- 
will, circulation, advertising, with 
sound newspaper development. Em- 
phasizes local, territorial news, forth- 








right editorial policy, typographical 
excellence; developed Inland Daily 
Press award winner. Member news- | 


paper family; experienced in editorial, 
management, advertising. production. 
Rox 6060, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


\BLE, ALERT Newsman, 29. Good 
rim man, former city, state staff re- 
porter wants permanent promising 
pening. Single, Columbia J. °’46. 
Box 6022, Editor & Publisher. 

ABLE MAN midwest, south- 
west P.M. sports or general assign- 
ments. 12 years medium to metro- 
plitan: best references. Family 4. 
31; sober. Box 6048, Editor & Pub- 

















wants 


BEGINNER REPORTER 


CONSCIENTIOUS, Fast, accurate, 
fluent writer. Salary, location inci- 
dental. Stringer for large daily; 


Journalism major, many college hon- 


ors. Vet., 26, single. Top trade ref- ‘ 4 : 
erences. Box 6050, Editor & Pub-| good property. Write Box 5978, Edi- 
lisher. tor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


MATURE NEWSMAN, 25 years varied 
experience, available for  editoris: 
management of small, medium after- 
noon daily, Middle Atlantic States or 
Centra! Unio. Should earn minimum of 
$6,500. Will consider investment in 








AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY — re- 
porter with three years’ experience al] 
beats including desk seeks permanent 
position. Married, have car. Will go 
anywhere and come reasonable dis- 
tance for personal interview. Bob 
Garsson, Box 109, Indianola, Iowa. 








COPY BOY, York daily, 
desires more constructive editorial 
work anywhere in U. S.; college 
graduate (cum laude); excellent writ- 
ing and reportorial ability. Box 6039, | 


Editor & Publisher. 
DESKMAN REPORTER, 27, 2% years | 


large New 








on small dailies, seeks position on | 
medium daily. Wire copy, makeup | 
experience. Box 6019, Editor & Pub-| 
lisher. 

DAILY REPORTER, Southern indus- 
trial town of 30,000. wants stringer 
work with publications wanting | 
foundry, textile stories, features. Fea- | 
ture samples available. Box 6013, | 
Fditor & Publisher. 





DESKMAN—wire-copy editor, 30, on | 
daily 10M seeks chance for advance- 
ment. Journalism grad., SDX. Five | 
years’ experience. Married, top refer- 
ences. Box 5923, Editor & Pu lisher. | 
EMPLOYED Wire editor; top educa- | 
tion, executive experience, able, hard | 
working; desires return Europe one, 
several clients; or challenging job 
here; free September; best references. 
3ox 6047, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED 
NEWSPAPERMAN 

30. with 13 years on New York-Wash- 
ington dailies, wire service desks. A-1 
record Married. Box 6063, Editor 
& Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED ll phases_ news, 
young, seek position as managing edi- 
tor weekly or small daily. MA politi- 
cal science. Box 6037, Editor & Pub- 


lisher } 














sher. 

ABLE REPORTER, 24, single, last 3 
years on U. S. daily in Europe; Lon- 
ion U. Graduate. Prefer small town. 
Rox 6059, Editor & Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND NEWSMAN, degree, 
28, Used to pressure; daily—-weekly 
experience. Must feed four. SDX. Box 
5975, Editor & Publisher 

{ PERSONABLE Girl. Editor Weekly. 











Seeks change. B.J.S. Car. Any- 
where. Box 6041, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 

‘RT DIRECTOR-EDITOR, 41, news- 
paper, magazine background, fluent 
writer, seeks trade journal, newspa- 
pr post in Eastern Ohio-Western 
Pennsylvania. Box 5961, Editor & 
Publisher. 





‘SSSISTANT ME, news, large weekly, 
small daily; desk, makeup, administra- 
fve; edit house organ; prefer Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey: like New 
England; Rockies; now Philadelphia 
rewrite, 26. married, B.A.; Box 5965. 
Pfitar & Publisher 


ISSISTANT EDITOR 








8.000 paper 


ager to edit small -daily. Sober, 40, 
mest feed five. Interview for job in 


Pall 


Box 6028. Editor & Publisher. 


‘-1 REPORTER, 29. who gets facts 
ind writes colorfully seeks spot with 
mod daily in East. Experience snans 
City Editorship of small-sized daily 
and ton reporter in Metropolitan City. 
Rox 6030, Editor & Publisher. 


A-1 EDITOR. SDX. Box 5890, 
Editor & Publisher. 





ABLE REPORTER, rewrite, desk; 20 
years New York City, rural dailies. 
Accurate, dependable, healthy and so- 
her. Ready short notice east U. S. 
Please state salary. Box 5995, E&P. 
AVAILABLE—One young newspaper 
man, 3% years experience metropoli- 
tan daily, 2 years ad study. Would 
like to go West. Box 6001, Editor & 








Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENT available for 
fill or part time in Chicago area. 
News, feature articles. photography. 





Box 6021, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED news, telegraph edi- | 
tor and general deskman (21 years). | 
Understand makeup, other newsroom | 


problems. University journalism, effi- | 
cient, 45. Box 5990, Editor & Pub- | 
lisher. 





EXPERIENCED Girl Reporter: Daily 


and Radio, News, Features. Near De- 
troit, California, Florida. Box 5993, 
Editor & Publisher. 





FORMER Press Agent desires same or 
related field. Will consider newspaper 
leading to writing-editorial position. 
B.A., Vet and local paper experience. 
Box 5974, Editor & Publisher. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. Sea- 
soned reporter, experienced State 
House, Legislature, campaigns and na- 
tional conventions—now employed— | 
seeks state or national political beat 
on aggressive daily. Family man un- 
der 40. In $7500 bracket and pushing 
upward. Box 6009, E&P 
HARVARD AB cum laude; fine news- 
paper experience. Literary flair. 25. 
Pex 6018. Editor & Publisher. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR — Wants | 

















change to newspaper in South or | 
West: reporting, features, rim. Ool- 
lege graduate, Journalism, 34, mar- 


Box 6043, Editor & Publisher. 


MALE, ex-Army officer, 30, 6 years’ 
ollege, B.J., M.A., extensive research 
}. S. foreign affairs, emphasis Latin 
\merica, knows Spanish, 1 year’s ex- 
perience managing editor daily, 3,500 
cirenlation; wants journalism job 
where knowledge U. S. foreign affairs 
essential. Active, aggressive, tactful. 
Will go anywhere. Inquiries promptly 
answered. Write Box 5958, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER. Correspondent one year, 








|} naw, 


REPORTER—desires change. Prefer 
small daily any location. Single. 
Dartmouth AB. Box 6026, Editor & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER, 28, 3 years’ semiweekly, 
now with daily, seeks opportunity 
small-medium daily; college graduate. | 
Box 6017, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTING AND EDITING, nearly 
four years on small dailies, familiar 
with all phases of newsroom work, at- 
tended U. of M. Henry G. Kobs, New 
Ulm, Minn. 

REPORTER, B.J., 25, 4-F, 4 years’ 
network and weekly magazine, seeks 
radio column or reporting. Good back- 
ground books, world affairs. Box 
6020. Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER: University 
graduate, young, married, ambitious, 
hard working; now on prize-winning 
daily, looking for advancement; spe- 
cialties, sports, city; references; write 
Ed. Horst, 90 Forest Street, Rutland, 

t 

REPORTER - FEATURES - EDITOR. 
Journalism grad.; 15 months on daily; 
2 wire service; single; 29; any assign- 














2 


2 





of Illinois 








ment. Box 5904, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER, three years’ experience 
in local government and general as- 


signments. Some camera experience. 
Available on notice to employer. Box 
5899, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTORIAL work by man 26, 
married, recent graduate of University 
of Wisconsin with degrees in Jour- 
nalism and International Relations. 
Inexperienced but well-trained. Write | 
James M. Dorian, Box 2000, Univer- | 
sity Branch P. O., Madison, Wis. 


REPORTER—Green, but can ripen 
fast, given the opportunity. B.A. in 
Journalism. Wisconsin honors (’50). 
Male, 22, single. Go anywhere. Write 
Harlan Draeger, 204 W. Third St., 
Beaver Dam, is. 

SCIENCE WRITER available, free- 
lance experience, B.S., biology, M.S. 
journalism, capable photographer, 
magazine or metropolitan daily. Box 
5950. Editor & Publisher. 
SPORTSWRITER—college grad—3% 
years sports publicity director of col- 
lege. Box 5976, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS reporter, Canadian, 25. Four 
years experience desk, beat border 
city daily, radio experience, College. 
single, non-drinker. Will go anywhere 
in United States. Box 6003, Editor & 
Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL Weekly Publisher seeks 
position as columnist, editorial writer 
with daily, trade journal or magazine. 
Aged 44. ide experience. Box 
5893, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP PHOTO-JOURNALIST available | 
for newspaper, magazine. PR staff. | 
tox 6057, Editor & Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY of Michigan, Journal- 
ism graduate. college editor, anxious 
to learn your methods wants report- 
er’s job anywhere on_ continent 
Brian Dwff. 135 S. Porter St., Sagi- 
Michigan. 


WRITER with unusual knowledge of 
history and current political and eco- 
nomic problems. Provocative, circula- 
tion-building editorials. Equally ex- 
perienced in feature writing. ould 
consider buying interest in weekly or 
amall daily. Box 5934, Editor & Pub- 


lisher 
YOU don’t want to waste time read- 


ing superfluous adjectives about myself. 
Will furnish evidence, references upon 












































request. Now employed as suburban 
editor, former sports editor. Five 
years on Ohio daily (16,000). De- 
sires position on larger newspaper. 
College graduate, 31, married, vet 


Rox 5996, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


AMUSEMENTS EDITOR 
Intelligent, discriminating young man 
wants relocation now as chief or as- 
sistant on daily with opportunities in 
progressive city. 2 years’ experience 
on 150,000 daily; theaters, niteries, 
radio, television, makeup, features. 
Journalism, English degrees; SDX 
member; single, veteran. Nathan Wyll, 
2717 South Boulevard, Dallas 15, 
Texas. 

EDITORIAL PAGE (Free Lance) 
on two largest Missouri dailies. Mis- 
souri Journalism graduate. Now em- 
ployed. Married, 23. Want more 
serious writing job. Box 6065, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

COPYREADER 
4 years’ experience, top references, 
BA, presently assistant on 8 man 
desk, 25. Box 6064, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR 
5 YEARS’ experience. Galley an hour. 
Newspaper or book work. East Coast 
preferred. Box 6029, Editor & Pub- 

















lisher. 
WORKING FOREMAN, experienced 
Lino, Floor, Presses seeks opportun- 


ity with Publisher who plans to retire 





or sell. Prefer small daily or large 
weekly in East. Box 6033, Editor & 
Publisher. 

MECHANICAL Superintendent in 


modern newspaper color or magazine 
plant. 30 years’ experience erecting, 
building, maintaining all printing 
equipment. Executive ability, excellent 
references. Box 5963, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PROMOTION 


PROMOTION MANAGER — top draw 
organization experience as one-man 
promotion department. Highly crea- 
tive—handling all copy—finished art 
—market data and research all news- 
paper departments. Desires change to 
aggressive metropolitan newspaper of- 
fering good inducement in return for 
hard work. Available July 15. Box 
5929, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


AUTHOR, EDITOR, newspaper, pub- 
licity man, Williams graduate, seeks 
public relations, magazine connection. 
Many years’ writing, editing experi- 
ence. Box 5968, Editor & Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 1ST SEPTEMBER — 
Capable young newsman seeks public 
relations work. Newspaper, radio ex- 
perience. Also theatrical publicity 
background. BJ., M idwest- 
erner with place to live in New York. 
Top references. Box 5925, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCB!? Trade and Press as- 
sociation; newspapers; radio; direct 
mail. Present ad rut pays $6,760. 
Pree Resume. Box 7170, Washington, 
YD. 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS CAN 
MEAN ad revenue for radio and news- 
papers, too! Executive in shirtsleeves, 
28, now available can organise ideat 
into actualities, double as newswriter 
on small city media, 7 years as editor, 














PR consultant, promotion director, 
public speaker. Box 5898, Editor & 
Publisher. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS - ADVERTIS- 
ING. Writer. Fast, accurate. Ad- 
ministrative ability. Can handle in- 
dustrial advertising copy, press re- 
leases, articles, special events, company 
publications, brochures, speeches. 
Radio, newspaper, public relations ex- 
perience. Degree in advertising. 
Married. Employed. Under thirty. 
Prefer increased opportunity to pre- 
sent security. Box 6034, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NOT INTERESTED in business PR 
jobs. Want post with public service 
or political organization in Washinz- 
ton. BA, MA degrees: 6 years plus 
on newspapers, AP: political science 








large daily. Single. BA. 25. Some} WISCONSIN journalism grad, June, 
copy reading. Prefer Chicago area} 1950, would like copy desk job on 
(300 mile radius), medium. Box| small midwestern daily. Excellent ref- 
6035. Editor & Publisher. erences. Box 5945, Editor & Publisher 
REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER, fast,| WOMEN’S PAGE Editor, young, ener- 
dependable —two years’ experience,| getic. Four years’ experience, fea- 
news, sports, features. Prefer small-| tures, society news, food, women’s 
city daily. Box 5859, Editor & Pub-| eony. College graduate. Box 6038, 





lisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 15, 1950 


Editor & Publisher. 


specialty. Box 6025, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


SENATOR William Benton’s 
(Conn.) bi-partisan _resolution 
calling for vast expansion of the 
U.S. information program abroad, 
which he and 12 Senators intro- 
duced in March, has received a 
much-needed shot in the arm from 
the Korean war. 

(Incidentally, our Syndicate 
Columnist Jane McMaster dubs 
it the “K-War” in her contribu- 
tion this week. Why not? Every- 
one has talked about the “A-War” 
for so long, why not call this the 
“K-War.” It may grow to be 
famous so we'll take credit for 
E&P and Miss McMaster now.) 

The supporting testimony being 
given the resolution by prominent 
witnesses before a Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee subcommit- 
tee reflects the sturdy legwork 
Senator Benton has contributed 
to his idea. 

Senator Benton is not new to 
this area of free information. He 
has been connected with informa- 
tion media practically all of his 
life— through his advertising 
agency, then with Encyclopedia 
Britannica, later heading the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations 
conference at Geneva in 1948, 
not to mention his State Depart- 
ment connection as assistant sec- 
retary. 

The day before he was named 
Senator by Governor Chester 
Bowles, his old advertising side- 
kick, we sat at the head table at 
the luncheon of the Public Re- 
lations Society in New York when 
Mr. Benton was guest speaker. 
During some correspondence with 
him after he got to Washington, 
he asked us: “What would you 
do, if you were I, with the free- 
dom of information issue? On the 
domestic front and the interna- 
tional front?” 

We regret that we can’t claim 
credit for any sparkling words 
of wisdom or for suggesting the 
enlarged information program. 
But his questions reveal his think- 
ing on this issue at that time. 


oe * 3 


Senator Benton’s resolution in- 

troduced March 22, 1950, propos- 
ing the development of a Marshall 
Plan of Ideas reads as follows: 
_ “WHEREAS the struggle now rag- 
ing between freedom and com- 
munism is a contest for the minds 
and loyalties of men; 

“WHEREAS in such a struggle 
force and the threat of force do 
not change men’s minds or win 
their loyalties; 

“WHEREAS the real methods of 
communist aggression—incessant 
and skillful propaganda designed 
to prepare the way for political 
infiltration, for sabotage and for 
the consolidation of power by 
suppression and terror—whereas 
these tactics have poisoned and 
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continue to poison the minds of 
hundreds of millions throughout 
the world; 

“WHEREAS we have learned that 
such communist methods cannot 
be beaten back by arms and dol- 
lars alone but require world-wide 
offensive in behalf of the ideas 
which express our democratic 
principles and aspirations. There- 
fore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the United 
States should initiate and vigor- 
ously prosecute a greatly expand- 
ed program of information and 
education among all the peoples 
of the world to the full extent 
that they can be reached—with a 
view to closing the mental gulf 
that separates the United States 
from other peoples and that now 
blockades the universal hope for 
freedom and peace. 

“It is the sense of the Senate 
that any such program should en- 
compass, among other things— 

“(1) Maintenance, through the 
United Nations and through our 
own diplomacy, of a steady and 
steadily increasing pressure in be- 
half of world-wide freedom of in- 
formation. 

“(2) Acceleration of the work 
of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization to the point where, 
with effective leadership, it has 
a chance to make a significant, 
perhaps decisive, contribution to 
peace. 

“(3) Development of the activ- 
ities of the Offices of International 
Information and Educational Ex- 
change in the Department of 
State, in the following ways 
among many other; 

“(a) Preparation and execution 
of a comprehensive world-wide 
program to exhibit documentary 
and educational motion pictures 
designed to explain the demo- 
cratic principles and ideals which 
underlie our foreign policy. 

“(b) Significant and immediate 
expansion of our program for 
bringing foreign students to the 
United States. 

“(c) Creation of a world broad- 
casting network capable of broad- 
casting on long wave, short wave, 
or medium wave, with an ultimate 
goal of reaching virtually every 
radio set in the world. 

“(4) Promotion of democratic 
education abroad, notably in the 
occupied areas of Germany and 
Japan. 

“(5) Convening of a conference 
of non-Communist nations now 
conducting international informa- 
tion programs, with a view to 
reaching a better understanding 
on common themes and on greatly 
increasing the effectiveness of the 
projection of such themes. 

“(6) Encouragement of the es- 
tablishment of a non-governmental 
agency to help inspire and guide 
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July 17 — PNPA, regional 
meeting daily newspapers, 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

July 17 — PNPA, executive 
committee meeting, Governors 
Room, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

July 17-19—American Mar- 
keting Association, national 
convention, San Francisco. 

July 20-22 -— Virginia Press 
Assn., 68th annual meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 9—Centennial 
Exposition of California Jour- 
nalism. San Diego. 

Aug. 12— International 
Typographical Union, conven- 
tion, Washington. 

Aug. 18-20 — Northwest 
Daily Press Assn., summer 
meeting, Sylvan Lake Lodge, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 





the efforts of the millions of pri- 
vate American citizens who might 
use their .talents and resources 
and contacts overseas in further- 
ance of the programs and objec- 
tives of this resolution. 

“It is the sense of the Senate 
that the international propagation 
of the democratic creed be made 
an instrument of supreme national 
policy—by the development of a 
Marshall Plan in the field of 
ideas.” 

SINCE that time President Tru- 
man asked the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors for their 
cooperation in an expanded cam- 
paign of truth around the world 
to combat Communist propaganda. 
He said he had plans for such a 
campaign. 

Secretary of State Acheson told 
the same group of editors prac- 
tically the same thing. 

Barry Bingham, editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and 
chief of the ECA Mission to 
France, returned home to tell the 
editors they must start a “vital 


campaign of information and 
understanding right now.” 
Roscoe Drummond, of the 


Christian Science Monitor and 
ECA director of information for 
Europe, also urged an expanded 
Voice of America and Voice of 
Europe and the creation of a 
“United Voice” speaking on be- 
half of the free nations of the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

That all took place in April. 

Secretary Acheson revealed this 
week that a State Department 
plan for “a broader and stronger 
program of information and edu- 


cation” is in the hands of the 
President. 
General Eisenhower recom- 


mended “a general staff of a new 
kind” to direct the program on a 
non-partisan basis. 


The dope from Washington is 
that the subcommittee and. then 
the full Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will approve the pro- 
gram. It is probably safe to say, 
also, that if the K-War is still 
going the proposal will pass Con- 
gress in jig time. 


EDITOR & 


Comic Books 
Ad or Editorial, 
P. O. Inquires 


WASHINGTON—The Post Office 
Department is casting a jaundiced 
eye at some comic books. Read. 
ing between the balloons it sees a 
possible evasion of postal rate 
laws. 

Question is whether these books, 
such as “Mr. District Attorney,” 
“Bob Hope,” or “Howdy Doody” 
are editorial in content or adver. 
tising for real-life counterparts. 

N. B. Wentzel, Deputy Assis. 
tant Postmaster General whose 
special field is publications, has. 
tens to say he has nothing against 
the comics as such, but that his 
department is examining the situ- 
ation as it applies to second-class 
or third-class mailing rates. 

If the Post Office Department 
finds the comics essentially adver. 
tising matter, out they go as sec- 
ond-class mailing matter. The 
comic books then must be mailed 
at the third-class or parcel post | 
rate. 

Publishers of the magazines 
who are putting out an estimated 
55 million copies monthly find the 
situation anything but comical, 
One, whose monthly circulation 
runs to 17 million copies, esti- 
mated an adverse ruling would 
cost him $800 a month on one 
magazine alone. The Post Office 
Department cheerfully estimates 
he’s wrong by four or five times 
as much. | 

Mr. Wentzel confirmed that 
most of the “newcomers”—mag- 
azines which have appeared in the | 
last six months have met with 
rejections on their applications for 
second-class rates. 

} 
t 





He also intimated the Depart- 
ment was going over the list of | 
“big name” comic book publish- | 
ers, just to see how long this | 
business has been going on. j 
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Egypt Proposes Ban 


On Royal Family News 

Cairo, Egypt—The Wafd gov- 
ernment, which came into office 
on a platform pledging abolition 
of censorship, has introduced leg- 


islation which would make it a | 


crime, punishable by imprison- 
ment, for foreign correspondents 
or Egyptian journalists to publish 
anything about the royal family 
without written permission. 

The proposed measure is 
phrased so that a prison sentence 
is mandatory for newsmen send- 
ing royal family news without 
written permission, whether or not 
the news is considered derogatory. 
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Founder's Edition 

CaLGary, Alta.—The Calgary 
Herald July 8 printed a 204-page 
edition to commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of the city’s founding 
by the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police. 


PUBLISHER for July 15, 1950 
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Snake oil is wonderful stuff! 


What they don’t realize is: when any govern- 


“Just try it once, dear friends, just try it once 





and you'll never be without it. For nervousness, 





for upset stomach, for all types of aches and ails, 
for building the blood! It’s good, my friends. It’s 


just naturally the best!” 











There’s a peculiar brand of “snake oil” being 
peddled in America today. It’s the “cure-all” 
variety whose sponsors talk like this: “Let the 
federal government solve our problems by running 
things. Let it take over the doctors . . . the railroads 
... the electric light and power companies .. . and 
other industries and services.” 


Most of these people would say they’re against 
socialism. They just think control of this business 
or that industry or service by the government 
would benefit themselves, or their community, or 
maybe everybody. 


Minted in U. 8. A. 


ment takes over enough things, socialism comes 





automatically. 





Every time you let government take another 
control, you lose another freedom. And every lost 
freedom moves you closer to a socialistic U. S. A. 
Socialism’s promises might sound soothing ar 
inviting. But so do the promises of the man selling 
snake oil. Neither cures anything. Both are dan- 
gerous when people fall for them. 

* * * 
The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light 
and Power Companies* which publish this ad- 
vertisement are fighting creeping socialism 
wherever we find it. We believe it’s your battle, 
too. Why not talk it over this week with five of 
your friends and neighbors? The threat of 
American socialism is everyone’s problem 
because it’s everyone’s danger. 





*Names on request from this magazine 





BY ... dollars are flowing into investing millions. Retail 
Albuquerque. The booming, sales are up 498% (1949 

THE high-earning population over 1939). Bank clearings 
is spending millions. are up 405% in 10 years, 

MIL L | CS IN Ss eee 0 Big Business is profitably building permits up 705%. 


Wealthy Albuquerque is a must on all general dollars to run them. An average of 1.4 persons in each of 
advertising lists of major 100,000-and-up markets! 39,000 families are employed... higher than the 1.3 aver- 
Albuquerque is the center for dozens of multi million age for other cities. Sell your products to the estimated 
‘ollar enterprises in dozens of commercial fields. More 145,000 people in Albuquerque’s City Zone through 
inavstries are coming in, more people to man them, more the media that reaches 96% of them so economically! 
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... COVER 96% OF THIS RICH, .¢“” 100,000-AND-UP MARKET... AT ONLY 22c A LINE! 
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